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Dr. Joseph Bijtler, a prelate of the most 
distinguished character and abilities, was bom 
at Wantage, in Berkshire, in the year 1692. 
His father, Mr Thomas Butler, who was a 
substantial and reputable shopkeeper in that 
town, bbsendng in his son Joseph"" an excel- 
lent genius and inclination for learning, deter- 
mined to educate him for the ministry, among 
the Protestant dissenters of the presb3rterian 
denominatioB. For this piurpose, after he had 
gone through a proper course of grammatical 
literature, at the free grammar-school of his 
native place, under the care of the Bev. Mr 
Philip Barton, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, he was s^at to a dissenting academy, 
then kept at Gloucester, but which was soon 
>ifterwards removed to Tewkesbury. The 

* He was the youngest of eight children. 
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principal tutor of this academy was Mr Jones, 
a man of uncommon abilities and knowledge, 
who had the honour of training up several scho- 
lars, who became of great eminence, both in 
the established church and among the dissen- 
ters. At Tewkesbury^ Mr Butler made an ex- 
traordinary progress in the study of divinity ; 
of which he gave a remarkable proof, in the 
letters addressed by him, while he resided at 
Tewkesbury, to Dr Samuel Clarke, laying be- 
fore him the doubts that had arisen in his 
mind, concerning the conclusiveness of some 
arguments in the Doctor's demonstration of 
the being and attributes of God. The first of 
these letters was dated the 4th November 1713; 
and the sagacity and depth of thought display* 
ed in it, immediately exdted Dr Clarke'a par- 
ticular notice. This condescension encouraged 
Mr Butler to address the Doctor again upon 
the same subject, which likewise was answered 
by him ; and the correspondence being carried 
on in three other letters, the whole was annex- 
ed tq the celebrated treatise before mentioned, 
and the collection has been retained in all the 
subsequent editions of that work. The m^i- 
agement of this correspondence was entrusted 
by Mr Butler to his friend and fellow-pupil, 
Mr Seeker, who, in order to conceal the affair, 
undertook to convey the letters to the post- 



office p.t Gloucester* and to bring back Dr 
Clarke's answers. Whw Mr Butler's name 
was discovered to the Doctor, the candouFt 
modesty, and good sense, with which he had 
written, immediately procured him the friend- 
ship of that eminent and excellent man. Our 
young student was not, howfever, during his 
continuance at Tewkesbury^ solely employed in 
metaphysical speculations and inquiries. An- 
other subiect of his serious consideration was, 
the pTapri«t; .f m becoming a disputing ' 
minister. Accordingly, he entered into an 
examination of the principles of non-^onfor- 
mlty ; the result of which was, such a dissa- 
tisfaction with them, as determined him to 
conform to the established chiu-ch. This in- 
tention was, at first, disagreeable to his father, 
who endeavoured to divert him from his pur- 
pose ; and, with that view, called in the assist- 
ance of some eminent presbyterian divines ; 
but finding his son's resolution to be fixed, he 
at length suffered him to be removed to Ox- 
ford, where he was admitted a commoner of 
Oriel-HCoUege, on the 17th March 1714. At 
what time he took orders doth not appear, nor 
who the bishop was by whom he was ordain- 
ed ; but it is certain that he entered into the 
church soon after his admission at Oxford, if it 
be true, as is asserted, that he sometimes assist- 
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ed Mr Edward Talbot in the divine service, at 
his living of Hendred, near Wantage. With 
this gentleman^ who was the second son of Dr 
William Talbot, successively bishop of Oxford, 
Salisbury, and Durham, Mr Butler formed an 
intimate friendship at Oriel-college ; which 
friendship laid the foundation of aU his subse- 
quent ]prefennents, and procured for him a 
very honourable situation, when he was only 
twenty-six years of age. For it was in 1718 
that, at the recommendation of Mr Talbot, in 
conjunction with that of Dr Clarke, he was ap- 
pointed by Sir Joseph Jekyll to be preacher 
at the Rolls. This was three years before he 
had taken any degree at the University, where 
he did not go out bachelor of law till the 10th 
June 1721, which, however, was as soon as 
that degree could suitably be conferred upon 
him. Mr Butler continued at the Bolls till 
1726 ; in the beginning of which year he pub- 
lished, in one volume octavo, *' Fifteen Ser- 
mons preached at that Chapel." In the 
meanwhile, by the patronage of Dr Talbot, 
bishop of Durham, to whose notice he had 
been recommended (together with Mr Benson 
and Mr Seeker) by Mr Edward Talbot, on 
his death-bed, our author had been presented 
first to the rectory of Haughton, near Dar- 
lington, aiid afterwards to that of Stanhope, 
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in the same diocese. The benefice of Haugh-- 
ton was given to him in 1722, and that of 
Stanhope in 1725. At Haughton there was 
a necessity for rebuilding a great part of the 
parsonage-house, and Mr Butler had neither 
money nor talents for that work. Mr Seeker, 
therefore, who had always the interest of his 
friends at heart, and acquired a very consider- 
able influence with Bishop Talbot, persuaded 
that prelate to give Mr Butler, in exchange 
for Haughton, the rectory of Stanhope, which 
was not only free from any such incumbrance^ 
but was likewise of much superior value, being 
indeed one of the richest parsonages in Eng- 
land. Whilst our author continued preacher 
at the Rolls-Chapel, he divided his time be- 
tween his duty in town and country ; but when 
he quitted the RoUs, he resided, during seven 
years, wholly at Stanhope, in the conscientious 
discharge of every obUgation appertaining to a 
good parish priest. This retirement, however, 
was too solitary for his disposition, which had 
in it a natural cast of gloominess. And 
though his recluse hours were by no means 
lost, either to private improvement or public 
utility, yet he felt at times, very painfully, the 
want of that select society of friends to which 
he had been accustomed, and which could in- 
spire him with the greatest cheerfulnesg. Mr 
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Sedker, therefore, who knew this^ wa» ex- 
tremely anxious to draw Him out into a more 
active and conspicuous scene, and omitted no 
opportunity of expressing this desire to such as 
he thought capable of promoting it. Having 
himself been appointed king's chaplain in 1732, 
he took occasion^ in a conversation which he 
had the honour of holding Ivith Queen Caroline^ 
to mention to her his friend Mr Butler. The 
queen said she thought he had been dead. Mr 
Seeker assured her he was not* Yet her 
Majesty afterwards asked Archbishop Black- 
bum if he was not dead; his answer was^ 
" No, madam ; but he is buried/* Mr See- 
ker continuing his purpose of endeavouring to 
bring his friend out of his retirement, fotuld 
means, upon Mr Charles Talbot's being made 
lord-chancellor, to have Mr Butler recom- 
mended to him for his chaplain. His lordship 
accepted, and sent for him ; and this promo-^ 
tion calling him to town, he took O^ord in 
his way, and was admitted there to the degree 
of doctor of law, on the 8th December 1733. 
The lord*chancellor, who gave him also a pre* 
bend in the church of Rochester, had consent- 
ed that he should reside at his parish of Stan- 
hope one half of the year. 

Dr Butler being thus brought back into the 
world, his merit and his talents soon introduced 
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him to particular notice, and paved the way 
for hiB rising to thoi^e high dignities which he 
afterwards enjoyed. In 1736 he was appoint- 
ed clerk of the closet to queen Caroline ; and, 
in the same year, he presented to her Majesty 
a copy of his excellent treatise, entitled, •* The 
Analogy of Beligion, Natural and Bevealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature/* 
His attendance upon his royal mistress, by her 
especial command, was from seven to nine in 
the evening every day ; and though this particu- 
lar relation to that excellent and learned queen 
was soon determined by her death in 1737, yet 
he had been so effectually recommended by her, 
as well as by the late Lord-chancellor Talbot, 
to his Majesty's favour, that in the next year 
he was raised to the highest order of the 
Church, by a nomination to the bishopric of 
Bristol; to which see he was consecrated on 
the third of December 1738. King George 
II. not being satisfied with this proof of his 
regard to Dr Butler, promoted him, in 1740, 
to the deanCTy of St Paul's, London; into 
which he was installed on the 24th of May 
in that year. Finding the demands of this 
dignity to be incompatable with his parish duty 
at Stanhope, he immediately resigned that rich 
benefice. Besides our prelate's unremitted at- 
tention to his peculiar obligations, he was called 
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upon to preach several discourses on public 
occasions, which were afterwards separately 
printed, and have since been annexed to the 
latter editions of the Sermons at the RoDs- 
Chapel. In 1746, upon the death of Dr 
Egerton, bishop of Hereford, Dr Butler was 
made clerk of the closet to the king ; and on 
the 16th October 1750, he received another 
distinguished mark of his Majesty's favour, by 
being translated to the see of Durham. This 
was on the 16th of October in that year, upon 
the decease of Dr Edward Chandler. Our 
prelate being thus appointed to preside over a 
diocese with which he had long been connect- 
ed, delivered his first, and indeed his last charge 
to his clergy, at his primary visitation in 1751. 
The principal object of it was, " External 
Religion." The Bishop having observed, with 
deep concern, the great and growing neglect of 
serious piety in the kingdom, insisted strongly 
on the usefulness of outward forms and institu- 
tions, in fixing and preserving a sense of devo-^ 
tion and duty in the miiids of men. In doing 
this, he was thought by several persons to speak 
too favourably of Pagan and Popish ceremo- 
nies, and to countenance in a certain degree, 
the cause of superstition. Under that appre- 
hension, an able and spirited writer, who was 
understood to be a clergyman of the Church 
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of England, publishi^ in 1752, a pamphlet, 
entitled, " A Serious Inquiry into the Use 
and Importance of External Beligion ; ooca* 
sioned by some passages in the Right Bev. 
the Lord Bishop of Durham's Charge to the 
Clergy of that Diocese ; — ^Humbly addressed 
to his Lordship." Many persons, however, 
and we believe the greater part of the Clergy 
of the diocese, did not think our prelate's 
charge so exceptionable as it appeared to this 
author. The Charge, being printed at Dur- 
ham, and having never been annexed to any 
of Dr Butler's other works, is now become ex- 
tremely scarce ; and it is observable, that it is 
the only one of his publications which ever 
produced him a direct literary antagonist.* 

By this promotion, our worthy bishop was 
furnished with ample means of exerting the 
virtue of charity ; a virtue which eminently 
abounded in him, and the exercise of which 
was his highest delight. But this gratifica- 
tion he did not long enjoy. He had been 
but a short time seated in his new bishopric, 
when his health began visibly to decUne ; and 
having been complimented, during his indis- 
position, upon account of his great resigna- 

* This charge, with all the rest of Bishop Butler's writings, is 
included in the present edition of his works. 
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tion to the Divine will, he is said to have ex^ 
pressed some regret, that he should be taken 
from the present world so soon after he had 
been rendered capable of becommg much more 
useful in it. In his last iUness he was carried 
to Bristol, to try the waters of that place ; but 
these proving ineflPectual, he removed to Bath, 
where, being past recovery, he died on the 16th 
of June 1752. His corpse was conveyed to 
Bristol, and interred in the cathedral there, 
where a monument, with an inscription, is 
erected to his memory. 

On the greatness of Bishop Butler's cha- 
racter we need not enlarge ; for his profound 
knowledge, and the prodigious strength of his 
mind, are amply displayed in his incomparable 
writings. His piety was of the most serious 
and fervent, and, perhaps, somewhat of the 
ascetic kind. His benevolence was warm, 
generous, and diffusive. Whilst he was bishop 
of Bristol, he expended, in repairing and im- 
proving the episcopal palace, four thousand 
pounds, which is said to have been more than 
the whole revenues of the bishopric amounted 
to, during his continuance in that see. Besides 
his private benefactions, he was a contributor 
to the infirmary at Bristol, and a subscriber to 
three of the hospitals at London. He was 
likewise a principal promoter, though not the 
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first founder, of the infirmary at Newcastle, in 
Northumberland. In supporting the hospita- 
lity and dignity of the rich and powerfiil diocese 
of Durham, he was desirous of imitating the 
spirit of his patron. Bishop Talbot. In this 
spirit, he set apart three days every week for 
the reception and entertainment of the prin- 
cipal gentry of the country. Nor were even 
the clergy who had the poorest benefices ne- 
glected by him. He not only occasionally 
invited them to dine with him, but condes- 
cended to visit them at their respective pa- 
rishes. By his wiU he left five hundred pounds 
to the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and some legacies to his friends 
and domestics. His executor and residuary 
legatee was his chaplain, the Be v. Dr Natha- 
niel Forster, a divine of distinguished Utera- 
ture. Bishop Butler was never married. Soon 
after his decease, the following Unes, by way of 
epitaph, were written concerning him; and 
were printed first, if we recoUect aright, in the 
London Magazine. 



Beneath this marble^ Butler lies entomb'd^ 
Who, with a soul inflani'd by love divine. 

His life in presence of his God consumed. 
Like the bright lamps before the holy shrine. 
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His aspect pleasing^ mind with learning fraught. 
His eloquence was like a chain of gold, < 

That the wild passions of mankind controU'd ; 

Merit, wherever to be found, he sought. 

Desire of transient riches he had none ; 

These he, with bounteous hand, did well dispense ; 
Bent to fulfil the ends of Providence ; 

His heart still fix'd on an immortal crown. 
His heart a mirror was, of purest kind. 
Where the bright image of his Maker shin'd ; 

Reflecting faithful to the throne above. 

The irradiant glories of the Mystic Dove, 
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<< When I consider how light a matter very often sabjects the belt eiteb* 
<^ lished characten to the suspicions of posterity, posterity often ai ma- 
«( lignant to virtue as the age that saw it was eavious of its ^aj ; «id 
*^ how ready a remote age is to catch at a low revived slander, iriikh 
<' the times ^at brought it forth ^w ^gspaA and forgotten afanoet m 
^ its birth, I cannot but think it a matter that deserves attention.**— 
Letter to the Editor of the Letter t on the Spirit of Patriotitmy ^^ 
by Bishop Wabbu&tov. See hit Works, voL viL p. 547* 

The Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of Duriuun 
was printed and published in the year 1751, by the leam- 
ed Prelate whose name it bears ; and, together with the 
Sermons and Analogy of the same writer, both too well 
known to need a more particular description, completes 
the collection of his works. It has long been considered 
as a matter of curiosity, on account of its scarceness; 
and it is equally curious on other accounts— rits subject, 
and the calumny to which it gave occasion, of represent- 
ing the Author as addicted to mperstiHon, as indined to 
pcpehfy and as d^ing in the communion of the Church qf 
Rome. The improved, cfdition of the Biographia Briton- 
nicaf published under the care of Dr Kippis, having un- 
avoidably brought this calumny again into notice, it may 
not be unseasonable to offer a few reflations in this place, 
by way of obviating any impressions that may hence arise 
to the disadvantage of sp great a character as that of the 
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late Bishop Butler; deferring those who desire a more 
particular account of his hfe, to the third volume of the 
same entertaining work, printed in 1784'. Art. Butler, 
(Joseph.)* 

I. The principal design of the Bishop in his Charge is, 
to exhOTt his clergy to " do their part towards reviving a 
practical sense of reli^on amount the people committed 
to thOT care ;'" and^ as one way of effecting this, to " in- 
struct them in the importance of external religion^ or 
the usefulness of outward observances in promoting in.- 
ward piety. Now, from the oxnpound nature of man, 
consisting of two parts, the body and thd mind, together 
with the influence which these are found to have on one 
ft»ot}^er» it foUowB, that the religbus regards of mich a 
creature ought to be so framed, as to be in some way pro- 
perly accommodated to both. A religion which is purely 
spritual, stripped of evei^ thing that may affect the 
senses, and considered only as a divine philosophy of the 
mind, if it do not mount up into enthusiasm, as has fre- 
qu^itly been the case, often ^ks, after a few short fer- 
voras, into indifference ; an abstracted inviable object, 
like that whidb naJtural religion offers, ceases to move or 
interest the he^rt ; and something further is wanting to 
kring it nejsurer, and rend^ it more present to our view, 
than merely a^ intellectual contemplation. On the 
other hand, when, in order to remedy this inconvenience, 
recourse is had to instituted forms and ritual injunctions, 
there 19 always danger lest men be tempted to rest en- 
tirely on these, and persuade them«elves that a painful 
attention to such observances will atone for the want of 
genuine piety and virtue. Yet, surely, there is a way of 
steering safely between these two extremes ; of so con- 
sulting both the parts pf our constitution, that the body 

* The aecount here alluded to, the reader will obeerve, 10 prefixed to tilie 
preicm edition of Butler*^ Works* 
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and the imnd may ctmcur in rendanng our religious ■»• 
vices acceptable to God, and at the sametime useful to 
ouradves. And what way can this be, but predsdy that 
which is reconunended in the Charge ; such a cultiTation 
of outward as well as inward reli^on, that fircxn both 
may result, what is the point chiefly to be laboured, and 
at all events to be secured, a correspondent temper and 
bdiaviour ; or, in other words, such an application of the 
forms of godliness, as may be subservient in promottng 
the power and spirit of it ? No man, who believes the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and under, 
stands what he believes, but must know, that external 
religion is as much enjoined, and cbnstitutes as real a 
part of revelation, as that which is internal. The many 
ceremonies in use among the Jews, in ccmsequence of a 
divine command; the baptism of water, as an emblem 
of moral purity ; the eating and drinking of bread and 
wine, as symbols and representations of the body and 
blood of Christ, required of Christians, are proofs of this. 
On comparing these two parts of religion together, one^ 
it is immediately seen, is of much greater importance 
than the other ; and, whenever they happen to interfere, 
is always to be preferred : But does it follow from hence, 
that therefore that other is of Uttle or no importance, 
and, in cases where there is no competition, may entirely 
be neglected? Or rather, is not the le^timate'oonclunon 
directly the reverse, that nothing is to be looked upon as 
of little importance, which is of any use at all in preserv- 
ing upon our minds a sense of the divine autliority, 
which recals to our ranembrance the obligations we are 
under, and helps to keep us, as the Scripture expresses 
it, ^^ in the fear of the Lord all the day long ?^* If, to 
adopt the instance mentioned in the Charge, the sight 
of a Church should remind a man of some sentiment of 

* ProY. zxiii 17. 
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piety ; if, from the view of a material building dedicated 
to the service of God, he should be led to regard himsd^, 
his own body, as a living '^ temple of the Holy Ghost,^* 
and therefore, no more dian the other, to be profaned or 
desecrated by any thing that defileth or is impure ; could 
it be tpily said of such a one that he was superstitious, 
or mistook the means of religion for the end ? Xf> to use 
another, and what has been thought a more obnoxious 
instance, taken from the Bishop^s practice, a cross, erect- 
ed in a place of public worship,*|- should cause us to 
reflect on him who died on a cross for our salvation, and 
on the necessity of our ^^ own dying : to sin,^j: and ci 
^crucifying the flteh with its affections and lusts ;^'[f 
would any worse consequences follow from such senti- 
ments, so excited, than if the same sentiments had been 
excited by the view of a picture, of the crucifixion sup- 
pose, such as is commonly placed, and with this veiy 
design, in foreign churches, and indeed in many of our 
own? Both the instances here adduced, it is very posid- 
ble, may be far from being approved, even by those who 
are under the most sincere convictions of the importance 
of true religion ; . and it is easy to conceive how open to 
scorn and censure they must be from others, who think 
they have a talent for ridicule, and have accustomed 
themselves to Kgard all pretensions to jnety as hypocriti- 
cal or superstitious. But ^^ Wisdom is justified of her 
children.^§ Religion is what it is, ^^ whether men wUl 
hear, or whether they will forbear ;'"^ and whatever in the 
smallest degree promotes its interests, and assists us in 
performing its commands, whether that assistance be de- 
rived from the medium of the body or the mind, ought 
to be esteemed of great weight, and deserving ot our most 
serious attention. 

* I Cor. vi. 19. f See Note A, at the end of this Prefaee. 

t Rom. vi. 11. (I Gal. v. 34. § Mat. xi. 19. f Ezek. ii. S. 
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However, be the danger of supersdtion what it nuty, lio 
one was mo!re sensible of that danger, or more in earnest 
in maintaining) that external acts of themselves are no^ 
thing, andthat moral holiness, as distingoiahed from boi- 
dily observances of evary kind, is that which constitates 
the essence of religion, than Bishc^ Butler. Not only 
the Charge itself, the whole intention of which is pUdnly 
nothing more than to enforce the necesaty of practical 
religion^ the teality as well as form, is a demonstmtkm of 
this, but inany passages besides to the sanie purpose, se^- 
lected h(&a. his oth^r writings. Take the two following 
as specimens. In his Analogy he observes thus : <^ Thou^ 
mankind have, in all ages, been greatly prone to place 
their religion in peculiar positive rites, by way of equiva- 
lent tor obedience to moral precepts ; yet, without making 
any comparison at all between them, the nature of the 
thing abundantly shows all notions of that kind to be ut- 
terly subversive of true rdi^on; as they are, moreover, 
contrary to the whole general tenor of Scripture, and 
likewisie to the most express particular declarations of it, 
that nothing can render us accepted of Grod, without moral 
virtue.*"* And to the same purpose in his Sermon, preadi* 
ed before the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in 
February 17S8-9. ^^ Indeed, amongst creatures naturally 
formed for reli^cm, yet to much under the power of ima- 
^uoation as men are, superstition is an evil which can never 
be otit of sight. But even against this, true reli^on b a 
great security, and the only one. True religion takes up 
that place in the mind, which superstition would usurp, 
and so leaves little room for it ; and likewise lays us under 
the strongest obligations to oppose it. On the ccmtrary, 
the danger of superstition cannot but be increased by the 
prevalence of irreligion; and, by its general prevafence, 

• Anidogy, Part ii. Chap. 1. 
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the evil trill be un&Voidable. For the cotiunon peot)le, 
urantizig a religion, will, of course, take up with almost atiy 
8upa*8tition which is thrown in their way ), and, in pn^ess 
of time, amidBt the infinite vicissitudes 6f the political 
world, the leaders of parties will certainly be able to Betve 
themselves of that superstition, whatever it be, which is 
getting ground ; and will not fail to catry it to the utmost 
length thar occasions require. The general nature of ih^ 
tiiktg shows this ; and history and fact confirm it. It is 
tlierefore wonderful, those people who seem to think there 
is but one evil in life, that of superstition, should not see 
Hhat atheism and profiineness must be the introduction of 
it."* 

He, who can think and write in such a numni^, can 
never fee said to mistake the nature of real religion : And 
he, who, after such proofs to the contrary, can persbt in 
assettlng of so discreet and learned a person, that he was 
qidicUd io mperstition^ must himself be much a stranger 
both to truth and charity. 

And here it may be worth our while to observe, that the 
same excellent Prelate, who by one set of men was su^ 
pectad (^ ^a*«i^ilfeon, on acoouttt of his Charge, has by 
another, been represetited as leaning to the opposite ex- 
tr^e of mthusiasm, ttti account of his two discoursies On 
He L&oeqfGod. But both opinions at^ equally without 
foondafion. He was neither superstitious, nor an enthu- 
siast : His mind was much too strong, and his habitls of 
thinking and reasoning much too strict and severe, to suf- 
fer him to descend to the weaknesses of either character. 
His piety was at once fervent and rational. When im- 
pressed with a gen^ous concern for the declining cause of 
religion, belaboured to revive its dying interests ; nothing, 
he judged, would be more effectual to that end, among 
creatures so much engaged with bodily things, and so apt 

* Senn. xvi. 
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to be tdkcUA ifith whateTer strongly solidts the ieiiae^ 
as men are, than a religion of sudi a frame as shoidd in ha 
exerdae require the joint exertions of the body aid the 
mind. On the other hand, when penetrated inth the d%- 
nity and importance of ** the first and great command- 
ment,^ lore to God, he set himself to inqonre, what diose 
movements of the heart are, which are due to iGm, the 
Author and Cause of all things ; he found, m the cooleat 
way of consideration, that Ood is the natural object of the 
same a^ections of gratitude, reverence, fear, desire of ap- 
probation, trust, and dependence, the same affections in 
kind, though doubtless in a very disprop o rtionate degretj 
which any one would feel from contemplating a perfect 
characta* in a creature, in which goodness, with wisdom 
and power, are supposed to be the predoBHnant qualities, 
with the further circumstance, diat this creotnre was aho 
his governor and friend. The subject is nnariiesdy a real 
one ; there is nothing in it fanciful or unreasonaUe : This 
way of being affected towards God is piety, in the atrictesi 
sense : This is reli^on, considered as a habit of mind; a 
religion, suited to the nature and condition of man^-f 

II* From superstition to popery the tranntion is easy : 
No wonder then, that in the progress of detnr&n, the 
ample imputation of the former of these, with which the 
attack on the charaeter of our Audior was opened, should 
be followed by the more aggravated imputation of the lait« 
ter. Nothing, I think, can faorly be gathered in support 
of such a suggestion from the Charge, in which pop^iy is 
barely mentioned, and occasionally only, and in a sentence 
or two ; yet even there, it diould be remarked, the Biriiop 
takes care to describe the peculiar observances required by 
it, *< some, as in themselves wrong and superstitioa^ and 
others of them as being made subservient to the porpoees 

* Matt xziL 38. 

f See note B, at the end of this Preface. 
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of superstition.'^ With respect to his other writings, any 
one at all conversant with them needs not to be told, that 
the matters treated of, both in his Sermons and his Ana- 
logy, did, hone of them, directly lead him to consider, and 
much less to combat^ the opinions, whether relating to 
faith or worship, which are peculiar to the church of Rome : 
It might therefore hare happened, yet without any just 
conclusion arising from thence, of being himself inclined to 
favour those opinions, that he had never mentioned, so 
much as incidentally, the subject of popery at all. But 
fortunately for the reputation of the Bishop, and to the 
eternal disgrace of his calumniators, even this poor resource 
is wanting to support their malevolence. In his Sermon 
at St Bride^s before the Lord Mayor in 1740, after having 
said that ^^Our laws, and whole constitution, go more 
upon supposition of an equality amongst mankind, than 
the constitution and laws of other countries ;'" h6 goes on 
to observe, that " this plidnly requires, that more particu- 
lar regard should be had to the education of the lower 
people here, than in places where they are born slaves of 
power, and to be made slaves of superstition ;"* meaning 
evidently in this place, by the general term superstition, 
the particular errors of the Romanists. This is something : 
but we have a stiU plainer indication what his sentiments 
concerning popery really we;re, from another of his addi- 
tional Sermons, I mean that before the Hotise of Lords 
on June the 11th, 1 747, the anniversary of his late Ma- 
jesty^s accession. The passage alluded to is as follows ; 
and my readers will not be displeased that I give it them 
at length: ** The value of our religious establishment 
ought to be very much heightened in our esteem, by con- 
sidering what it is a security from; I mean, that great 
corruption of Christianity, popery, which is ever hard at 
work to bring us again under its yoke. Whoever will 

• Serm. xvii. 
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coBsidet Ase popish claims, to the disposal of the whole 
earth as of divine right, to dispense with the most sacred 
engagements, the claims to supreme absolute authority in 
religion ; in short, the general claims which the Canonists 
express by the words, plemtude of power — ^whoevar, I say, 
will consider popery as it is professed at Rome, may see, 
that it is maiufest open usurpation of aU human and divine 
authority. But even, in those Roman catholic countries 
iv^here these monstrous claims are not admitted, and the 
civil power does, in many respects, restrain the papal ; yet 
persecution is professed, as it is absolutely enjcnned by 
what is acknowledged to be their highest authority, a ge- 
neral council, so called, with the Pope at the head of it ; 
and is practised in all of them, I think, without exception, 
where it can be done safely. Thus they go on to substi- 
tute force instead of argument ; and external profession 
made by force, instead of reasonable conviction. And 
thus corruptions of the grossest sort have been in vogiie, 
for many generations, in many parts of Christendopi ; and 
are so stilly even where popery obtains in its least absurd 
form : And their antiquity and wide extent are insisted 
upon as proof of their truth ; a kind of proof, which at 
best can only be presumptive, but which loses all its little 
weight, in proportion as the long and large prevalence of 
such corruptions have been obtained by force.*"* In ano- 
ther part of the same Sermon, where he is again speaking 
of our ecclesiastical constitution, he reminds his audience 
that it is to be valued, " not because it leaves us at Uberty 
to have as little religion as we please, without being ac- 
countable to human judicatories ; but because it exhibits 
to oin: view, and enforces upon our consciences, genuine 
Christianity, free ;from the superstitions with which it is 
defiled in other countries ;^ which superstitions, he ob- 
gerves, *^ naturally tend to abate its force.^ The date of 

• Serm. xx. 



jbhis Seniioii should be here attended to. It wa6 preadied 
in Junis 1747 ; that is, four years be&re the delivery and 
publication of the Charge, which was in the year 1751 ; 
and exzictly five years before the Author died, whidi was 
in June 1752, We have then, in the passages now laid 
before the reader, a dear aaid unequivocal proof, brought 
dpwn to within a few years of Bishop Butler^s death, that 
popery was held by him in the utmost abhorrence, and 
that he regarded it in no other light, than as She grefU 
corruptum qfChnstiamiy^ and a mamafegt^ open usurpation 
qfaU hunum and divme authority. The ai'gument is deci- 
aive ; nor will any .thing be of force to invalidate it, unless 
from some qfier^adt during the short remainder of the 
Bishop^s life, Resides that of delivering and printing his 
Charge^ (which, after what I have said here, and ia the 
Notes added to this Preface and to the Charge, I must 
have leave to consider as affording no evidences at all of 
his inclination to papstical doctrines or ceremonies) the 
contrary shall incontrovertibly appear. 

III. One such after*act, however, has been alleged, 
which would effectually demolish all that we have lu^ged in 
ibehalf of our Prelate, were it true, as is pretended, that be 
died m the commvmon of the Chumch qfRome. Had a story 
»of this sort been invented and pn^pagated by papists, the 
wander might have been less. 

Hoc Zthaeus velit^ et magwo mercefOur Atridai. 

But to the reproach of Protestantism, the faibrication of 
this calumny, for such we shall find it, ori^mated {cam 
among ourselves. It is pretty remarkable, that a ciroum-. 
stance so extraordinary should never have been divulged 
till the year 1767, fifteen years afiber the Bidiop^s decease. 
At th^t time Dr Thomas Seeker was ArcUbishop of Can- 
terbury ; who, of all others, was the most Ukely to know 
the truth or falsehood of the fact asserted, having been 
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educated with omt Author in his e^rly youth, sod baving 
lived in 9, cmmtant habit of iptimacy with b'uo to the wery 
time of his death. The good Archbi3hqp waa aot oloil 
on this occasion; with a virtuous indignation he stood 
forth to protect the posthumous character of his firiend ; 
and in a public newspaper, under the ngnature of Miscp^ 
9eudesy called upon his aceuser to support what he had 
advanced, by whatever pyxwfs he could. No proofi^ how<« 
ever, nor .any thing like a proof, appeared in reply ; and 
^Yeary man at sense and candour at that time was perfectly 
GOQvinped the assertion was entirely groundless.^ As a 
further confirmation of the rectitude c^ this judgment, it 
may not be amiss to mention, there is yet in existence a 
Strang. prestmptive argument at Ipaat in its favour, drawn 
from the testimony of those who attended our Author in 
the siijuiess of which he died. The last days of this exoeU 
l&at Prelate were passed at Bath ; Dr Nathamel Foratar, 
his chaplain, fa^g continually with him ; and for one day, 
and at the very end of bis illness, Dr Martin Benson also, 
the then Bishop of Gloucester, who shortened his own ]i& 
in his pbus haste to visit his dying friend. Both these 
perscHis constantly wrote letters to Dr Seeker, then Bishop 
of OxfOTd, containing accounts of Bishop Butler^s declin- 
ing heakh, ipd of the symptoms and progress of his disor- 
det, which, as was ccHijeptured, soon tenyiinated in hb 
death. These lettoa, w^h are etill preserved in the Lam- 
beth Library y^l? I have read ; and not the daiderest argu^^ 
meat can be ^lasted from them, in justification of the 
ridiculous slander we are here considering. If at that 
awful season the Bishop was not known to have expressed 
any <^inion t^pding to show his disliki to popery, neither 
w^ he known to liave said any thing, that could at all be 
construed in apprcbatum ci it ; and the natural presump. 



* See note G, at the end of this Pieface. 
f See note D, at the end of this Prefiwe. 
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tkm is, that whatever sentiments he had formerly enter- 
tained concerning that corrupt system of religion, he con- 
tinued to entertain them to the last. The truth is, nether 
the word nor the idea of popery seems once to have occur- 
red either to the Bishop himself, or to those who watched 
his parting moments : Their thoughts were otherwise en- 
gaged. His disorder had reduced him to such debility, 
as to render him incapable of speaking much or. long on 
any subject : the few bright intervals that occurred were 
passed in a state of the utmost tranquillity and composure ; 
and in that composure he expired. ^^ Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright ; for the end of that man is 
peace.^* <^ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his.'^f 

Out of pure respect for the virtues of a man, whom I 
had never the happiness of knowing, or even of seeing, 
but from whose writings I have received the greatest bene- 
fit and illumination, and which I have reason to be thank- 
ful to Providence for having early thrown in my way, I 
have adventured, in what I have now offered to the public, 
to step forth in his defence, and to vindicate his honest 
fame from the attacks of those, who, with the vain hope of 
bringing down superior characters to their own level, are 
for ever at work in detracting from their just praise. For 
the literary reputation of Bishop Butler, it stands too high 
in the opinion of the world, to incur the danger of any 
diminution : but this, in truth, is the least ci bis excellencies. 
He was more than a good writer, he wasagoodman; and, 
what is an addition even to this eulogy, he was a sincere 
Christian. His whole study was directed to the knowledge 
and practice of sound morality and true religion ; these he 
adorned by his life, and has recommended to future ages 
in his writings ; in whidi, if my judgment be of any avail, 
be has done essential service to both, as much, perhaps, as 

^ Psal. xxxvii. 3T* f Numb. xzii^. 10, 
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any single person, since the extraordinary (piftt of *' the 
word of wisdom and the word of knowledge^* have been 
withdrawn. 



In what follows I propose to give a short account of the 
Bishop^s moral and rdigious sjf stems, as these are ooUeoted 
£pom his works. 

I. His way of treating the subject of morals is to be 
gathered from the volume of his Sermons, and particularly 
from the three first, and from the prefioce to that volume. 

f* There is,^ as our Author with singular sagacity has 
observed, ^< a much more exact OMrrespondence between 
the natural and moral world, than we are apt to take 
notice of."*!* The inward frame of man answers to his 
outward condition ; the several propennties, pasnons, and 
affections, implanted in our hearts by the Author of na- 
ture, are in a particular manner adapted to the circumstan- 
ces of life in which he Rath placed us. This general ob- 
servation, properly pursued, leads to several important 
conclufflons. The original internal constitution of man, 
compared with his external condition, enables us to dis- 
cern what course of action and behaviour that constitution . 
leads to, what is our duty respecting that condition, and 
furnishes us besides with the most powerful arguments to 
the practice of it 

What the inward frame and constitution of man is, is 
a question of fact ; to be determined, as other facts are, 
tram experience, from our internal feelings and external 
senses, and from the testimony of otliers. Whether hu- 
man nature, and the drcumstaqces in which it is placed, 
might not have been ordered otherwise, is foreign to our 



* 1 Cor. xii. 8. t Senn. ▼■. 
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inquixy, aad ooo^of oiur caocem : OurprQviqpe ifi| tiiking 
both of ftiieBe 9s tb^ are, aod viesnng tbe conbexioD be^ 
tween than, from that connexion to discovar, if we can, 
what course of action is fitted to that nature and those 
circumstances. From contemplating the bodily senses, 
and the organs or instruments adapted to them, we learn 
that the eye was given to see with^ the ear to hear with. 

bkjifc^lnml^r9 fvfm ^omdj^mg our i^wiiid pi^r«q>tions 
ai^ Ib^ fi^ cmfm of thgm, we coU^t that the fediog 

of shame, for instance, was given to prevent tb/? dpii^ of 
tbingfi /sbiR^iU ; ^omptmonf to cmry ^^ to relieve pthers 
i^ di»<r^»»; i»)g^« tP v^^ pu4den ¥iolep«^ Qiffi^i^ tp 
0anp^yf«« If, ^oti^img PUT inqwriep m Hm way» it 
oboMld 9l l^Pgtb appe^a tbat jAk^ nature ll^e whol^ qature 
qf 1999 l^s him Wt wi U fitjtod for, that particidar 
cp}|»se of beba^iwr wbif^h we generally distinguish by 
tiM wnup jpf virtue, we ar^ Autbori^i^ to conclude, that 
virtue k^ jthe law we are boni m»der, tb^t it was ao intend^ 
ed by tbe Author of pur b^Pg ; iand we are bound by tiie 
mpsjt mt^^jm^ pf all obligatiQUs, a r^ard to our owu high 
iiote^e^ m)d bappin^n^^ U> conEomx to it in all jutuatioua 
aodeyf»itis. 

SuQian j\9ikvm 13 uot mmpi^ and unifarm, but made up 
of iseveral pin»; and we i^ui ha^e no juat idm of it a» a 
system or i^oa^titutioQ, »ole)9» we lake into our yiew the 
reipedig and rdalipns wbii^ these parts have to each 
other. As the body is w)k one laemb^, but many i m 
our inward structure consists of various inatin$t9» 9pf(^ 
tites, and propeasion^* Tbu3 far there is no di&rmce 
betweeu human creatures and brutes* But bei»des these 
common p^sions md alEeetipns, there is anoth^ piind^ 
pie pepuUar to mankind, that of /conscience, moral senset 
reflec|t,ipu, eail h what you please, by whi^h they are 
^uable4 U> review jth^ whole conduist, to 9pprQYi^ of 

some actions in themselves, and to disapprove of others. 
That this princi{de will of course have some iniuence on 
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our behaviour, at least at times, will faanUy be diluted; 
but the particular iniueooe which it oughi to have, the 
predas degree ei power in the negulatiog of our internal 
frame tliat is asagned it by Him who placed it there, la 
a pdint of the utmost consequenoe in itsdf, and od the 
determinatian of which, the Tery hinge of our Authorii 
Mjoral System tiims. If the faeuky here spoken of be, 
indieed, what it is asserted to he^ in natuie and kind, mp^ 
rior to every other pesoon aad affectbn ; if it be given, 
not merely that it may esiert its fonee oocarionally, or as 
fiur present humour or laney may dispose us, but that it 
may at all times exerotse an uoieontroUahle authority and 
government 4»Ter all ifae rest ; it will then follow, that, in 
order to complete the idea of hunum nature, as a system, 
ve mufit neKt only take in eaeh psrticular Inas, propension, 
instinct, which are seen to belong to it, but we must add, 
besides, the priaraple of conscienoe, together with the 
sufajeetioB that is due to it from all th^ other appetites 
and passions: just aa the idea of « dvil constitutioo is 
formed, not barely from enumeratmg the several meoL. 
h&Tfi and ranks of which it is con^osed, but fiom these 
conffldeced as acdng in various degrees of subordination 
to eaph odier, and all under the Section of the supreme 
authority, whether that authority be vested in one person 
or more. 

The view here given of the internal constitution of man, 
and of the supremacy of conscience, agreeable to the con- 
ceptions of Bishop Butler, enables us to comprehend the 
force of that expression, common to him and the ancient 
moralists, that virtue consists in Jothmnff nature. The 
mjoaning cannot be, that it consists in acting agnoeably 
■to that pvopensty of our nature which happens to be the 
stoongest; or which propels us towaids certtun objects, 
without any regard to the methods by whislk they are to 
be obtained : But the meaning must be, that virtue cob^ 
sists in the due regula^iiem and subjection of all the other 
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appetites and affections to the superior faculty of con- 
science; from a conformity to which alone our actions 
are properly nakurat^ or correspondent to the nature, to 
the whole nature, of such an agent as man. From hence 
too it appear^, that the Author of our frame is by no 
means indiffierent to virtue and vice, or has left us at 
liberty to act at random, as humour or appetite may 
prompt us; but that every man has the rule of right 
within him; a rule attended in the very notion of it with 
authority, and such as has the force of a direction and a 
command from Him who made us what we are, what 
course of behaviour is suited to our nature, and which he 
expects that we should follow. This moral faculty im- 
j)lies also a presentiment and apprehension, that the 
judgment which it passes on our actions, considered as 
of good or ill desert, will hereafter be confirmed by the 
unerring judgment of God ; when virtue and happmess, 
vice and misery, whose ideas are now so closely connect- 
ed, shall be indissolubly united, and the divine govern- 
ment be found to correspond in the most exact propor- 
tion to the nature he has given us. Lastly,^ this just pre- 
rogative or supremacy of conscience it is, which Mr 
Pope has described in his UniverscH Prayer^ though, per- 
haps, he may have expressed it rather too strongly, where 
he says, 

** What conscience dictates to be done, 

'' Or wains me not to do, 
'''• This teach me mor^ihan hell to shun, 

" That, more than heaven pursue." 

The reader will observe, that this way of treating the 
subject of morals, by an appeal to Jhcts^ does not at all in- 
terfere with that other way, adopted by Dr Samuel Clarke 
and others, which begins with inquiring into the rehxtums 
andjitness of things^ but rather illustrates and confirms 
it. That there are essential differences in the qualities of 
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Imman actions^ established by nature, and that this mOu- 
ral difference of things, prior to and independent of all 
wiU^ creates a natural ^fitness in the agent to act agreeaUy 
to it, seems as little to be denied* as that th^ie is the 
morai difference befcnre explained, from whidi we approve 
and feel a pleasure in what is right, and concdve a dis- 
taste to what is wrong. Still, however, when we are en- 
deavounng to establish either this moral or that natural 
difference, it ought never to be f(»gotten, or rather it will 
require to be distinctly shown, that both of these, when 
traced up to their source, suppose an intelligent AuthcH: 
of nature, and moTsi Buler of the world ; who originally 
appointed these differences, and by such an appointment 
has signified his wiU that we should conform to them, as 
the only effectual method of securing our happmess mi the 
whole under his government.* And of this considera- 
tion our Prelate himself was not unmindful ; as may be 
collected from many expresdons in different parts of his 
writings, and particularly from the following passages in 
his Xltii Sermon. ^^ It may be allowed, without any preu 
judice to the cause of virtue and religion, that our ideas 
of happiness and misery are, of all our ideas, the nearest 
and most important to us ; that they will, nay, if you 
please, that they ought to prevail over those of order, and 
beauty, and harmony, and proportion, if there should 
ever be, as it is impossible there ever should be, any in- 
consistence between them.^ And again, <^ Though virtue 
or moral rectitude does indeed consist in affection to and 
pursuit of what is right and good, as such ; yet, when we 
sit down in a cool hour, we can neither justify to our- 
selves this or any other pursuit, till we are convinced 
that it will be for our happiness, or at least not contrary 
to it.'^f 

* See not £, at the end of this Preface. 
-)■ Serin, xi. 
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Bc8idei» the gimeral syfltem of wattiiiy opened above, 
our Aotfaor, in his volume of Sermona, has stated ynih 
aecancy the difference between self4ove and benevo* 
letice ; in cypposition to those who, on the one hand, make 
the whole of virtue to consist in benevolence^* and to 
those who, on the other, assert that every particular affiec* 
tkm and action is resolvable into self-love. In ccmbat* 
ing diese opinions, he has shown, I think unanswerably, 
that there are the same kind of indications in human 
nature, that we were made to promote the happiness of 
others, as that we were made to promote our own ; that 
it 18 no just objection to this, (hat we have dispositions 
to do evU to others as well as good ; for we have also dift* 
positions to do evU as well as good to ourselveSf to our 
own most important interests even in this life, for the 
sake of gratifying a present passion : that the thing to be 
lamented is, not that men have too great a regard to their 
own real good, but that they have not enough ; that be- 
nevolence is not more at variance with, or unfriendly to^ 
self-love, than any other particular affection, is; and that 
by consulting the hapjnness of others a man is so far fSrom 
leuening his own, that tlie very endeavour to do so, though 
he should fail in the accomplishment, is a source of the 
highest satisfaction and peace of mind.-f He has also^ m 
passing, animadverted on the philosopher of MalmiAuryy 
who, in his book << Of Human Nature,^ has advanced, as 
discoveries in moral sdence, that benevolence is only the 
love of power, and compassion the fear of future calamity 
to ourselves. And thb our Author has done, not so much 
with the dengn of exposing the false reasoning of Mr 
Hobbes, but because on so perverse an account of human 
nature he has raised a system, subversive of all justice and 
honesty.J 

* See the 2d Disoertatian " On the Nature of Virtue.'* 

-f See Senxu i. and zL and ihe Preface to the Yoiaine of Sermoni. 

j: See the notes to Serm. i and r. 
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II. The religious system of Bishop Butkr k chiefly to 
be ooUeeted from the treatise, entitled, ^ The Anidogy of 
Religion^ Natural and Revealed, to the Conatitntidii and 
Course of Nature." 

^ All things are double one i^ainst another, and Ckid 

hath made nothitig imperfect."* On this angle obserra^ 

tion of the Son of Siraeh, the whole fabric of our Pielat^a 

defence of itel^on, in his^ Analogy, is raised. Instead 

of indulging in idle speculations, how the world might 

posdbly have been better than it is ; or, forgetful of the 

difference between hypothesis and fact, attempting to ex« 

plain the divine economy with respect to inteUigent cna^ 

tures, from preoonbdved notions of his own ; he Am in*- 

quires what the constitution of nature, as made known to 

us in the way of experiment, actually is ; and fiom this, 

now seen and acknowledged, he endeavours to team a 

judgment of that larger constitution, which religion dis^ 

covers tx> us. If the dispensation of Providence we are 

now under, considered as inhabitants of this world, and 

having a temporal interest to secure in it, be found, on 

^taminadon, to be analogous to, and of a piece with that 

farther dispensation, which relates to us as designed for 

another world, in which we have an eternal interest, de^ 

pending on our behaviour here ; if both may be traced up 

to the same general laws, and aj^ar to be carried on 

according to the same plan of administration ; the fSur 

presumption is, that both proceed from one and the same 

AuthcM*. And if the principal parts objected to in this 

latter dispensation be similar to, and of the same kind 

with what we certainly experience under the former; 

the objections, bang clearly inconclusive in one case, 

because contradicted by plain fact, must, in all reason, be 

allowed to be inconclusive also in the other. 

This way of arguing from what is acknowledged to 
what is disputed, from things known to other things 

• Ecdes. zlii 24. 
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that resemble them, from that part of the divine establish-* 
ment whidi is exposed to our view-to tha,t more important 
one which lies beyond it, is on all hands confessed to be 
just. By this method Sir Isaac Newton has unfolded the 
system of nature ; by the same method Bishop Butler has 
explained the system of grace ; and thus, to use the words 
of a writer, whom I quote with pleasure, '< has f<M*med 
and concluded a happy alliance between faith and philo- 
sophy."^ ^ 

And although the argument from analogy be allowed 
to be imperfect, and by no means sufficient to solve all 
difficulties respecting the government of God, and the 
deagns of his providence with regard to mankind; (a 
degree of knowledge, which we are not furnished with 
faculties for attaining, at least in the present state ;) yet 
surely it is of importance to learn from it, that the natural 
and moral wodd are intimately connected, and parts of 
one stupendous whole, or system ; and that the chief ob- 
jections which are brought against religion, may be urged 
with equal force against the constitution and course of 
nature, where they are certainly false in fact. And this 
information we may derive from the work before us ; the 
proper design of which, it may be of use to observe, is not 
to prove the truth of religion, either natural or revealed, 
but to confirm that pnxtf, already known, by consider- 
ations from analogy. 

After this account of the method of reasoning employed 
by our Author, let us now advert to his manner of apply- 
ing it, first, to the subject of Natural Religicm, and, se- 
condly, to that of Revealed. 

1. The foundation of all our hopes and fears' is a future 
life ; and with this the treatise be^ns. Neither the reason 
of the thing, nor the analogy of nature, according to 
Bishop Butler, give ground for ima^ning, that the un- 
known event, death, will be our destruction. The states 

* Mr Mainwaring's DisserUtion, prefixed to his volame of Sennons. 
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in which we have formerly existed, in the womb aod in 
iQ&ncy , are not more di£Ebirent fcom each other than finom 
that of mature age in' which we now exist: thoefere, 
Ihat we diall ccmtinue to exist hereafter, in a state as dif^ 
&ren| fhim the pilesirait as the prefnnt is from those through 
which we have passed already, is a presumption favoured 
by the analogy of nature. All that we know from Teaion 
concermng death, is the effects it has upon animal bo^Kes; 
and the fraqu^t instances among men, of the mteileetual 
powers continuing in high health and vigour, at the vciy 
time when a mortal disease is on the point of putting 
an end. to aQ the powers of sensation, induce us to hope 
that it may have no effect at all on the hiunaa soul, no( 
even sbmudi as to suspend the exercise of its faculties; 
though, if it have, the suspension ci a power by no means 
implies its extinction, as sleep or a swoon may convince 
lis.* 

The probabihtyof a future state once granted, an im- 
portant question arises,^ How best to secure our interest 
in that state ? We find from idiat passes daily before 
us, that the constitution of nature admits of misery as 
well as happiness ; that both of these aze the consequen- 
ces of oi^r'own actions ; and these consequences we are 
enabled to foresee. Tfadrefbre, that our happiness or 
msacy in .a future Irorld may depend o^ oiir own actions 
alto, and that rewards ot ^umshmepts her^fifter may toU 
low owf good or ill'befaaviour h«fej is but an appointment 
of the samd sort With what we experieboe under the di-^ 
vine government^ aiccor^ng to iii^ regular co^r8e of niu 
tur^.f : 

This supposition is confirmed from anotheir circum- 
stance, that the natural government of God, under which 
we iioW live, is also moral ; in which rewards and punish- 
ments iare the consequences of aptibns, considered as vir- 

• Parti, chap..!. f Chap. 2. 
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tuous and viciouB. Not that every man is rewarded or 
punished here in exact proportion to his desert ; for the 
essential tendendes of virtue and vice, to produoe happi- 
ness and the contrary, wre often hindered from taking 
^ect from acddental causes. However, there are plain- 
ly the rudiments and b^innings of a righteous adminis- 
tration to be discerned in the constitution of nature ; 
from whence we are led to expect,' that these acddental 
hinderances will one day be removed, and the rule of dis- 
tributive justice obtain completely in a more perfect 
iBtate.* 

The moral government of God, thus^ established, imr 
plies in the notion of it some sort of trial, or a moral pos^ 
ability of acting wrong as well as rights in those who ate 
the subjects of it. And the doctrine of religion, that the 
I^'esent life is in fact a state of probation for a future one, 
is rendered credible, from its being analogous throughout 
to the general conduct of Providence towards us with res- 
pect to this world ; in which prudence is necessary to se^ 
cure our temporal interest, just ais we are taught that vir- 
tue b necessary to secure our eternal interest ; and both 
are trusted to ourselve8.f 

But the present .life is not merely a state of probaticm, 
iffl|dying in it di£Bculties and danger, it is also a staie of 
disdpline and improvement; and that, both in our tern-, 
fOfiBl and religious capadty. Thus^ childhood is a state 
of disdpline for youth ; youth for manhood ; and that for. 
old age. Strength of body, and maturity of understands 
ing, arje acquired by degrees ; and ndther of them without 
continual exerdse and attention on our part, not only in 
the be^nning of life, but through the whole course of it. 
$o, again, with respect to o^r religious concerns, the pre^ 
sent world is fitted to be, and to good men is in event, a 
st^te of discipline and iipproyenient for a future one. Tb^ 

? Chap. 3, t Chi^. 4. 
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several passions and propensions implanted in our hearts, 
incline us, in a multitude of instances, to fiwbidden plea- 
sures ; this inward infirmity is increased by varioas snares 
and temptations, perpetually occurring from without: 
hence arises the necessity of recollection and self-govern- 
ment, of withstanding the calls of appetite, and forming 
our minds to habits of piety and virtue ; halnts of which 
we are capable, and which, to creatures in a state of mo- 
ral imperfection, and fallen from their original integrity, 
musi be of the greatest use, as an additional security, 
over and above the principle of consdoice, from the dan- 
gers to which we are exposed.^ 

Nor is the credibility here given, by the analogy of 
nature, to the general doctrine of reli^on, destroyed or 
weakened by any notions concerning necessity. Of itself 
it is a mere word, the Aga of an abstract idea ; and as 
much requires an agent, that is, a necessary agent, in ot- 
der to effect any thing, as freedom requires a free agent. 
Admitting it to be speculatively true, if considered as in- 
fluencing practice, it is the same as false: lor it is matter of 
experience, that, with regard to our present interest, ^d 
as inliabitants of this world, we are treated as if we were 
free; and therefcnre the analog of nature leads us to con^ 
dudei, that, with regard to our futiure inter^t, and as de- 
signed for another world, we shall be treated as free also. 
Nor does die opinion of necesdty^ supponng it possible, 
at all affect dther t}ie general proof of religion, or its ex* 
temal evidence,"}* 

StUl objections may be made against the wisdom and 
goodness of the divine government, to which analogy, 
which can only show the truth or credibility of facts, af- 
fords no answer. Yet evefi here analogy is of use, if it 
sugg^t that the divine government is a scheme or system, 
and not a number of unconnected acts, and that this sys-. 

• Part L Chap. 5. t C^»P- ^' 
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tem is also above our comjn^ension. Now, the govern- 
ment of the natural word aj^ars to be a system of this 
land; with parts, related to^eadi other, and together com- 
posing a whole : in which ^stem, ends are brought about 
by the use of mews, mwy <if whu* meaa^, before ti^ 
rience, would have be^ SM&|)e0ted to have had a quite 
contrary tendency ; which is carrieid on hf general laws, 
^milar causes uniformly producing similar effects; the uti- 
lity of which general laws, and the inoonveniencef whidi 
would probably arise fritHn the Qceasicmal or evai secret 
suqiension of ^hem, we are in some isort enablM to dis- 
cern ;* but of the whole we are incompetent judges, be^ 
cause of the small. part which cdmes witbih oiir view. 
Reasoning then from what we know, it is hi^y credible, 
that thd government of the moral world is a system also 
carried on by general laws, and in winch ends afeaeodm* 
plished by the intervention of means ; and that both e3n- 
stitutions, the natural and the moral, aire so connected, as 
to form together but one scheme. Qui of this sdieme^ as 
that of the natural world taken alone, We are not qualified 
to judge, on aeoount c^ the mutual, respect cf the sisvcpd 
paxts to eadi dtbsr and to the whole, and our dwn'incBi> 
pacity to siirvey the whde, or, with accuracy, any 4ngle 
part All pbjectidnS) therefore, 'to the wisdoni arid good- 
ness of the divine government may be fbuilded merd;y cm 
our ignorance ;^ and to such objections qiur ignorance is 
the {HToper, and a satis&ctory answer.! 

2. The chief difficulties concerning I^atural Relig^ 
being now removed, our Author proceeds, in the next 
place, to that which is Revealed ; and as ah intitiductioii 
to an inquiry into the CredifaUity of Christi^ty, be^ns 
with the consideration of its Importance. . 

* See a Treatise on Divine Benevolence, by Dt Thomas Balguj, P«rt. II. 

-f See Note F. at the end of this Preface. 
t Part i. Ch^. 7. 
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The impoi^taiice df Ctmitianity appears in two reflpepC& 
Firsi^ In its b^ng a republication of Natural.Reliigian^ in 
its native simplioity, with authority^ and widi circum^ 
stances of adrantu^ ; ascertaiinng, in many insfanoes of 
mixnent, wbat before wa^.only probable, and pardcnlarij 
oanfirming thc^ dddtrine of a f ature state of rewards and 
punishments.^ Secondly^ As revealii^ a new dispenHiit- 
tion of Providence, originating from the pure love and 
mercy of Grod^ and conducted by the i^ediation of his 
Son, and the guidance of his Spirit,, for the recovery and 
salvation of matikind, represented in a state of apostacy 
and ruin. This account of Cfaristiamty being admitted to 
be just, and the distinct offices^ of these three ifivine per- 
sons bang orice discovered to us, we ate as much MagsAi 
in point of duty,' to acknowledge the relatixnm we 4rtand in 
to the Son and Holy Ghost, as our Mediator and SaMdi* 
fie^, as we are obliged in poidtv of duty to acknowledge 
the relation we stand in- to Crod the Father i; akhoogh the 
two former of these relations be learnt from fevektion 
only, and in the last we are ioGstracted by > the %bt ci 
nature; the obhgation in ^ther case, arising from. the 
office themselves, and not at aQ depending on the man* 
ner in which they are made known to us.f 

The presumptions against revdistiotf in generd afe^. that 
it is not discoverable by reason, that it is unlike to what is 
so discovered, and that it was introduced and supported 
by miracles. But in a dcheme sel large astbat of the uni-» 
verse, unbounded in extent and everlasting in doratioo, 
there: must of necessity be numberless circumstanioes 
which are beyond the reach of our faculties to diso^m, 
and which can only.be known by divine illumination. 
And both in the natund and moral government of the 
world, under which we live, we find many things unlike 

* ISee note G, at the end of ^is Preface. 
*f- Part \\i Chapter 5. 
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one to another, and therefore ought not to wonder if the 
same uiiUkeniess obtain between things visible and invisi- 
ble ; although it be far from tnie, that fev^ed religion 
is entirely unlike the constitution of nature, as analogy 
may teach us. Nor is there any thing incredible in reve- 
lation, considered as miraculous; whether miracles be 
supposed to have been performed at the beginning of the 
world, or after a course of nature has been established. 
Hot at the begk^nw^ of the world ; for theii there was 
either no course of nature at all, or a power must have 
been exerted totally different from what that course is at 
present : All meii and animals cannot have been bom^ as 
they are how ; but a pair of each sort musthaVe been pro- 
duced at first, in a way altogether unlike to that in which* 
they have been since produced ; unless we affirm, that 
men and animals have existed from eternity in an endless 
succesfflon : One miracle, therefore, at leasts there must 
have been at the be^nning of the world, or at th^ time 
of man^s creation. . Not after ihe set&em&nA t^a course qf 
nature^ on account of miracles being contrary to that 
course, or, in other words, contrary to experi^ce; for, 
in order to know whether miracles, worked in attestation 
of a divine religion, be contrary to experience or not, we 
ought to be acquainted with other cases^i similar or parallel 
to those in which miracles are alleged to have been 
wrought. But where shall we find such amilar or parallel 
eases .^ The world which we inhabit affords none: a We 
know of no extraordinary revelations from Grod to man^ 
but those recorded in the Old and New Testament ; all of 
which were established by miracles : It cannot therefore 
be said, that miracles are incredible, because contrary to 
experience, when all the experience we have is in favour 
of miracles, and on the side of reli^on.* Besides, in 
reasoning concerning mii^cles, they ought not to be com« 

* 

* See note H, at the end of this Preface. 
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pared with common natural events^ but widi uncommon 
appearances, such as comets, magnetism, electridty; 
which, to one acquainted only with the usual phenomena 
of nature, and the common powers of matter, must be« 
fore proof of their aiitual existencei be thought incredible.* 
The presumptions against Hevelation in general being 
dispatched, objections against the Christian Bevelatioa in 
particular, against the scheme of it, as distinguished firom 
objections against its evidence, are considered next Now, 
supponng a revelation to be really given, it is highly pvo- 
haUe befoardband, that it must contain many things ap* 
pearing to us liable to objections. The acknowledged 
dispensation of nature is very different from what we 
should have expected : reasoning then from analogy, the 
revealed dispensation, it is credible, would be also diffe- 
rent. Nor are we in any sort judges at what time, or in 
what degree, or manner it is fit or expedtent for God to 
instruct us, in tilings confessedly of the greatest use» either 
by natural reason, or by supernatural information. Thus, 
axguing on speculation only, and without experience, it 
would seem very unlikely that so important a remedy as 
that provided by Christianity, for the recovery of man- 
kind from a state of ruin, should have been for so many 
ages withheld ; and, when at last vouchsafed, should be 
imparted to so few; and, after it has been imparted, 
should be attended with obscurity and doubt. And just 
so we might have argued, before experience, concerning 
the remedies provided in nature for bodily diseases, to 
which by nature we are exposed : for many of these were 
unknown to mankind for a number of ages ; are known 
but to few now ; some important ones probably not dis- 
covered yet ; and those which are, neither certain in their 
application, nor universal in their use: And the same 
mode of reasoning that would lead us to expect they 

* Gli»p. 2. 
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should have been so, would lead us to expect that the ne^* 
ces^ty of them should have been supecsedod, by there 
being no diseases ; as the necessity of the Christian scheme^ 
it may be thought, might also have been superseded, by 
preventing the fall of man, so that he should not have 
stood in need of a Redeemer at all.* 

As to objections against the wisdom and goodness of 
Christianity, the same answer may be applied to them as 
was to the like objections against the constitution of natuf k 
For here also, Christianity is a scheme or economy, com- 
posed of various parts, forming a whole, in which scheme 
means are used for the accomplishing of ends ; and which 
is cc^ducted by generEil laws, (^ all of which we know as 
little as il^e do of the cbfistitution of nature. Andtheseenu 
ing want of wisdom or goodness ih this system is to be as- 
cribed to the same cause, as the like appearances of defects 
itk the tiatural system ; our inability to discern the whole 
scheme^ and our ignorance of the relation of those piurts 
which are discernible to others beyond our vieij^. 
. The objections against Christianity, as a mattei^of faot^ 
and Against the wisdom and goodness of it, haraig been 
obviated together, the chief of therh ai^ now to be canA- 
deced distinctly. One of th^se, which is levelled agfainst 
the efatire system itself, is of this sort : The.i*.eBtoration 
of mankind, represented ill Scripture as the gtedt design 
of the gospel, is described as reqtiirin^ a long series of 
means, and persons, and dispensations, befcire it can b^ 
brought to its completion ; whereas the whole ought to 
have been ejBPected' at once. Now every thing we see in 
the course of nature, shows the folly of this objection. 
For in the natural course of Providence, ends are brought 
about by means, not operating immediately and at once, 
but deliberately and in a way of progresdon ; one thing 
bdng subservient to another, this to somewhat further. 

• Chap. 3. 
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The change of seaacm, :the npemng oi fiuits^ the growth 
of y^Udibandamtnal bodies, ore iiMfcADces of thu^ And 
therefore^ QsiA, the stne progresnire method ahoold be fcd- 
loimi in the-^Kspensatioii of Chnstianity, a^ is observed in 
the oomtnon dispeiiflation of Pxondenoe, ia a teuaaMe 
expectatbn jairtifted by the analogy of nature.* 

Ahdth^ m€ium8taiice> objected to bi th^ Chriitiaii 
scheme, U tb^ a^ijiointmeitt of a Mediator, and the aaraig 
of the world ithtotigli hitti* But the visible govermtiefit 
ci Qod b^ttg aerially administered m this way, or by the 
medaatibn and instrumentality of others, there cau be no 
^nitfid j»^iifi^tic»i against ah appeintmait of this kind, 
agidttst hi& hivkible government being exercised in the 
sathe manner* We have se^ already, that with regard 
to, ourselves this visible government is canied on by re- 
wards and punishments ; for happiness and Husery are th^ 
cottseqiiencesof bur own actions, conndered as virtnoiia 
and vidous ; and these consequences we are enabled to 
foresee. It might have beeii imagined, before consukiiig 
expaidice, that after we had rendered ourselves liable to 
mitory by oiir own ill xsonduct^ sorrow for what was past, 
and bdiaving Well for the future, would, alone and of 
themselves, have ejcempted us from deserved pumshment, 
and restored m to the divine favour. But the fact is 
othervnse ; aiid real reformation is often found to be of 
no avail, so as to sc^ture the criminal froin poverty, sick, 
ness, infamy, and deaths the never failing attendants on 
vice and extravagance, exceeding a cettain degree. - By 
the coiirse of nature then it appears, God does not always 
pardon a sinner on his repentance. Yet there is provision 
made, even in nature, that the miseries which men bring 
on themselves, by unlawful indulgences, may in many 
cases be mitigated, and in some removed ; partly by ex- 
traordinary exertions of the offender himself, but more 

* Chap. 4. 
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especially and frequently by the intervention of otlufi'd^ 
who voluntarily, and from motives of compassion^ submit 
to labour and sorrow, such as produce long and lasting in- 
conveniences to themselves^ as the means of rescuing ano- 
ther from the wretdied effects of former imprudences. Nu 
carious punishment, therefore^ cr one person^s suffmngs 
contributing to the relief of anodier, is a providaitial dis- 
position in the economy of nature :* And it ought not to 
be matte^ of surprise, if by a method analogous to this we 
be redeemed fnxn sin and misery, in the economy of grace. 
That mankind at present are in a state of degradation, dif- 
ferent from that in which they were originally created, is 
the very ground of the Christian revelation, a6 contained in 
the Scriptures. Whether we acquiesce in the account^ that 
our being placed in such a state is owing to the crime of 
our first parents, or choose to ascribe it to any other cause^ 
it makes no difference as to our oondition : the vice and 
unhappiness of the world are still there, notwithstanding 
all our supporidons ; nor is it Christianity that hath put us 
into this state. We learn also from the same Scriptures, 
what experietice and the use of expiatory sacrifices from the 
most early times might have taught us, that repentance 
alone is not suffici^it to prevent the fatal consequences of 
past transgressions ! But that still there is room for mercy, 
and that repentance shall be available, though not of itself, 
yet through the mediation of a divine person, the Messiah ; 
who, from the sublimest principles of compassion, when 
we were dead in trespasses and sins,-|- suffered and died, 
the innocent for the guilty, the just for the unjust,]: that 
we might have redemption through his blood, evep the 
forgiveness of sins.|| In what way the death of Christ 
was of that efficacy it is said to be, in procuring the re- 
conciliation of sinners, the Scriptures have not explain- 

* See note I, at the end of this Preface. 
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ed: It is enough tliat the doctrine is revealed ; that it is 
not contrary to any truth which reason and experience 
teach us ; and that it accords in perfect harmony with the 
usual method bf the divine conduct in the govonment of 
the world.* 

Again it bath been saidi that if Ae Christian revdation 
were true, it must have been universal, and could not 
have been left upon doubtful evidence But Grod, in hb 
natural prdvidence, dispenses his gifts in great variety, not 
only among creatures of the same species, but to the same 
ihdividaals also at different times. Had the Christian re^. 
velation been universal at first, yet, from the diversity of 
men'^s abilities, both of miiid and body, their various 
means of improvement, and other external advaatagesi 
some persons must soon have beieii in a situation, with 
respect to reli^ous knowl^ge^ much superior to that of 
others as mudi perhaps as they are at present : And all 
men will bs equitably dealt with at last ; and to whom 
little is given, of him little will be required^ Then, as to 
the evidence of religion being left doubtful, difficulties of 
this sort, like difficulties in practice, afford scope and op- 
portunity for a virtuous exerdse of the understandings and 
dispose the mind to acquiesce and rest satisfied with any 
evidence that is real. In the daily ooknmerce of life^ men 
are obliged to act upon great uncertainties, with regard to 
success in their temporal pursuits; and the case with re- 
gard to reli^on is parallel. However^ though religion be 
not intuitively true, the proofs of it which we have are 
amply sufficient in reason to induce Us to embrace it ; and 
dissatisfaction with those proofs may possibly be men^s 
own fault-f 

Nothing remains but to attend to the positive evidence 
there is for the truth of Christianity. Now, besides its 
direct and fundamental proofs, which are miracles and 
prophedes ; there, are many collateral circumstances, 

' • Chap. 5. t Chap. 6. 
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which may be united into one view, and aitogjetber may 
be considered as nudcing up one argument. In tins way 
of treating the stibject, the revelation, whether real or 
otherwise, may be supposed to be wholly historicai : the 
general design of which appears to be, to give an account 
of the condition of l*elig^on, and its prof^aors, mth a con- 
dse narration of the political state of things, as fior as reli* 
gton is affected by it, during a great kngth of time, near 
Ax thousand years of which are already past. More pln% 
ticukrly, it comprehends an account of GkxTs entenng> 
into covenant with one nation, the Jews, that he would 
be their God, and that they should be his people ; of his 
often intcQTposing m their affairs ; giving them the jpn^ 
nnse, and afterwards the possiessionj of a flourishing coun^ 
try ; assuring them of the greatest national pro&qpecity, in 
cas^ of their obedience, and threatening the severest na-^ 
tional punisibment, in case they forsook him, and joined 
in the idolatry of their pagan neighbours. It contains 
also a prediction of a particular person to appear m the 
fuhaess of time, in whom aH the promises of God to the 
Jews were to be fulfilled : And it relates, that, at the 
time expected, a person did actually appear^ assuming to 
be die Saviour foretold; that he worked various-miracles 
among them, in confirmation of his divine authority; and, 
as was foretold also, was rejected and put to death by tlie 
very people who had long desired and waited for his com- 
ing : But that his reUgion, in spite of all opposition^ was 
established in the world by his disciples, invested with 
supernatural powers for that purpose ; of the fate and for- 
tunes of which religion there is a prophetical description, 
carried down to the end of time. Let any one now, after 
reading the above history, and not knowing whether the 
whole were not a fiction, be supposed to ask, Whether all 
that is liere related be true ? and instead of a direct 
answer, let him be informed of the several acknowledged 
facts, which are found to correspond to it in real life ; and 
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then, let him compare the history and facts together, and 
observe the astonishing coinddence of botli : &ich a joint 
review must appear to him of very great weight, and to 
amount to evidence somewhat raote than human. And 
unless the whole smes, and every particular circumatanoe 
contained in it, can be thought to have arisen from aeck> 
dent, the truth of Christianity is proved^* 

The view here^ven of the moral and religious systems 
<3£ Bishop Butler, it willimmediBtely be perceived, is 
chiefly intended for younger students, especially for stu- 
dents in divinity ; to whom it is hoped it may be of use, 
soas to eneoiirage them to peruse, with proper diligence^ 
the original wor jss of the Author liimsdf. For it may be 
necessary: to observe, that neidier of the volumes of this 
excellent Prelate are addressed to those who read lor 
amusement, or curiosity, or to get rid of time. All sub- 
jects are not to be comprehended with the same ease; and 
morality and religion, when treated as sdences, each ac- 
compamed with difficulties of its own, can ndther of them 
be understood as they ought, without a very peculiar at- 
tention. But morality and reli^on are not merely to be 

* Chap. 7- To the Analogy aie subjoined two Diflwrtatk»it, both origU 
naliy inserted in the body of the work. One on Personal Identity, in which 
are contained some strictures on Mr Locke, who asserts that consciouflBeis 
makes or constitutes personal identity ; whereas, as our author observes, con- 
sciousness makes only personality, or is necessary to the idea of a person, 
i e. a tlitnlring intelligent being, but presupposes, and therefinre canxkot con* 
stitute, personal identity ; just as knowledge presupposes truth, but does not 
constitute it. Consciousness of past actions does indeed show us the identity 
of ourselves, or gives us a certain assurance that we are the same persons or 
living agents now, which we were at«the time to whidi our remembrance 
can look back ; but still we should be the same persons as we were, though 
this consciousness of what is past were wanting, thon^ all that had been 
done by us formerly were forgotten ; unless it be true, that no person has 
existed a single moment beyond what he can remember. The other disser- 
tation VA Onike Nature of Virtue^ which properly belongs to the moral 
system of ottr Author, already explained. 
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studied as sciences, or as being speculatively true ; they 
are to be regarded in another and higher light, as the rule 
of life and manners, as containing authoritative directions 
by which to regulate our faith and practice. And in this 
view, the infinite importance of them conadered, it can 
never be an indifferent matter whether they be received or 
rejected. For both claim to be the voice of God ; and 
whether they be so or not, cannot be known, till their 
daims be impartially examined. If they indeed epme from 
Him, we ase bound to ccmform to them at our peril : nor 
is it left to our choice, whether we will submit to the obli^ 
gations they impose upon us or not ; for submit to them 
we must, in such a sense, as to incur the puuidiments de- 
nounced by both against wilful disobedience to their ia* 
junctions. 



The following Epitaph, said to be written by Dr Natha- 
niel Forster, is inscribed on a flat marble stone, in 
the cathedral church of Bristol, placed over the spot 
where the remains of Bishop Butler are depoated ; 
and which, as it is now almost obliterated, it may be 
worth while here to preserve. 



H. S. 

Reverendus admodum in Chrigto Pater 
JOSEPHUS BUTLER, LL.D. 

Hujtace primo Diosce^eaa 
Deinde Dunelmensii Epiicopua, 

Qualis qtumhisq ; Fir erat 

Sua libmHsMme agnaoU asUu: 

£t si quid Prcesnli out Scriptori adjbmam valeni 

Mens aKHsrimOf 

Ingenii perspicacis ei subacH Vis, 

Animusq ; pius, simplex , candidus, liberaUs, 

Morhii haudJacUe evanescet memoria. 

Obiit Baihonice 16 Kdknd. JvHi, 

A. D. 1762. 

Jnnos natus 60. 
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Page xvL A. 



D&. BuTl.SB» when Bkhop of Bristiol, pat up « crott, a pUin piece of Barbie 
inlaid, in the cfaapd of his episcopal hooae* This, which was intended hj the 
W ame le aa Prelate merely as a sign or memorial, that true Christians we to 
bear iheir cross, and not to be ashamed of liollowing a cradfied Master, was 
ooDSidered as affinding a presmnption, that he was secretly inclined to Popish 
forins and ceremonies, and had no great dislike to Popery itseUL And, on ac- 
count of the ofinoe it occasioned, bo& at the time and sinee^ it wore to be 
wiahed, in prudence, it had not been done. 



Page zix. B. 

Many of the mntiwm% m thei§ Two Bisconises of Bishop Batier, coQoem-> 
ing the sovereign good of man ; the Unpoesibility of procuring it in the present 
life ; the unsatiafiictimness of earthly enjoyments ; together with the somewhat 
beyond and above them all, which once attained, there will rest nothing fur- 
ther to be wished or hoped ; and which is then only to be expected, when we 
shall have put off this mortal body, and our union with Qod shall be com- 
plete ^ occur In Honker* » JScoktiattkal Polity y Book I. sec. xL . 



Page zxiii. C. 

When the first edition of this Preface was published, I had in vain endea- 
voued to procure a sl^ht of the pi^pers, in ivbidi Bishop Butler wa| accused 
of having died a Papiat, and Archbishop Seckqr's replies to them ; though I 
wdl remembcnd to have read both, when they first appeared in the public 
pn&ts. But a learned professor in the University of Oxford has furnished me 
vith the whok contioveniy in its original form ; a brief history of which it 
may not be unaceeptable to offer here to the curious reader. 
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« 

The attack was opened in the year 1767, in an anonymoag pamphlet, en<f 
titled, ^< The Root of Protestant Enon Examined ;" in which the author ag« 
serted, that, ^^ hy an anecdo^ latdy giyei^ him," that «' Sfme Prelate,*? (who 
at the bottom of the page ia^alled B-^p of D— m) '^ is said to have died in 
the commnmon of a Church, that makes much use of saints, saint's days, and 
all the trumpery of saint worship.'* When this remarkable £m^ now first 
divulged, came to be generally known, it occasioned, as might be expected, 
no little alarm ; and intelligence of it was no sooner conveyed to Archbishop 
Seeker, than, in a short letter, signed MUopteuiietj and printed in the ^^ 8t 
James's Chnmide of May 9," he called upon the writer to produce his autho- 
rity for publishing <^ so gross and scandalous -a falsehood." To this challenge 
an immediate answer was returned by the author of the pamphlet, who, now 
assuming the name of Phikkutheirotj infinmed Miiopteudesj through the 
channel of the same paper, that ^' such anecdote had been given him ; and 
that he was yet of opmioii that there was nodiing improbable in it, when It is 
considered that the same Prelate put up the Popish ituignia of the cra$9 in 
his chapel, when at Bristol ; ' and in his last Episcopal Charge, has squintiid 
vary mudi towards that superstition." Here we find t^e accusati on n6t onfy 
repeated, but supported by reasons, such as they are, of which it seemed ne- 
cessaky that some notice should be udcen ; nor did the Ardibishop eonoeive it 
unbeoonting his own dignity to stand up on this occasion, as the vindidttov of 
innocence against the calumniator of the hdpless dead. Acc or dingly, in a 
second letter in the same newspaper of May 23, and subscribed MUopseudes 
as before ; after redUng from Bishop Butler's Sermon before the Lords, the 
very passage here printed in the Prefiwe, and observing, that '^ there are, 
in tho same sermon, declarations as strong as can be made, against temporal 
punishment for heresy, schism, or even for idolatry ;"" his Grace esLpresses him- 
self thus: <« Now he (Bishop Butler) was uliivetsaDy esteemed, throa§^t 
his lifo, a man of strict piety and honesty, as well as aneommbn abilities.: He 
gave all the proofe, pubHid and private, which his stotkm led hhn to give, and 
they were decisive and daily, of his continuing to ihA last a sincere member of 
the Church of England. Nor haid evd^ any df his acquaintance, or most inti- 
mate friends, nor have they to this day, the least doubt of it" As to putting 
up a crott in his chapd, the Archbishop frankly owns, that for himself he 
wishes he had not ; and thinks that in so doing the bishop did amiss. But then 
he asks, «' Can that be opposed, as any proof of Popery, to all the evidence on 
the other side, or even to Uie single evidence of the above mentioned sermon ? 
Most of our chuidies have crosses u|Km them : fie they therefore Popish 
churches ? The Lutherans have more than timses in thehrs s are the Lutho- 
rans therefore Papists ?" And as to the Charge, no Papi^ his Grace remarks, 
would have spoken as Bishop Butler there does, of the bbitervsnoes pemliar lo 
Roman Catholics, somer of which he expressly oenimrQi as wrong and supersti- 
tious, and others, as made subservient to the purposes of superstition^ and, on 
these accounts, abolished at the Reformation. After the pid>lication of this 
letter, Phileleutherot replied in a short d^ence of his own conduct, but with- 
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out prbdudng any" thing new in confiimation of what he had advanced. And 
here the cbntroreisir, so far as the two prindpals were ocmcemed, lecDia'tD 
hare ended. ^ 

But the dispute was not suffered to die awi^ quite so soon. For in the 
sameyear, and in the same newspaper of July 21, another letter appeared ; in 
which the author not only contended that ihe cross in the Episcopal Chapel at 
Bristfd, and the €haxge to the Clergy of Dnxhaoi in 1751, amount to fuU 
proof of a strong attadiunent to the idoiatroos oammunion of the Chuicb of 
Borne, but,, wdh the reader's leave, he would fidn aiccoant for the Bishop's 
^< tendency this way." And this he attempted to do, << tarn the natural 
melancholy and gloominessof Dr Butler's disposition ; ftom his great fbndness 
for the lives of Romish saints, and their books of mystic piety ; firom his draw- 
ing the notions of teaching men religion, not f^rom the New Testament, but 
6om philnsophical and political opinions of his own ; and above all, ftom his 
transition ftom' a strict dissenter amongst the piesbyterians to a rigid church- 
man, and his sudden and imexpected devatinn to great wealth and dignity in 
the Church." The attack, thns renewed, excited the AichUshop's attentkn 
a second time, and drew ftom hima firesb answer, subscribed also MUopseudcM^ 
in the <« St James's Chronicle of August 4." In this letter, our exceOent 
Metropolitan, first of all obliquely hinting at the unfahmess of ntting in judg- 
ment on the character of a man who had been dead 16 yean ; and then re- 
minding bis correspondent, that ^^ fuU proof had been abeady published, that 
Bishop Butler abhorred Popery as a vile conuption of Christianily, and that it 
mi^t be proved, if needful, that he held the Pope to be the antichrist ;" (to 
which decisive testhnonies of undoubted aversion ftom the Romish Cbuidi, 
another is also added in the Postscript, his taking, when promoted to the see of 
Durham, for his domestic ch^ilain, Dr Nath. Fonter, who had ppblished, not 
four years before, a Sermon, entitled. Popery Destructive pf the IfVidcnoe of 
Christianity;) proceeds to observe, «<That the natural melancholy of the Bishop's 
temper would rather have fixed him amongst his first ftiend», than prompted 
hhn to the change he made : That he read books of all sorts, as well as books 
of mystic piety,' and knew how to jack the good that was in them out of the 
bad : That his opinions were exposed without reserve in his Analogy and his 
Sermons ; and if the doctrine of either be Popish or unscriptural, the learned 
world hath mistaken strangely in admiring both : That, instead of being a 
strict dissenter, he never was a communicant in any dissenting assembly ; on 
the contrary, that he went occasionally, from his early years, to the establish- 
ed worship, and became a constant conformist to it when he was barely of 
age, and entered himself, m 1714, of Oriel College: That his elevation to 
great dignity 'm the Church, for ftom bemg sudden and unexpected, was a gra- 
dual and natural rise, thtough a variety of preferments, and a period of 32 
years : That, as Bishop of Durham, he had very little authority beyond his 
brethren, and, m ecderiastical matters, had none beyond them ; a larger m- 
come than most of them he had ; but this he employed, not, as was msinuated, 
in augmenting the pomp of worship in his cathedral, where, indeed, it is no 
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greater than in others, but for the purpose of chaiky, aad in the veptiring of 
liis homes." After diese temarks, the letter doses with the foHosiring wotds : 
*^Upon the whole, few accusations so entirdy groundless, have been so poAi- 
nadously, I am unwifling to say maHeiouity, cuzisd «b, as the psesent ; and 
suiiely it is high time for ihe authors and ahetfton of it, in meie^ooiMam piu* 
denee, to show some legaid, if not to troth, at least to fltuoM." 

It only remains to be mentioned, that the above letter of Aichbishop Scdcer, 
had such an eflfect on a wxker, who signed fafansslf in the «< St James^ CShio- 
mde of August 25,*' A DiuetiHng Minister^ OMEthededaied itas Us opinioB, 
that ** the andior of the pamphlet -called, 1^ Hoot of Protestant Snost Exa- 
mined, and his finends, were obUged in candour, in jnsdoe, and in faeDoar, to 
xeb!act dieir^chaige, unless they ooald estshlish it on nndi better graunds 
than had MAerto appeand;'' and he espressed his ^^ hopes, ihaC it would be 
midetstood Aat the ctissenters in geBcxsl had no hand in the aeoMsatioii, aad 
that it had only been the act of two ^r three mistaken men.'* Another pei^ 
son also, <'a foreigner by burth," as he says of himself who had been kng an 
admner of Bishop Butler, and had perased with great attention all that had 
been written an both sides in the present controfeBsy, confesses he had been 
^< wonderfully pleased with oSMerving, with what candour and temper, as wtdlas 
deazness and solidity, he was vindicated fiom the a^etsioBS laid agamst him.*' 
All the adversaries of our Prdate, however, had not the vktue or sense to he 
thus convmced ; seme of whom stiU continued, under the Agnatuies of Old 
Martin^ LaHmefj An Impartial Prctegtaniy Paulinutj MiiO$MAitj to repeat 
their confuted falsehoods in the public prints : as if the curse of ealumaiaton 
had fallen upon them, and their memory, by being long a traitor to truth, liad 
taken at last a sevcK levepge, jmd compdled then to oeeffit 4heir ovm Jmu 
The first of these gentknien, (Hd Martin^ who dates finm Newcastle, May 39, 
from the rancour and malignity with whidi his letter idMnnds, and finm idic 
partictdar viiulenoe he disooven towprds the diaiaetew of Bishop Bsidtt and 
his defender, I conjecture to be no other than the very person who Juid almsdy 
figured in this dispute, so early as the year 1752 ; of whoiie work, eatitkd^ 
*^ A Serious Inquiry into the Use and Importance of ExteoMd Bdligion,'* the 
reader will find some account in the notes subjooied to the Bishi^*B Chaige, 
in the second volume. 



Page nxiii. D. 

The letters, with a s^^ of whidi I was indulged by the ikvour of our pre. 
sent most worthy Itf etn^litan, are all, as I remember, wn^ped together under 
one cover ; on the bads of which is written, in Aichbishop JBecker*s own 
hand, the fiiUowing words, or words to tl^s eiRct, ^VPresumptive Azgumenta 
that Bishop Butler did not die a Papist.'* 
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Page xxix. £. 

^< Far be it ftom me," says the excellent Dr T^ Balguy,* " to dopate the 
reality of a moKol principle in the human heart Ifiei ita exiatenee : I cleady 
diaeem it* itie and faspottanee. But in no respect ia it m^e i m port aat , tea 
as it mggests te idea of a n$ordl g09eni9r, JueAdm idea be enn cAced, and 
thepnadple of eonadenee wHl aoon be found weak and incffaetnaL Iia in* 
ihienoe on men's eonduet has, indeed, been leo mttdb nndervalned by aomephi- 
loaofMeal inqdries. But be that inflnenee, iifaile it last, raoie or leaa, it la 
not a itetidff and permanefit fdoetple ci acdon. UnhappQy wealmiys !»▼• it 
m oost pewet to lay k aUeep^-^Neglect alone will svppicas and stifle it, and 
bring it dmost into a stale of stapefaction. Nor can any thing, less than the 
terrors of religion, awaken ova minds hom this dangcsous and deadly alecf. 
Ia can never be a matter of indiffezenee to a 0iMelng man, whether he is to be 
happy or miserable beysnd the giave.' 
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Page zxavL F* 

The ignoronee offoem h a fbvooiite doctrine with Bishop Butler. It oeeum 
in the Senmd Part of the Analogy ; it makes the subject of his Fiitesoiik Serb 
mon ; and we meet with it again in Ms Charge. Whether, somrtimes, it be 
not cairied to a Jength which is excesdve, may admit of doubt. * 

Pagexxxvii Gw 

AdtniraUe to ^ puipose are the wwds of Dr T. Balgny, in die 9tfa of hit 
Discourses, already referred to, p. bdiL ** The doetfhie of a ^ ft» eomef 
some person wifl say, is a doctrine eimtiund rsligio* ; and can never, tlicso- 
fore, be proper ly alleged to show the hnportaiice of levelatieii. They jndgs^ 
periisps, from ihe frame of the- world, that the present systtm is iinperfketf 
they see designs m it, not yet cun^kteS; and they think they have grooBis 
for expecting ttna^er state, in which tlwse derigns shall be Jhti^er eanied 
on, and brought to a oondnston, i wiih> of infinite wisdom. I am not oon- 
oemed to depute iheJuHnett of tids reasoning; near do I wish to dispale it 
But how far win it teach? Will it lead us to the CArlfHofi doctrine of a 
judgment to come ? Winitgive vslhepnM^eetof anf<«r»i<y ofhapphieM? 
Nothing of an this. It shows us only, that ieo^ is net te end of e«r beings | 
that we are likely to pass hereafter into odier systems, mote &yonrable than 
the present to the great ends of God's providence, the virtue and the happim 
nest of his intelligent creatures. But into> whai systems we are to be remov- 
ed ; what new scenes are to be presented to us, either of pleasure or pain ; 
what new parts we shan have to act, and to what trials and temptations we 
may yet be exposed ; on aU these subjects we know just nothing. That our 

* Discourse ix. 
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happiness for ever dependi on our conduct here^ is a most important proposi-> 
tion, which we learn ordy from reveldtionJ*^ 

Page xxxviiL H; 

In the common afikirs of life, common experience is ifufficient to direct us. 
But will common experience serve to guide our judgment ooncemiDg Refill 
and redemption of mankind P from what we see every day^ can we explain 
commencement^ or foretel the dittolution of the world ? To judge of events 
like these, we should be conversant in the history of othor planets ; should be 
distinctly informed of God's various dispensations to all the different orders of 
rational beings. Instead, then, of grounding our religious opinions on wha^ 
we call experience^ let us apply to a more certain guide^ let us hearken to the 
teetimony of God himself. The credibility o£ human testimony^ and the con- 
duct of human agents^ are subjects perfectly within the reach of our natural 
faculties ; and we ought to desire no firmer foundation for our bdisf of reli- 
gion, than for the judgments we form in lihe common afiairs of life ; where 
we see a little plain testimony easily outweighs the most specious conjectures, 
and not seldom even strong probabilities." Dr Balguy*s 4th Charge. See 
also an excellent pamphlet, entitled, *' Remarks on Mr Hume's Essay on the 
Natural History of Religion, § 5. ; and the 6th of Dr Powell's Discourses. 

Paige xUi. I. 

Dr Arthur Ashley Sykes, from whose writings some good may be collected 
out of a multitude pf things of a contrary tendency, in what he is pleased to 
call ^^ The Scripture doctrine of Redemption^"* opposes what is here advan- 
ced by Bishop Butler ;, quoting his words, but without mentioning his name. 
IS what is said above be not thought a sufficient answer to the objections of 
this author, the reader may do well to consult a Charge ^' On the Use and 
Abuse of Philosophy in the Study of Rdigionj" by the late Dr Powell ; who 
seems to me to have had the observations of Dr Sykes in his view, where he 
is confuting the reasonings of certain philoso^iizing divines against the doc- 
trine of the atonement. Powell's Discourses, Chaige III. p. 342 — 348. 

* See the observations on the texts cited in his first chapter, and also in 
chapters the fifth add sixth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



If the reader should meet here with any thing 

which he had not before attended to, it will 

not be in the observations upon the constitution 

and course of nature^ these being all obvious ; 

but in the aj^lication of them : in which, 

though there is nothing but what appears to 

me of some real weight, and therefore of great 

importance ; yet he will observe several things 

which wiU appear to him of very Uttle, if he 

can think things to be of little importance, 

which are of any real weight at aU, upon such 

a subject as religion. However, the proper 

force of the following treatise lies in the whole 

general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted, by many persons, that Christianity is 
not so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that 
it is, now at length, discovered to be fictitious. 
And accordingly they treat it, as if, in the pre- 
sent age, this were an agreed point among all 
people of discernment ; and nothing remained, 
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* 

but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth 
and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, for 
its haying so long interrupted a.e pLsuies of 
the world. On the contrary, thus much, at 
least, will be here founds not taken for granted^ 
but proved, that any reasonable man, who will 
thoroufi^hly consider the matter, may be as 
much LLd, as he is ofhis o™ beLg, that 
it is not, however, so clear a cas^ that there is 
nothing in it. There is, I thinks strong evi-- 
dence of its truth ; but it is certain no one can, 
upon principles of reason, be satisfied of the 
contrary. And the practical consequence to be 
drawn from this, is not attended to^ by every 
one who is concerned in it. 



May, 1736. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



FROfiABLK evidence is essentially distinguished 
from demoi^strative by this, that it admits of de* 
grees^ and of all variety of them, from the highest 
moral certainty, to the very lowest presumption. 
We cannot, indeed, say a thing is probably true 
upon one very slight presumption for it ; because, 
as there may be probabilities on both sides of a 
question, there may be some against it : and though 
there be not, yet a slight presumption does not 
beget that degree of conviction, which is implied 
in saying a thing is probably true. But that the 
slightest possible presumption is of the nature of 
a probability, appears from hence, that such low 
presumption, often repeated, will amount even to 
moral certainty. Thus, a man's having observed 
the ebb and flow of the tide to«day, a£Pords some 
sort of presumption, though the lowest imaginable, 
that it may happen again to-morrow ; but the ob- 
servation of this event for so many days, and 
months, and ages together, as it has been observed 
by mankind, gives us a full assurance that it wilL 

A 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

T%at which chiefly constitutes prchMUty, is 
expressed in the word likely ; t. e. like some truth,* 
or true event ; like it, in itself, in its evidence, in 
some more or fewer of its circumstances. For 
when we determine a thing to be probably true, 
suppose that an event has or wHl come to pass, 'tis 
from the mind's remarking in it a likeness to some 
other event, which we have observed has come to 
pass. And this observation forms, in numberless 
daily instances, a presumption, opinion, or full 
conviction, that such event has or will come to 
pM» ; acobrcGing as the observation is, that the like 
event has sometimes,, most commonly, or always, 
ao far as bur observation reaches, come topas&at 
like distances of time, or place, or upon like ooca* 
mms. Hence arises thei belief, that a child, if it 
lives twenty yeats, will grow up to the stature and 
stre!&gth of a man ; that food "vdll ccmtribute to the 
pipeaervation of its life, and the want of it for such 
9 number of days be its certain destruction. So, 
likewise, the nde and measure of our hopes and 
fears concierning the success of our pursuits ; our 
expectations that others will act so and so in such 
circumstances ; and our judgmicnt l^t sudi actions 
proceed from such principles ;*^-^ these rely upon 
our faavii^ observed the like to what we hope, 
fear, expect, judge; I say, upon our having ob« 
served the like, either widi respect to others at 
orurselves. And thus, whereas the piinoe^f who 

* Veriaioiile. 

t The story is told by Mr Lo^ke« in tte chapter of Proba- 
bility. 



had always lived in a warm dimate, nalufaHy ccq^ 
eluded, in the way of analogy, thi^ tij^^re ww nn 
such thing as water's boeoming liav^^bcmuM be 
had always observed it to be fluid laid yielding ;. 
we, on the ocmtrary, from analogy, ccmdude, tba* 
there is no presumption at all againt^t this; that 
it is supposable tbare may be frost in England uxy 
given day in January next ; probably thai tiiece 
will on some day of the month ; and tJhat there. i& 
a mwal certainly, i. e. ground fw an expectatloii^ 
without my doubt of it, in some part or other of 
the winter. 

Probable evidence, in its vary nature, affords but 
an imperfect kind of infiMoiiation, and is to be cour 
sid^red as relative only to betngs of Hmited eapa- 
cities. For nothing which is the possible objeet of 
knowledge, wheth» past, present, or future, can 
be probable to an infinite Intelligence; since it 
cannot but be discerned absohitely as it is in itsdUl^ 
certainly true, or certainly false. But to us, pr<>. 
babiUty is the very guide of life. 

From these things it follows* that ita questioiia 
of dilfiqulty, ox Wi^ as am thou^ so, where more 
satisfactory evidenf^ cannot be had, or is not seeo, 
if the residt of examinS'tiBOn be, that there spears, 
upon the wholet any thu lowest presumption on 
one side,, and none pn the other, or a greater pre* 
sumption on one side, though in tibe lowest d^;rae 
greater^ t^s detei:minea the qtuestitfn, evon in mAt*^ 
ters q£ speculfition ; and». in matteifs of practice,. 
will lay us under an absolute and formal obliga- 
tion, in point of prudence and of interest, to act 
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Upon that presumption, or low probability, though 
it' be so low as to leave the mind in very great 
doubt which is the truth. For surely a man is as 
really bound in prudence to do what upon the 
whole appears, according to the best of his judg- 
ment, to be for his happiness, as what he certainly 
knows to be so. Nay, further, in questions of 
great consequence, a reasonable man will think it 
concerns him to remark lower probabilities and 
presumptions than these; such as sunount to no 
more than showing one side of a question to be as 
supposable and credible as the other; nay, such 
as but amount to much less even than this. For 
numberless instances might be mentioned respect- 
ing the common pursuits of life, where a man 
would be thought, in a literal sense, distracted, 
who would not act, and with great application too, 
not only upon an even chance, but upon much less, 
and where the probability or chance was greatly 
against his succeeding.^ 

It is not my design to inquire further into the 
nature, the foundation, and measure of probability ; 
or whence it proceeds, that likeness i^hould beget 
that presumption, opinion, and full conviction, 
which the human mind is formed to receive from 
it, and which it does necessarily produce in every 
one ; or to guard against the errors to which rea- 
soning from analogy is liable. This belongs to 
the subject of logic, and is a part of that subject 
which hfis not y^ been thoroughly considered, 

■ 

* See Chap. vi. Part 2. 
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Indeed I shall not take upon me to say, how far 
the extent, compass, and force, of analogical lea* 
soning, can be reduced to general heads and rules, 
and the whole be formed into a system. But 
though so little in this way has bee« attempted 
by those who have treated of our intellectual 
powers, and the exercise of them, this does not 
hinder but that we may be, as we unquestionably 
are, assured, that analogy is of weight, in various 
degrees, towards determining our judgment, and 
our practice. Nor does it in any wise cease to be 
of weight in those cases, because persons^ either 
given to dispute, or who require things to be 
stated with greater exactness than our facultiea 
appear to admit of in practical matters, may find 
other cases, in which it is not easy to say, whether 
it be, or be not, of any weight ; or instances of 
seeming analogies, which are really of none. It is 
enough to the present purpose to observe, that 
this general way of arguing is evidently natural, 
just, and conclusive. For there is no man can 
make a question but that the sun will rise to- 
morrow, and be seen, where it is seen at all, in the 
figure of a circle, and not in that of a square. 

Hence, namely from analogical reasoning, Ori- 
gen* has with singular sagacity observed, that 
** he who believes the Scripture to have proceeded 
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** from him who is the Author of nature, may 
" well eipecSt to find the same Sort of difficulties in 
" it; as are found in th^ constitution of nature/* 
And, in a like way of I'eflection, it may bei added, 
that he whe denies the Scripture to have been 
from God, upon account of these difficulties, may 
for the very same reason, deny the world to have 
been fontied by him. On the other h^nd; if there 
be an d.naiogy, or likeness, bistween that system of 
' things and dispensation of Providence which re^ 
velation informs us of, and that system of things 
and dispensation of Providence which experience, 
together with reason, informs us of, i. e. the 
known course of nature; this is a presumption,- 
that they have both the same author and cause ; 
at least so far as to answer objections against the- 
former being from God, drawn from any thing 
which is analogical or similar to what is in the 
latter, which is acknowledged to be from him ; for 
an Author of nature is here supposed. 

Forming our notions of the constitution and 
government of the world upon reasoning, without 
foundation for the principles which we assume^ 
whether from the attributes of God or any thing 
else, is building a world upon hypothesise like 
Des Cartes. Forming oiu" notions upon reasoning 
from principles which are certain, but applied to 
cases to which we have no ground to apply them, 
(like those who explain the structure of the human 
body, and the nature of diseases and ftiedicines, 
from mere mathematics, without sufficient data) 
is an error much a-kin to the former : since what. 
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is asaumedi in order to make the reasoning appli- 
cable, is hypothew* But it muat be alkiwed juat, 
to join abstract reasonings with the observaticm of 
facts, and argue from such facts as are known^ to' 
others that are like them; from that part of the 
Divine government over intelligent creatuies, 
which comes under our view, to that larger and 
more general government over them, wbidi ii 
beyond it ; and, from what is present, to collect 
what is likely, credible, or not incredible, wlQ be 
hereafter. 

This method, then, of conduding and determin- 
ing, being practical, and what, if we will act at all, 
we cannot but act upon in the conunon pursuits of 
Ufe; being evidently conclusive, in various d^rees, 
proportionable to the d^ree and exactness of the 
whole analogy or likeness; and having so great 
authority for its introduction into the subject of 
religion, even revealed religion, my design is to 
apply it to that subject in general, both natural 
and revealed ; taking for proved, that there is an 
intelligent Author of Nature, and natural Gover- 
nor of the world. For as there is ho presumption 
against this prior to the proof of it, so it has been 
often proved with accumulated evidence; firom 
this argument of analogy and final causes; from 
abstract reasonings ; from the most andent tiadi- 
tion and testimony ; and froon the general ocmsent 
of mankind Nor does it appear, so far as I can 
find, to be denied by the generality of those who 
profess themselves dissatisfied with the evidence of 
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Ai$ there are some, who, instead of thus attending 
to what is in fact the constitution of Nature, form 
their notions of God's government upon hypothe- 
sis ; so there are others who indulge themselves in 
vdin and idle speculations, how the woiid might 
possibly have been framed otherwise than it is: 
and upon supposition that things might, in ima- 
gining that they ' should, have been disposed and 
carried on after a better model, than what appears 
in the present disposition and conduct of them. 
Suppose, now, a person of such a turn of mind to 
go on with his reveries^ till he had at length fixed 
upon some particiiar plan of Nature, as appearing 
to him the best,— one shaU scarce be thought guilty 
of det^eaon against hun^n u„derst» A, f oS 
should say, even beforehand, that the plan which 
this speculative person would fix upon, though he 
were the wisest of the sons of men, probably would 
not be the very best, even according to his own 
notions of best ; whether he thought that to be so 
which afforded occasions and motives for the exer- 
cise of the greatest virtue^ or which was productive 
of the greatest happiness, or that these two were 
necessarily connected, and run up into one aind the 
same plan. However, it may not be amiss, once 
for all, to see what would be the amount of these 
emendations and imaginary improvements upon the 
system of Nature, or how far they would mislead 
us. And it seemi^ there could be no stopping, till 
we came to some such conclusions as these :-— That 
aU. CKatiires should at first be made, as perfect ^nd 
as happy, as they were capable of ever being :' that 
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nothing, to be sure, of hazard or danger should be 
piit upon them to do ; some indolent persons would 
perhaps think, nothing at all : or certainly, that 
effectual care should be taken, that they should, 
whether necessarily or not, yet eventually and in 
fact, always do what was right and most conducive 
to happiness, which would be thought eas^ for in- 
finite power to effect ; either by not giving them 
any principles which would endanger their going 
wrong, or by laying the right motive of action, in 
every insttoce, befoiie their minds continually, in 
so strong a manner, as would never fail of in- 
ducing them to act conformably to it : and that 
the whole method of government by punishments 
should be rejected, as absurd ; as an awkward 
round-about method of carrying things on; nay, 
as contrary to a principle purpose, for which it 
would be supposed creatures were made, namely 
happiness. 

Now, Ivithout considering what is to be said in 
particular to the several parts of this train of folly 
and extravagance, what has been above intimated 
is a full, direct, general answer to it, namely, that 
we may see beforehand that we have not faculties 
for this kind of speculation. For though it be ad- 
mitted, that, from the first principles of our nature, 
we unavoidably judge or determine some ends to 
be absolutely in themselves preferable to others, 
and that the ends now mentioned, or if they run 
up into one, that this one is absolutely the best, 
and, consequently, that we must conclude the ulti- 
mate end designed in the constitution of Nature 
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diid conduct of Providence^ is the most virtue $nd. 
happiness possible ; yet we are far from being able 
to judge what particular disposition of thi^ga 
would be most friendly and assistant to virtue, or 
what means might be absolutely necessary to pnw 
duce the most happiness in a system of such ex* 
tent as our own world may be^ taking in all that 
is past and to come, though we should suppose it 
detached from the whole of things. Indeed, we 
are so far from being able to judge of tins, that we 
are not judges what may be die necessary m^ans of 
raising and conducting one person to the highest 
perfection and happiness of his nature. Nay, ev^i 
in the little affairs of the present life, we find men 
of different educations and ranks are not compe- 
tent judges of the conduct of each othar. Our 
whole natiu^ leads us to ascribe all moral perfec- 
tion to Grod, and to deny all imperfection of him. 
And this wiU for ever be a practical proof of hia 
moral character, to such as will consider wh^t a 
practical proof is, because it is the voice of God 
speaking in us. And from hence we conclude, tibat 
virtue must be the happiness, and vice tke misery, 
of every creature ; and that regularity, and cnder, 
and right, cannot but prevail, finally, in a universe 
under his government. But we are in no sort 
judges what are the necessary means of aceom^ 
plishing this end. 

Let us, then, instead of that idle and not very 
innocent employment of forming imaginary modds 
of a world, and schemes of governing it, turn our 
thoughts to what we experience to be the conduct 
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of Nature wiUi respect to intdligeitt creatures; 
wbidi may be resolved into geneml laws or rules 
of administration, in the same way as many of the 
laws €xf Nature, respecting inanimaite matter^ may 
he collected ^m expei&mewts. And let us com- 
{ttre ihe kiMiwn constitidtion and course (^ thingi 
^mth what is said to be the moral systan of N». 
iup^ the acknowledged disqpensations of Pron* 
'denocv or tiiat government which we find ourselves 
under, with what rdigiim teadies us to believe and 
expect, And see whether th^ are Btot analogoua, 
4iiid of a pieee. And upon sudi a comparison it 
wiil, I think, be found, that they are very mudi so; 
(that hotii may be traced up to the same genend 
Iffws, and resolved into tibe same prindples of Di« 
vine oondufit. * 

The analc^ here proposed to be considered, is 
43f pretty lai^ extent, and ccmsists of several psBts ; 
in some mone, in others less, exact In some tew 
iflSBtances, perhaps, it may amount to a real prac- 
tical prool^ in others not so ; yet in these it is a 
ccmfirmation of what is proved otherwise. It will 
madeniafaly show, what too many want to have 
shown them, that the system of rdigion, both na- 
tural and revealed, considered only as a system, 
and prior to the proof of it, is not ia subject of 
ridicule, unless tiuit of nature be so too. And it 
win afford an answer to ahnost all objections 
against the system both of natural and of reveal- 
ed religion, though not peihaps an answer in so 
great a degree, yet in a very considerable degree 
an answer, to the objections against the evidence 
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of it ; for, oli^etions against, a proof, and objec- 
tions against what is said to be proved, the reader 
will observe, are different things. 

Now, the divine government of the world, im- 
plied in the notion of religion in general, and of 
Christianity, contains in it,~That mankind is ap- 
pointed to live in a future state ;* that there every- 
one shall be rewarded or punished ;f rewarded or 
punished respectively for all that behaviour here 
whidi we comprehend under the wiords, virtuous 
or vicious, morally good or evil 4 that our present 
life is a probation, a state of trial^^ and 6f dis- 
ciplihe,|| fqr that future one ; notwithstanding the 
objections which n^en may fancy they have, from 
notions of necessity, against there being iEiny such 
moral plan as this at all ;1F and whatever objections 
may appear to lie against the wisdom aikd goodness 
of it, as it stands so imperfectly made known to us 
at present :♦♦ that this world being in a state of 
apostacy and wickedness, and consequently of ruin, 
and the sense both pf their condition and duty bet- 
ing greatly corrupted amongst men, this gave occa* 
sion for an additional dispensation of Providence, of 
the utmost importance,ff proved by miraeles,:|::|: 
but containing in it many things appearing to us 
strange, and not to have been expected ;§§ a dispen-^ 
sation of Providence, which is a scheme or system 
of things||[| carried on by the mediation of a Divine 
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person, the Messiah, in order to the recovery of the 
world:* yet not revealed to all men, nor proved 
with the strongest possible evidence to all those 
to whom it is revealed ; but only to such a part of 
mankind, and with such particular evidence, as the 
wisdom of God thought fit.f The design, then, of 
the following Treatise will be to show, that the se- 
veral parts principally objected against in this moral 
and Christian dispensation, including its scheme, its 
publication, and the proof which God has afford- 
ed us of its truth ; that the particular parts princi- 
pally objected against in this whole dispensation, 
are analogous to what is experienced in the consti- 
tution and course of Nature, or Providence ; that 
the chief objections themselves, which are alleged 
against the former, are no other than what may be 
alleged with like justness against the latter, where 
they are found in fact to be inconclusive ; and that 
this argument, from analogy, is in general unan- 
swerable, and undoubtedly of weight on the side of 
religion,:!: notwithstanding the objections which 
may seem to lie against it, and the real ground 
which there may be for difference of opinion, as to 
the particular degree of weight which is to be laid 
upon it. This is a general account of what may be 
looked for in the following Treatise. And I shall 
begin it with that which is the foundation of all 
our hopes, and of all our fears — all our hopes and 
fears, which are of any consideration — I mean, a 
Future Life. 

* Ch. V. t Ch. vi. vii. t Ch. viii. 
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Of a Future Itfe. 



SfBAiias difficulties hare been vaised by some 
ooAoemiiig personal identity, <Nr the sameness <tf 
Hving agents, implied in the notion of our existing 
HOW and hereafter, (xr in any two suooessive mo- 
m«[it8 ;'whidi whoever thinks it worth while, may 
see considered hi the first Dissertation at the end 
of this Treatise. But, without r^ard to any of 
them here, let us consider- what the analogy of 
Nature, and the several dianges which we ha^e un* 
dergone, and those which we know we may under- 
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go without being destroyed, suggest,, as to the efr 
feet which death may, oi: may not, have upon us ; 
and whether it be not from thence probable, that 
we may survive this change, and exist in a future 
state of life and perception. 

I. From our being bom into the present world 
in the helpless imperfect state, of infancy, and 
having arrived from thence to mature age, we find 
it to be a general law of nature in our own species, 
that the same creatures, the same individuals, 
should exist in degrees of life and perception, with 
capacities of action, of enjoyment, and suffering, 
in one period of their being, greatly different from 
those appointed them in another period of it. And 
in other creatures the same Uw holds. For the dif- 
ference of their capacities and states of life at their 
birth (to go no higher) and in maturity ; the change 
of worms into flies, and the vast enlargement of 
their locomotive powers by such change ; and birds 
and insects bursting the shell, their habitation, and 
by this means entering into a new world, furnished 
with new accommodations for them, and finding a 
new J^ph^re of action assigned th^ta ; — ^tibese.are in- 
stances of this general law of nature. Thus, aU 
the;v£liious atid wdnderftd t^anj^fomlations of ani- 
n^als are' to be taken into consideration hiere. But 
the states' of life in which we oiurselve^ e^tisted for- 
merly, in the Womb arid in oUr infaildy, are almost 
as different from our pifelSent, in mature age, sis it is, 
possible' to conceive any two states . or degrees of 
life can be. Therefore, that we are to exist here- 
after in a state as different (supposjs) from our 
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present, as this is from our former, is but acewding 
to the analogy of nature ; according to a natural 
order or appointment, of the very same kind with 
what we have already experienced. 

II. We know we are endued with capacities of ac- 
tion, of happiness, and mia6ry ; for we are consdous 
of acting, of enjoying pleasure, and sufPe^g pain. 
Now, that we have these powers and capacities 
before death, is a presumption that we shall retain 
them through and after death ; indeed, a probability 
of it abundantly sufficient to act upon, unless there 
be some positive reason to think that death is the 
destruction of those living powets ; because there 
is in every case a probability, that all things will 
continue as we experience they are, in aU respects, 
except those In which we have soqie reason to 
think they will be altered. This is that kind^ of 
presumption, or probability, from analogy, express* 
ed in the veiy word ctmiinuance, which seems our 
only natural reascm for believing the course of the 
world will continue to-morrow, as it has done so 
far as our experience or knowledge of history can 
carry us back. Nay, it seems our only reason for 
believing, that any one substance, now existing, 
will continue to exist a moment longer ; the self- 
existent substance <Hily excepted. Thus, if men 
were assured that the luiknown event, death, was 
not the destruction of our faculties of perception 

• I say kind of prediunption or probability ; for I do not mean 
to affirm, that there is ^e same degree of conviction that our 
living powers will continue after death, as there is, that our sub- 
stances will. 

B 
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and of action, there would be no apprehension that 
any othw power or event, unconnected with this 
of death, would destroy these faculties just at the 
instant of each creature's death ; and therefore no 
doubt but that they would remain after it : which 
shows the high probability that our living powers 
will continue after death, unless there be some 
ground to think that death is their destruction,* 
For, if it would be in a manner certain that we 
should survive death, provided it were certain that 
death would not be our destruction, it must be 
highly probable we shall survive it, if there be no 
ground to think death will be our destruction. 

Now, though I think it must be acknowledged, 
that prior to the natural and moral proofs of a fu- 
ture life commonly insisted upon, there would arise 
a general confused suspicion, that, in the great 
shock and alteration which we shall undergo by 
death, we, L e. our living powers, might be wholly 

destroyed ; yet even prior to those proofs, there is 

• 

* Destruction of living powers, is a maimer of expression un- 
avoidably ambiguous ; and may signify' either the destruction of a 
living beingy so as that the same living being shall be incapable o^ 
ever perceiving or acting again at all ; or the destruction of those 
means and instruments by which it is capable of its present life, 
of its present state of perception and of action* It is h^e used 
in the former sense. When it is used in the latter, the epithet pre- 
sent is added. The loss of a man's eye is a destruction of living 
powers In the latter sense. But we have no reason to think the 
destruction of living powers, in the former sense, to be possible. 
We have no more reason to think a being, endued with living 
powers, ever loses them' during its whole existence, than to be- 
lieve that a stone ever acquires them. 
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really no particular distinct ground, or reason, for 
this apprehension at all, so far as I can find. If 
there be, it must arise eithar from ike reason of the 
things or from the analogy qf Nature. 

But we cannot argue from the reaean qf the 
things that death is. the destruction of living 
agents, because we know not at all what death is 
in itself ; but only some of its effects, such as the 
dissolution of flesh, jskin, and bones : And these 
effects do in no wise appear to imply the destruc- 
tion of a living agent. And^ besides, as we are 
greatly in the dark upon what the exercise of our 
living powers depends, so. we are wholly ignorant 
vcrhat t^ powers themselves depend upon; the 
powers themselves, as distinguished, not only from 
their actual exercise, but also from the present ca» 
pacity of exercising them ; and as opposed to their 
destruction : for sleep, or, however, a swoon, shows 
us, not only that these powers exist when they are 
not exercised, as the passive power of motion does 
in inanimate matter ; but shows also that they 
exist, when there is no present capadty of exer- 
dsing iJiem ; or that the capacities of exerdsing 
them for the present, as well as the actual exercise 
of them, may be suspended, and yet the powers 
themselves remain undestroyed. Since, then, we 
know not at all upon what the existence of our 
living powers depends, this shows further, there 
can no probability be collected from the reason of 
the thing, that death will be their destruction : 
because their existence may depend upon some- 
what in no degree affected by death ; upon some- 
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what quite out of the reach of this king of terrors- 
So that there is nothing more certain, than that 
^ reiison of the thing shows us no connexion be- 
tween death and the destruction of living ag^its- 
Nor can we find any thing throughout the whole 
analogy of Nature ^ to aiford us even the slightest 
presumption, that ahimals ever lose their living 
powers ; much lessj if it were possible, that they 
lose them by death ; for we have no faculties 
wherewith to trace any beyond or through it, so 
as to see what becomes of them. This event re- 
moves them from our view. It destroys the sen^ 
sible proof, which we had before their death, of 
their being possessed of living powers, but does 
not appear to a£ford the least reason to believe, 
that they are then, or by that event, deprived of 
theiA. 

And our knowing, that they were possessed of 
these poWCTs, up to the very period to which we have 
faculties capable of tradng them, is itself a proba- 
bility of their retaining them beyond it. And this 
is confirmed^ and a sensible credibility is given to 
it, by obsarving the very great and astonishing 
changes which we have e!xperienced ; so great, 
that o<ar e:dstence in another state of life, of per- 
ceptiopi and of miction, will be but according to a 
method of providential conduct, the like to which 
has been already exercised/ even with regard^ to 
ourselves ; according to a course of nature, the 
like to whidi we have already gone through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, 
how difficult it is to silence imagination enough to 
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make the voice of reason even distinctly heard in 
this case ; as we are accustomed, from our youth 
up, to indulge that forward delusive faculty, ever 
obtruding beyond its sphere ; of some assistance, 
indeed, to apprehension, but the author of all error : 
as we plainly lose ourselves in gross and crude con«f 
ceptions of things, taking for granted that we are 
acquainted with what indeed we are wholly igno* 
rant of; it may be proper to consider the imagi- 
nary presumptions, that death wOl be our destruc- 
tion, arising from these kinds of early and lasting 
prejudices ; and to show how little they can reaUy 
amount to, even though we cannot wholly divest 
ourselves oi them. And, 

I. AU presumption of death's being the destruc- 
tion of living bdngs, must go upon supposition 
that they are cdmpounded, and so discerptible. 
But, since consciousness is a single and indivisible 
power^ it should seem that the subject in which it 
resides, must be so too. For, were the motion of 
any particle of matter absolutely one and indivi- 
sible, so as that it should imply a contradiction to 
suppose part of this motion to exist, and pajrt not 
to exist, %. e. part of this matter to move, and part 
to-be at rest ; then its power of motion would be 
indivisible ; and so also would the subject in which 
the power inheres, namely, the particle of matter : 
for, if this could be divided into two, one part 
might be moved and the other at rest, which is 
contrary to the supposition. *In like manner, it 
has been argued,* and, for any thing appearing to 

* See Dr Clarke's Letter to Mr Dodwell, and the Defences of it. 
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the contrary, justly, that since the perception, or 
consciousness, which we have of our own existence 
is indivisible, so as that it is a contradiction to sup- 
pose one part of it should be here and the other 
there ; the perceptive power, or the power of con- 
sciousness, is indivisible too; and, consequently, 
the subject in which it resides, L e. the ccmsdous 
being. Now, upon supposition that living agent 
each man calls himself, is thus a single being, which 
there is at least no more difficulty in conceiving 
than in conceiving it to be a compound^ and of 
which there is the proof now mentioned ; it fol- 
lows, that our organized bodies are no more our- 
selves, or part of ourselves, than any other matter 
around us. And it is as easy to conceive how mat- 
ter, which is no part of ourselves, may be appro- 
priated to us in the manner which our present bo- 
dies are, as how we can receive impressions from, 
and have power over any matter. It is ai^ easy to 
conqeive, that we may exist out of bodies, as in 
them ; that we might have animated bodies of any 
other organs and senses wholly different from these 
now given us, and that we may hereafter animate 
these same or new bodies variously modified and 
organized, as to conceive how we can animate such 
^ bodies as our present. And, lastly, the dissolution 
of all these several organized bodies, supposing 
ourselves to have successively animated them, 
would have no more conceivable tendency to des- 
troy the living beii^s, ourselves, or deprive us of 
living faculties, the faculties of perception and of 
action, than the dissolution of any foreign matter, 
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which we are capable of receiving impressions 
from, and making use of for the common occasions 
of life. 

II. The simplicity and absolute oneness of a 
living agent cannot, indeed, from the nature of the 
thing, be properly proved by experimental obser- 
vations. But as these faU in with the supposition 
of its unity, so they plainly lead us to conclude 
certainly, that our gross organized bodies, with 
which we . perceive the objects of sense, and with 
which we act, are ne part of ourselves, and there- 
fore show us, that we have no reason to believe 
their destruction to be ours ; even without deter- 
mining whether our living substances be material 
or immaterial. For we see by experience, that 
men may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, 
and even the greatest part of these bodies, and yet 
remain the same living agents : And persons can 
trace up the existence of themselves to a time 
when the bulk of their bodies was extremely small^ 
in comparison of what it is in mature age ; and we 
cannot but think, that they might then have lost 
a considerable part of that small body, and yet 
have remained the same living agents, as they may 
now lose great part of their present body, and re- 
main so. And it is certain, that the bodies of all 
animals are in a constant flux, from that never- 
ceasing attrition which there is in every part of 
them. Now, things of this kind unavoidably teach 
us to distinguish between these living agents, our- 
selves, and large quantities of matter, in which we 
are very nearly interested; since these may be 
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alienated, and actually are in a daily course of suc- 
cession, and changing their owners ; whilst we are 
assured, that each living agent remains one and 
the same permanent being.* And this general ob- 
servation leads us on to the following ones. 
. Firsts That we have no way of determining by 
experience, what is the certain bulk of the living 
being each man calls himself ; and yet, till it be 
determined that it is larger in bulk than the solid 
elementary particles of matter, which there is no 
ground to think any natural power can dissolve, 
there is no sort of reason to think death to be the 
dissolution of it, of the living being, even though 
it should not be absolutely indiscerptible. 

Secondly. From our bdng so nearly related \jOy 
and interested in certain systems of matter, sup- 
pose our flesh and bones, and afterwards ceasing 
to be at aU related to them, the living agents, our- 
selves, remaining all this while undestroyed, not- 
withstanding such alienation: and consequently 
these systems of matter not being ourselves ; it 
follows further, that we have no ground to con- 
clude any other, suppose internal systems of mat- 
ter, to be the living agents ourselves ; because we 
can have no ground to condude this, but from our 
relation to, and interest in such other systems of 
matter : and, therefore, we can have no reason to 
conclude, what befalls those systems of matter at 
death, to be the destruction of the living agents. 
We have already, several tim(e3 over, lost a great 

* See Dissertation I. 
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part, or perhaps the whole of our body, according 
to certain common established laws of nature ; yet 
we remain the same living agents : when we shall 
lose as great a part, or the whole, by another com- 
mon established law of nature, death, why may we 
not also remain the same ? That the alienation has 
been gradual in one case, and in the other will be 
more at once, does not prove any thing to the con- 
traiy . We have passed undestroyed through those 
many and great revolutions of matter, so peculiar- 
ly appropriated to us ourselves; why should we 
imagine death' would be so fatal to us ? l^or can it 
be objected, that' what is thus alienated, or lost, is 
no part of our original solid body, but only adven- 
titious matter ; because we may lose entire limbs, 
which must have contained many solid parts and 
vessels of the original body : or if this be not ad- 
mitted, we have no proof that any of these solid 
parts are dissolved or alienated by death ; though, 
by the way, we are very nearly related to that ex- 
traneous or adventitious matter, whilst it continues 
united to and distending the several parts of our 
solid body. But, after all, the relation a person 
bears to those parts of his body to which he is the 
most nearly related, what does it appear to amount 
to but this, that the living aigent and those parts 
of the body mutually affect each other ? And the 
same thing, the same ihing in kind, though not in 
degree, may be said of all Jbre^n matter, which 
gives us ideas, and which we have any power 
over. From these observations the whole ground 
of the imagination is removed, that the dissolu- 
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tion of any matter is the destruction of a living 
agents from the interest he once had in such mat- 
ter* 

Thirdly^ If we consider our body somewhat 
more distinctly, as made up of organs and instru* 
ments of perception and of motion, it will bring 
us to the same conclusion. Thus, the common 
optical experiments show, and even the observa- 
tion how sight is assisted by glasses shows, that 
we see with our eyes in the same sense as we see 
with glasses. Nor is there any reascm to believe^ 
that we see with them in any other sense; any 
other, I mean, which would lead us to think the 
eye itself a percipient. The like is to be said of 
hearing : and our feeling distant solid matter by 
means of somewhat in our hand, seems an instance 
of the like kind, as to the subject we are consider*- 
ing. All these are instances of foreign matter, or 
such as is no part of our body, being instrumental 
in preparing objects for, and conveying them to 
the perceiving power, in a manner simUar, or like 
to the manner in which our organs of sense pre- 
pare and convey them. Both are, in a like way, 
instruments of our receiving such ideas from ex- 
ternal objects, as the Author of nature appointed 
those external objects to be the occasions of ex- 
citing in us. However, glasses are evidently in- 
stances of this ; namely, of matter, which is no part 
of our body, preparing objects for, and conveying 
them towards the perceiving power, in like man- 
ner as our bodily organs do. And if we see with 
our eyes only in the same manner as we do with 
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glasses, the like may justly he conduded from 
analogy, of all our other senses. It is not in- 
tended, hy any thing here said, to affirm, that 
the whole apparatus of vision, or of perception by 
any other of our senses, can be traced, through all 
its steps, quite up to the living power of seeing, or 
perceiving ; but that, so far as it can be traced by 
experimental observations, so far it appears, that 
our organs of sense prepare and convey on objects^ 
in order to their being perceived, in like mimner 
as foreign matter does, without affording any sha- 
dow of appearance, that they themselves percdve. 
And that we have no reason to think our organs 
of sense perdpients, is confirmed by instances of 
persons losing some of them, the living bdngs 
themselves, their former occupiers, remaining im- 
impaired. It is coilfirmed also by the experience 
of dreams; by which we find we are at present 
possessed of a latent, and what woidd otherwise 
be an unimagined unknown power of perceiving 
sensible objects, in as strong and lively a manner 
without our external organs of sense, as with 
them. 

So also with regard to our power of moving, or 
directing motion by will and choice: upon liie 
destruction of a limb, this active power remains, 
as it evidently seems, unlessened ; so as that the 
living bdng, who Jhas suffered this loss, would be 
capable of moving as before, if it had another limb 
to move with. It can walk by the help of an 
artificial leg, just as it can make use of a pole 
or a lever, to reach towards itself and to move 
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things beyond the length and the power of its 
natural arm : and this last it does . in the same 
manner as it reaches and moves, with its natural 
arm, things nearer and of less weight. Nor is 
there so much as any appearance of our limbs 
being endued with a power of moving or directing 
themselves; though tliey are adapted, like the 
several parts of a machine, to be the instruments 
of motion to each other ; and some parts of the 
same limb, to be instruments of motion to other 
parts of it. . 

Thus, a man determines that he will look at 
such an object through a microscope ; or, being 
lame suppose, that he will walk to such a place 
with a staff a week hence« His eyes and his feet 
no morie determine in these cases, than the micro- 
scope and the staff. Nor is there any ground to 
think they any more put the determination in 
practice, or that his eyes are the seers or his feet 
the movers, in any other sense than as the micro- 
scope and the staff are. Upon the whole, then^ 
our organs of sense and . our limbs are certainly 
instruments, which the living persons, ourselves, 
make use of to perceive and move with : There is 
not any probability, that they are any more ; nor, 
consequently, that we have any other kind of rela- 
tion to them, than what we may have to any 
other foreign matter formed into instruments of 
perception and motion, suppose into a microscope 
or a staff (I say, any other kind of relation, for I 
am not speaking of the degree of it;) nor, conse* 
quently, is there any probability, that the aliena- 
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tion or dissolution of these instrumaits is the des« 
traction of the perceiving and moving agent. 

And thus our finding, that the dissohition of 
matter in which living beings were most nearly 
interested) is not thdr dissolution; and that the 
destruction of several of the organs and instru- 
ments of perception and of motion belonging to 
them, is not their destruction ; shows, demonstra- 
tively, that there is no ground to think, that the 
dissolution of any other matter, or destruction of 
any other organs and instruments, will be the dis- 
solution or destruction of living agents, from the 
like kind of relation. And we have no reason to 
think we stand in any other kind of relation to 
any thing which we find dissolved by death. 

But it is said, these observations are equally ap- 
plicable to brutes; and it is thought an insuperable 
difficulty^ that they should be immortal, and, by 
consequence, capable of everlasting happiness. 
Now, this manner of expression is < both invidious 
and weak : but the thing intended by it, is really 
no difficulty at aU, either in the way of natural or 
moral consideration. For, 1st, Suppose the invi- 
dious thing, designed in such a manner of expres- 
sion, were really implied, as it is not in the least, 
in the natural immortality of brutes ; namely, that 
they must arrive at great attainments, and become 
rational and moral agents ; even this would be no 
difficulty, since we know not what latent powers 
and capacities they may be endued with. There 
was once, prior to experience, as great presump- 
tion against human creatures, as there is against 
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the brute creatures, arriving at that degree of un- 
derstanding which we have in mature age ; for we 
can trace up our own existence to the same origi- 
nal with theirs. And we find it to be a general 
law of nature, that creatures endued with capaci- 
ties of virtue and religion, should be placed in a 
condition of bdng, in which they are altogether 
without the use of them for a considerable length 
of their duration, as in infancy and childhood. 
And great part of the human species go out of the 
present world, before they come to the exercise of 
these capacities in any degree at all. But then, 
2dly, The natural immortality of brutes does not 
in the least imply, that they are endued with any 
latent capacities of a rational or moral nature. And 
the economy of the universe might require, that 
there should be living creatures without any capa- 
cities of this kind. And all difficulties, as to the 
manner how they are to be disposed of, are so appa- 
rently and wholly founded on our ignorance, that it 
is wonderful they should be insisted upon by any, 
but such as are weak enough to think they are 
acquainted with the whole system pf things. There 
is, then, aibsolutely nothing at all in this objection, 
which is so rhetorically urged against the greatest 
part of the natural proofs or presumptions of the 
immortality of human minds : I say the greatest 
part^ for it is less applicable to the following ob- 
servation, which is more peculiar to mankind :— 

III. That as it is evident our present powers and 
capacities of reason, memory, and affection, do 
not depend upon our gross body, in the manner in 
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which perception by our organs of sense does ; so 
they do not appear to depend upon it at all in any 
such manner, as to give ground to think, that the 
dissolution of this body will be the destruction of 
these our present powers of reflection, as it will of 
our powers of sensation ; or to give ground to con- 
dude, even that it wiU be so much as a suspension 
of the former. 

Human Creatures exist at present in two states 
of life and perception, greatly different from each 
other; each of which has its own peculiar laws, 
and its own peculiar enjoyments and sufferings* 
When any of our senses are affected, or appetites 
gratified with the objects of them, we may be said 
to exist, or live, in a state of sensation. When 
none of our senses are affected, or appetites grati- 
fied, and yet we perceive, and reason, and act, we 
may be said to exist, or live, in a state of reflection. 
Now it is by no means certain, that any thing which 
is dissolved by death is any way necessary to the 
living being, in this its state of reflection, after ideas 
are gained. For though, from our present consti- 
tution and condition of being, our external organs 
of sense are necessary for conveying in ideas to 
our reflecting powers,- as carriages, and levers, 
and scaffolds are in architecture ; yet, when these 
ideas are brought in, we are capable of reflecting 
in the most intense degree, and of enjoying the 
greatest pleasure, and feeling the greatest pain, by 
means of that reflection, without any assistance 
from oiir senses ; and without any at aU, which we 
know of, from that body, which will be dissolved 
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by death. It does not appear, then, that the rela- 
tipn of this gross body to the reflecting being, isi 
in any degree, necessary to thinking ; to our intel- 
lectual enjoyments or sufferings : nor, consequent- 
ly, that the dissolution, or alienation of the former 
by death, will be the destruction of those present 
powers, which render us capable of this state of 
reflection. Further, there are instances of mortal 
diseases, which do not at all afiect oiir present in- 
tellectual powers ; and this affords a presumption^ 
that those diseases will not destroy these present 
powers. Indeed, from the observations made 
above,* it appears, that there is no presumption, 
from their mutually affecting . each other, that the 
dissolution of the body is the destruction of the 
living agent. And by the same reasoning it must 
appear, too, that there is no presumption, from 
their mutually affecting each other, that the disso* 
lution of the body is the destruction of our present 
reflecting powers ; but instances of their not affect- 
ing each other, afford a presumption of the con- 
trary. Instances of mortal diseases not impairing 
our present reflecting powers, evidently turn our 
thoughts even from imagining such diseases to be 
the destruction of them. Several things, indeed, 
greatly affect all our living powers, and at lengthy 
suspend the exercise of them; as, for instance, 
drowsiness, increasii^ till it ends in sound sleep : 
and from hence we might have imagined it would 
destroy them, till we found, by experience, the 

* Pages 24, 25, 26, 27* 
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ivieakness of this way of judging. But, in the 
diseases noW mentioned, there is hot so milch as 
this shadow bf probability, to lead us to any such 
oondusion, as to the reflecting powers which we 
have at present ; for, in those diseases, persons th^ 
moment before death appear to be in the highest 
vigour of life. They discover apprehension, me- 
mory, reason, all entLne ; with the Utmost force of 
affection ; sense of a character, of shame and ho- 
nour ; and the highest mental enjo3rmen^s and suf- 
ferings, even to the last gasp : and these surely 
prove even greater vigour of life than i>odily 
strength does; INow, what pretence is thete for 
thinking, that a progressive diseasi^, when arrived 
to such a degree, I mean that de^ee which is 
mortal, will destroy those powers, which wel;e not 
impaired, which were not affected by it, during its 
whole progress, quite up to that degree ? Ahd if 
death, by diseases of this kind, is h6t the destruc- 
tion of our present reflectihg powers, it will scarM 
be thought tlmt death by any other means is. 

It is obvious that this general observation may 
be carried on f urth» : And there appears so little 
connexion between oiir bodily powers of sensation, 
and our present powers of reflection, that there is 
no reason to conclude that death, which destroys 
the former, does so much as suspend the exercise 
of the latter, or interrupt our canttHwinff to exist in 
the like state of reflection which we do now. t^or, 
suspension of reason, memory, and the affections 
which they excite, is no part of the idea of death, 
nor is implied in our notion of it. And our daily 
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experiencing these p6wet« to be exercised, without 
any assistance, that we know of, from those bodies 
which will be dissolved by death ; and our finding 
often, that the exercise of them is so lively to the 
last ; — ^these things afford a sensible apprehension, 
that death may not perhaps be so much as a dis-^ 
pontinuance of the exercise of these powers, nor of 
the enjoyments and (Sufferings which it implies ;* 
so that our posthumous life, whatever there may 
be in it additional to our present, yet may pot be 
entirely beginning anew, but going on. Death 
may, in some sort, and in some respects, answer to 
pur birth, which is not a suspension of the facul- 
ties which we had before it. Or a total change of 
the state of life in which we existed when in the 
womb, but a continuation of both, with such and 
such great alterations^ 

Nay, for ought we know of ourselves, of our 
present life, and of death, death may immediately, 
in the natural course of things, put us into a higher 
and more enlarged state of life, as oiir birth does ;t 

* There are three distinct quefstions^ relating to a future life^ 
here considered : Whether death be the destruction of living 
agents ? If not. Whether it be the destruction of their present 
powers of reflection, as it certainly is the destruction of their pre- 
sent powers of sensation ? And if not. Whether it be the suspen- 
sion, or discontinuance of the exercise, of these present reflecting 
powers? Now, if there be no reason to believe the last, there 
will be, if that were possible, less for the next,, and less still for 
the first. 

t This, according to Strabo, was the opinioii of the Brahmans : 
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a state in which oul: capacities and sphere of per- 
ception, and of ac^ioti, may be much greater than 
at preisetit. For, a^ our relation to our external 
orgatiis of sense renders us capable of existing in 
our present state of sensation, so it inay be the only 
natural hinderance to our existing, immediately 
and of course, in a higher state of reflection* The 
truth is, lieason does not at all show us in what state 
death naturally leaves us. But were we sure that it 
would suspend aU our perceptive and active powers, 
yet the suspension of a power, and the destruction 
of it, are effects so totally different in kind, as we 
experience from sleep and a swoon, that we can- 
not in any mse argue from one to the other : or 
conclude, even to the lowest degree of probability, 
that the same kind of force which is sufficient to 
suspend our faculties, though it be increased ever 
so much, will be sufficient to destroy them* 

These obiservations together may be sufficient 
to show, how little presumption there is that death 
is the destruction of human creatures^ However, 
there is the shadow of an analogy, which may lead 
us to imagine it is ; the supposed likeness which is 
observed between the decay of vegetables and of 
living areatures. And this likeness is indeed suffi- 
cient to afibrd the poets very apt allusions to the 
flo\v^ers of the field, in their pictures of the frailty 

Lib. XV. p. 1039. Ed- Amst. 1707. To which opinion perhaps 
Antoninus may allude in these words^ t!ts vw v^^t/iiuts, iron 7^C^m» 

«« ikvr^u run U«ririiT«/. Lib. IX. c. 3. 

t • 
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of our present life. But* in reason, the a^nalpgy is 
so far from holdings that th^E^ app^rs no ground 
even for the comparison/as to the present questiion ; 
because cM^e of the two subjects compared is wholly 
void of that, which is the principle and ohi^ thing 
in the other, the power of perception and of action ; 
and which is the only thing we are inquiring about 
the continuance of. So that the destruction of a 
vegetable is an event not similar, or analogous, to 
the destruction of a living agent. 

But if, a^ was above intunated, leaving off the 
delusive custom of substituting ima^nation in the 
room of experience, we would confine ourselves to 
what we do know and understand ; if we would 
argue only from that, and from that form our ex-p 
pectations» it would appear, at first dght, that as no 
probability of living beings ever ceasing to be so, 
can be concluded from the reason c^ the thing ; so 
none can be collected from the analogy of nature ; 
because we cannot trace any living beings beyond 
death. But as we are conscious that we are endued 
with capacities of perception and of action, and are 
living persons, what we are to go upon is, that. we 
shall continue so till we foresee some accidait, or 
event, which will endanger those capacities, or be 
likely to destroy us ; Which death does in no wise 
appear to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we may 
pass into new scenes, and a new state of life and 
action, just as naturally as we came into the pre- 
sent. And this new state may naturally be a social 
one. And the advantages of it, advantages of 
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every kind, may naturally be bestowe^^ according 
to some fixed gjeneral laws of wisdom, upon every 
one in proportion to the degrees of his virtue. And 
though the advantages of that future natural state 
should not be bestowed, as these of the present in 
some measure are, by the wiU. of the society, but 
entirely by his more inmiediate action, upon whom 
the whole frame of nature depends, yet this distri- 
bution may be just as natural, as their being distri- 
buted here by the instrumentality of mfen. And, 
indeed, though one were to allow any confused 
undetermined sense, which people please to .put 
upon the word natural^ it would be a shortness of 
thought scarce credible to ima^ne, that no system 
OF course of things can be so, but otily what we see 
at present ;* especially whilst the probability of a 
future life, or the natural immortality of the soul, 
is admitted upon the evidmice of reason ; because 
this is really both admitting and denying at once, a 
state of being different from the present to be natu- 
ral But the only distinct meaning of that word 
is, stated^ fl^ia^i or settled; since what is natural 
as much requires and presupposes an intelligent 
agent to reiider it so, L e, to effect it continually, 
or at stated times,^ ^ what is supernatural or mira- 
culous does to effect it for once. And from hence 

• 

it must follow^ that persons' notion of what is na- 
tural wilj be barged, in proportion to their greater 
knowledge of the works of God and the dispensa- 
tions of his Providence. Nor is there any absur- 

* See Part ii. ch. 2. and Part ii. ch. 3. 
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dity in supposing, that there may be beings in the 
universe, whose capadties, and knowledge, and 
views, may be so extensive, as that the whole 
Christian dispensation may to them appear natu- 
ral, L e. analogous or conformable to Grod's deal- 
ings with other parts of his creation, as natural as 
the visible known course of things appears to us. 
For there seems scarce any other possible sense to 
be put upon the word, but that only in which it is 
here used ; similar, stated, or uniform. 

This credibility of a future life, which has been 
here insisted upon, how little soever it may satisfy 
our curiosity, seems to answer all the purposes of 
religion, in like manner as a demonstrative proof 
would. Indeed, a proof, even a demonstrative 
one, of a future life, would not be a proof of reli- 
gion. For, that we are to live hereafter, is just as 
reconcilable with the scheme of atheism, and as 
well to be accounted for by it, as that we are now 
alive is ; and therefore nothing can be more absurd 
than to argue from that scheme, that there can be 
no future state. But as religion implies a future 
state, any presumption against such a state is a 
presumption against religion. And the foregoing 
observations remove all presumptions of that sort, 
and prove, to a very considerable degree of pix)ba- 
bUity, one fundamental doctrine of religion ; which, 
if believed, would greatly open and dispose the 
mind seriously to attend to the general evidence 
ojf the whole^ 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Government of Crod by Rewards and Punish^ 
ments ; and particularly of the latter. 

That which makes the question oonceniing a fu- 
ture life to be of so great importance to us, is our 
capacity of happiness and misery. And that which 
makes the consideration of it to be of so great im- 
portance to US9 is the supposition of our happmess 
and misery hereafter, depending upon our actions 
here. Without this, indeed, curiosity could not 
but sometimes bring a subject, in which we may 
l>e so highly interested, ix) our thoughts ; especially 
upon the mortality of others, or the near prospect 
of our own. But reasonable men would not take 
any farther thought about hereafter, than what 
should happen thus occasionally to rise in their 
minds, if it were certain that our future interest no 
way depended upon our present behaviour ; where- 
as, on the contnuy, if there be ground, either £rom 
analogy or any thing else, to think it does, then 
there is reason also for the most active thought 
and solicitude to secure that interest ; to behave so 
as that we may escape that misery, and obtain that 
happiness in another life, which we not only sup- 
pose ourselves capable of, but which we apprehend 
also is put in our own power. And whether there 
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be ground for this last apprehension, certainly 
would deserve to be most seriously considered, 
were there no other proof of a future life and in- 
terest, than that presumptive one which the fore- 
going observations ai^ount tQ. 

Now, in the present state, aU which we enjoy, 
and a great part of what we suffer, is put in (mr 
vwu potper. For picture and pain are the conse- 
quences of otir actions ; and we are endued by the 
Author of our nature with capacities of foreseeing 
th^$e coasequence§. W^ find, by ei^perienee, he 
dpies pot so much ^s preserve pur lives exclusively 
of OUT own ^xe and attention to provide ourselves 
with, and to make u$e of, that sustenance, fay 
which he h^s appointed our lives shall be pres«^ed, 
$il4 without which he has appointed they shall not 
be preserved at all. And in general we foresee, 
tbftt the external things, which are the objects of 
Q^f Yjmon$ passions, can neither be obtained nor 
enjoyed* without exerting ourselves in such and 
suich maimerp ; but by thus exerting ourselves, we 
qbt^ and enjoy these objects, in which our natu- 
1^ gooA consists, or by this means God gives us 
the possession and enjoyment of tliem. I know 
not th#t we have any one kind o? degree of enjoy- 
mmty but by the means of our own actions. And 
by prudence and care, we may, for the most part, 
pj93S our days in tolerable ease and quiet : or, on 
tibiae contTjary, we may, by rashness, ungoyerned pas- 
sion, wilfulness, or even by negligence, make our- 
i^lves as miserable as eve^ we pl^bse. And many 
do please to make themselves extremely miserable. 
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L e. ta do what they know beforehand will render 
them sD« They follow those ways, the Iruit of 
which they know, hy instructicm, example, expe- 
rience, wfll be disgrace, and poverty,, and sicknew, 
and untimely death. This every one observes to 
be the general course of things ; though it is to be 
allowed, we cannot find by experienee, diat all 
our sufferings are owing to our own foUies. 

Why the Author of Nature does not give his 
creatures promiscuously such and such perceptions, 
without regard to their behaviour ; why he does 
not make them happy without the instrumentality 
of their own actions, and prevent their Imnging 
any sufferings upon themselves, is another matter. 
Perhaps there may be some impossibilities in the 
nature of things, which we are unacquainted with :* 
Or less happiness, it may be, would, upon the 
whole, be produced by such a method of conduct, 
than is by the present : Or, perhaps, divine good- 
ness, with which, if I mistake not, we make very 
free in our speoilations, may not be a bare single 
disposition to produce happiness ; but a disposition 
to make IJbie good, the faithful, the honest man, 
happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect Mind may be 
pleased with seeing his creatures behave suitably 
to the nature which he has given them ; to the re- 
lations which he has placed them in to each other ; 
and to that which they stand in to himself : that 
relation to himself, which, during their existence, 
is evOTi necessary, and which is the most important 

* Part 1. chap. 7» 
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one of all. Perhaps, I say, an infinitely perfect 
Mind may be pleased with this moral piety of moral 
agents, in and for itself, as well as upon account 
of its being essentially conducive to the happinesis 
of his creation. Or the whole end, for which God 
made, and thus governs the world, may be utterly 
beyond the reach of our faculties : There may be 
somewhat in it as impossible for us to have any 
conception of, as for a blind man to have a con- 
ception of colours. But however this be, it is cer- 
tain matter of universal experience, that the gene- 
ral method of divine administration is, forewarning 
us, or giving us capacities to foresee, with more or 
less clearness, that if we act so and so, we shall 
have such enjoyments, if so and so, such sufier- 
ings ; and giving us those enjoyments, and making 
us feel those sufferings, in consequence of our ac- 
tions. . 

" But all this is to be ascribed to the general 
course of nature." True. This is the very thing 
which I am observing. It is to be ascribed to the 
general course of nature ; L e. not surely to the 
words, or ideas. Course of nature^ but to himi 
who appointed it, and put things into it; or to a 
course of .operation, from its uniformity or con- 
stancy, called natural,* and which necessarily 
implies an operating agent. For when men find 
themselves necessitated to confess an Author, of 
Nature, or that God is the natural governor of the 
world, they must not deny this again, because hia 

* Pages 36, 3,7. 
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government is uniform ; they must not d^iy that 
he does all things at all, because he does them ocm- 
stantly ; because the effects of his acting are per*- 
mahent, whether his acting be so or not ; though 
there is no reason to think it is not. In short, 
every man, in every thing he does, naturally acts 
upon the forethought and apprehension of avoiding 
evil, or obtaining good : and if the natural course 
ot things be the appointment of God, and our na- 
tural faculties of knowledge and experience are 
given us by him, then the good and bad conse- 
quences which follow our actions are his appoint- 
ment, and our foresight of those consequences is 
a warning given us by him, how we are to act. 

^^ Is the pleasure, then, naturally accompanying 
every particular gratification of passion, intend- 
ed to put us upon gratifying ourselves in every 
such particular instance, and as a reward to us for 
so doing ?'' No, certainly. Nor is it to be said, 
that our eyes were naturally intended to give us 
the sight of each particular object to which they 
do or can extend ; objects which are destructive of 
them, or which, for any other reason, it may be- 
come us to turn our eyes from. Yet there is no 
doubt, but that our eyes were intended for us to 
see with. So neither is there any doubt, but that 
the foreseen pleasures and pains, belonging to the 
passions, were intended, in general, to induce 
mankind to act in such and such manners. 

Now, from this general observation, obvious to 
every one, that God has given us to understand 
he has appointed satisfaction and delight to be the 
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consequ^oe of our actiif g in one manner, and pain 
and unea^ess of our acting in another, and of 
our not a(^ing at all ; and that we find the oonse- 
quences, which we were heforehand informed of, 
uni&rmly to follow ; we may learn, that we are at 
present actually under his government, in the strict- 
^ and most proper sense ; in such a sense, as that 
he rewards and punishes us for our actions. An 
Author of Nature being supposed, it is not so much 
a deduction of reason as a matter of experience, 
ibat we are thus under his government : under his 
goveriiinent, in the same Lse as we are under 
Se government of ci.dl mitg&trates. Because the 
antiexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to 
others, in our power to do or fprbear, and giving 
notice of this appointment beforehand to those 
whom it concerns, is the proper formal notion of 
government. Whether the pleasure or pain which 
thus follows upon our behaviour, be owing to the 
Author of Nature's acting upon us every moment 
which we feel it, or to his having at once con- 
trived and executed his own part in the plan of 
the world, makes no alteration as to the matter be- 
fore us. For, if civil magistrates could make the 
sanctions of then- laws take place, without inter- 
posing at all, after they had passed them ; with- 
out a trial, and the formalities of an execution : if 
they were able to make their laws execute them- 
selves, or every offender to execute them upon him- 
self, we should be just in the same sense under their 
government then, as we are now ; Init in a much 
higher degree, and more perfect manner. Vain is 
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the ridicule with which one foresees some per- 
sons wiU divert themselves, upon finding ksser 
pains considered as instances of divine puifishment. 
There is tio p(»9^ibiUty of answering or evading the 
general thixig here intended, without denying all 
final Causes. For, filial causes beiilg adinitted, the 
pleasures and pains now metitidned must be ad^ 
mitted too, as Instailces of them. And if they 
are ; if 6od annexes delight to some actions aild 
uneasiness to others^ with an apparent design to 
induce us tb a€t so and so^ then he not only di»* 
penses happiness and misery, but also regards 
and punishes actions. If, for example, the pain 
which .we feel upon doing what tends to the de- " 
struction of our bodies, suppose upon too near 
approaches to fire, or upon wounding oimselves, 
be appoihted by the Author of Nature to prevent 
our doing what thus tends to our destruction ; this 
is altogetilier as much an instance of his punishing 
our actions, and consequently of our being under 
his govehunent, as declaring, by a voice from 
heaven, that if we acited so, he Would inflict such 
paiii upon tis, suid ihfli(iting it whether it be greater 
or less. 

Thus we find, that the true notion or concept 
ti(m of the Author of Nature^ is that of a rhaster 
or governor, prior to the consideration of his moral 
attributes; The fact of our case, whifsh we find 
by expmence, is, that he actually exercises dcnni^ 
nioh or government over us at present, by re* 
Warding and punishing us for our actions, in aa 
strict and proper a sense of these words, atid even 
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in the same sense as children, servants, sut^ects, 
are rewarded and puni^ed by those who govern 
them. ^ 

And thus the whole analogy of nature, the 
whole present course of things, most fuUy shows, 
that there is nothing incredible in the la^naral doc- 
trine of religion, thft God wiU rewarded punish 
men for their actions hereafter; nothing incredi- 
ble, I mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding 
and punishing, for the whole course of nature is 
a present instance of his exercising that govern- 
ment over us, which implies in it rewarding and 
punishing^ 



jBi*i 



But, as diving punishment is what men chiefly 
object against, and are most unwilling to allpw, 
it may be proper to mention some circumstances 
in the natural course of punishments at present, 
which are analogous to what religion . teaches us 
concerning a future state of punishment; indeed 
so analogous, that as they add a farther credibility 
to it, so they cannot but raise a most serious 
apprehension of it in those who will attend to 
them. 

It has. been now observed, that such and such 
miseries naturally follow such and such actions of 
imprudence and wilfulness, as well as actions 
more commonly and more distinctly consid^^ as 
vicious ; and that these consequences, wh^n they 
may be foreseen, are properly natural punishments 
annexed to such actions. For the general thing 
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here insisted upon is, not that we see a great deal 
of misery in the world, but a great deal which men 
bring upon themselves by their own behaviour, 
which they might have foreseen and avoided. Now, 
the circumsttoces of these natural punishments, 
particularly deserving om* attention, are such as 
these : That oftentimes they follow, or are inflict* 
ed in consequerlce of actions which procure many 
present advantages, and are accompa:nied with 
much present pleasure ; for instance, sickness and 
untimely death is the consequence of intemperance, 
though accompanied with the highest mirth and 
jollity: That these punishments are ofteii much 
greater than the advantages or pleasmres obtained 
by the actions, of which they are the punishmehts 
or consequences : That though we may imagine a 
constitution of nature, in which these natural 
punishments, which are in fact to follow, would 
follow immediately upon such actions being done^ 
or very soon after ; we find, on the contrary, in 
our world, that they are often delayed a great 
while, sometimes even till long after the actions 
occasionmg them are forgot; so that the consti- 
tution of nature is such, that delay of punishment 
is no sort nor degree of presumption of final im- 
punity : That, after such delay, these natural pu- 
nishments or miseries often come, not by degrees, 
but suddenly, with violence, and at once ; how- 
ever, the chief misery often does : That as cer- 
tainty of such distailt misery following such ac- 
tions is never afforded persons, so, perhaps, during 
the actions, they have seldom a distinct full ex- 
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peri^tion of its following :* and maiiy times the 
case is oiily thus, that they see in getieral, or miy 
see, the liredibility, that intemperance, suppose, 
will brihg after its diseases; feivil crimed, cii^il 
punishihents ; when yet the real probability oft^ 
is, that they shall escape ; but things notwith^ 
standing take their destined course, and the misery 
inevitably follows at its appointed time, in veiy 
many of these cases. Thus, also, though youth 
may be alleged as an excuse for rashni^s and folly, 
as being natutally thoughtless, ^nd hot clearly 
foreseeing all the consequences of being untracta-^ 
ble and profligate ; this does not hitider but that 
these consequences follow, and are grievously felt, 
throughout the whole course of mature life. Ha- 
bits contracted, even in that age, are often utter 
ruin ; and men's success in the world, not only 
in the common sense of worldly success, but their 
real happiness and misery depends, in a great de. 
gree, and in virions ways, upon the manner in 
which they pass their youth ; which consequences 
they, for the most part, neglect to consider, and 
perhaps seldont can prcqperly be said to believe 
before hand. It requires also to be mentioned, 
that, in numberless cases, the natural course of 
things affords us opportunities for procuring ad- 
vantages to ourselves at certain times,' which we 
cannot procure when we will ; nor ever recal the 
opportunities, if we have neglected them. Indeed, 
the general course of nature is an example of this. 

* See Part ii. chap. 6. 
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If» during the opportunity of youth, persons am 
indocile and self-wilted, they inetitflbly suffer in 
their future life,, for want of those acquirements 
which they neglected the natural season of attain* 
ing. If the husbandman lets his seed-time pass 
without sowing, the whole year is lost to him be- 
yond recovery. In like manner, though after men 
have been guilty of folly and extravagance, up to 
a certain degree, it is often in their power, for 
instance, to retriere their affairs, to reaver fheif 
health and character, at least in good measure ; 
yet real reformation is, in many cases, of no avail 
at all towards piieventing the miseries, porerty, 
sickness, infamy, naturally annexed to folly and 
extravagance, exceeding that degree. There is a 
certain bound to imprudence and misbehaviour, 
which being transgressed^ there remains no place 
for repentance in the natural coiu*se of things. It 
is, further, very much to be remarked, that ne- 
glects from inconsiderateness, want of attention,* 
not looking about us to see what we have to do, 
are often attended with consequences altogether 
as dreadful as any active misbehaviour, from the 
most extravagant passion. And, kstiy, eivH go-* 
yemment being natural, the punishments of it are 
so too ; and some of these punishments are capital, 
as the effects of a dissolute course of pleasure are 
often mortal. So that many natural punishments 
are finall to him. who incurs th^n, if considened 

* Part ii. Chap; 6. 

t The genotd consideration of A future state ct punisfanient 
most evidently belongs to the stibject of natural r<eligioi^. Vut if 

D 
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only in his temporal capacity ; and. seem inflicted 
by natural appointment, either to remove the of* 
fender out of the way of being further mischievous, 
or as an example, though frequently a disregarded 
one, to those who are left behind. 

These things are not what we call accidental, 
or to be met with only now and then ; but they 
are things of every day's experience ; they proceed 
from general laws, very general ones,> by which 
God governs the world, in the natural coiu'se of 
his providence. And they are so analogous to 
what religion teaches us concerning the future 
punishment of the wicked, so much of a piece with 

any of these reflections should be thought to relate more pecu- 
liarly to this doctrine^ as taught in scripture^ the reader is desir- 
ed to observe^ that Gentile writers^ both moralists and poets, 
speak of the future punishment of the wicked, both as to the 
duration and degree of it, in a like manner of expi^essioh ahd of 
description as the Scripture does. So that all which can posi- 
tively be asserted to be matter of mere revelation, with regard 
to this doctrine, seems to be, that the great distinction betwe^L 
the righteous and the wicked shall be made at the end of this 
W(H*ld; that each sliall then receive according to his deserts. 
Reason did, as it weU might, conclude, that it should, finally 
and upon the whole, be Well with the rightelous and ill with the 
wicked ; but it could not be determined, upon any principles of 
reason, whether human creatures might not have been appointed 
to pass through other states of life and being, before that distri- 
butive justice should finally and effectually take place. Revela- 
tion teaches us, that the next state Of thirigs, after the present, 
is appointed for the execution of this justice ; that it shall be no 
longer delayed ; but the mystery of God, the great mystery of 
his suffisting vice and confusion to prevail, shall then hejinished; 
and he vnSLt0ke to him his great porver, and mill reign, by render- 
ing to every one according to his works. 
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it, tj^at both would naturally be expressed in the 
very same words and manner of description. In 
the book of Proverbs,* for instance. Wisdom is 
introduced as frequenting the most public places 
of resort, and as rejected when she offers herself as 
the natural appointed guide of human life. ^* How 
long,'' speaking to those who are passing through 
it, " how long, ye simple ones, will ye love folly, 
and, the scorners deUght in their scorning, and 
fools hate knowledge ? Turn ye at my reproof. 
Behold, I will pour out my spirit upon you, I will 
make known my words unto you." But upon 
being neglected, *^ Because I have called, and ye 
refused, I have stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded ; but ye have set at nought all my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof: I also 
will laugh at your calamity, I will mock when 
your fear cometh ; when your fear cometh as de- 
solation, and your destruction cometh as a whirl- 
wind; when distress and anguish cometh upon 
you. Then shall they call upk>n me, but I will not 
answer ; they shall seek me early, but they shall 
not find me." This passage, every one sees, is 
poetical, and some parts qf it are highly figurative ; 
but their meaning is obvious. And the thing in* 
tended is expressed more literally in the following 
words : "For that they hated knowledge, and did 
not choose the fear of the Lord ; therefore shall 
they : eat of the fruit of their own way, and be 
filled with their own devices. For the security of 

♦ Chap. 1. 
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the sittiple shAll slay them, and the prosperity of 
fools shall destroy thetti." And the whole passage 
is so equally applicable to what we experience in 
the pl-es^nt world, concerning th6 consequences of 
men's actions, ^nd to what religion teaches us is to 
be expected in another, that it may be questioned 
which of the two Was principally intended* 

Indeed, when one has been fetJollecting the pro- 
per proofSs of a future state of rewards «ftid punish- 
ments, nothing, methinks, can give one so sensible 
to apprehi^ni^ion of the latter, or repreisentation of 
it to the mind, as observing, thut after the many 
disregarded checks, admonitions^ and warnings, 
which people meet with in the ways of vice, and 
fdfly, and extravagance ; warnings from their very 
nature ; from the examples of others ; f ix>m the lesser 
tecoftvenieuces which they bring upon themselves; 
ftom the instructions of wise and virtuous men : 
after these have been long despised, scorned, ridi- 
ttiled ; after the «hief bad consequences, temporal 
ttinsequences, of their fdKe^, have been delayed 
Ifor «i gfeat while ; at lieiigth they break in irresisti- 
bly> like an armed fcMPce ; tepentance is too late to 
relieve, and can serve only to aggravate their dis- 
tresa : the case is become desperate ; and poverty 
^d ^si^liess, remcm^ and angtdsh, infkmy and 
death, the effects of their own doings, overwhelm 
them, beyond possibility of remedy ot escape. 
This lis atfi account t>f what is in feet the gene^ 
W)nfetihition of nature. 

It is not in any sort meant, that according to 
what appears at present of the natural course of 
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things, jQfien arie always uniformly punif h^ in pro* 
portion to their misbehaviour ; but that there 9ie 
very many instances of misbehaviour punished in 
the severad ways now mentioned, and very dreadU 
ful instances too, sufficient to show what the laws 
of tbe universe noay admit ; and^ if thoroughly 
considered, sufficient fully to answer all objecticms 
agamst tbe credibility of a future state of punish- 
ments, from any imaginations^ that tbe frailty of 
our nature and external temptations almost anni- 
hilate the guilt of human vices ; as well as objec- 
tions of another sort ; from necessity ; from sup- 
positions that the will of an infinite Being cannot 
be contradicted ; or that be must be incapable of 
off<mce and provocation * 

Reflections of this kind are not without their 
terrors to serious persons, the most free from en- 
thusiasm, and of the greatest strength of mind ; 
but it is fit things be stated and considered as they 
really are. And there is, in the present age, a cer- 
tain fearlessness with regard to what may be here- 
after under the government of God, which nothing 
but an universally acknowledged demonstration on 
the side of atheism can justify,, and which makes 
it quite necessary that men be reminded, and, if 
possible, made to feel, that there is no sort of 
ground for being .thus , presumptuous, even upon 
the most sceptical principles. For, may it not be 
said of any person, upon his being bom into the 
world, he may behave so as to be of no service to 

* See Chap. 4. and 6. 
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it, but by being made an example of the woful 
ell^ts of vice and folly : That he may, as any one 
may, if he will, incur an infamous execution from 
the hands of civil justice ; or in some other course 
of extravagance shorten his days ; or bring upon 
himself infamy and diseases worse than death ? 
So that it had been better for him, even with re- 
gard to the present world, that he had never been 
bom. And is there any pretence of reason for 
people to think themselves secure, and talk as if 
they had certain proof, that, let them act as licen- 
tiously as they will, there can be nothing analo- 
jgous to this, with regard to a future and more ge^ 
neral interest, under the providence and govern- 
ment of the same God ? 
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Of the Moral Government of God. 

As the m£qiif<dd appearances of design, and of final 
causes, in the constitution of the world, prove it 
to be the work of an Intelligent Mind, so the par- 
ticular final causes of pleasure and pain, distributed 
amongst his creatures, prove that they are under 
his government ; what may be called his natural 
government of creatures, endued with sense and 
reason. This, however, implies somewhat more 
than seems usually attended to, when we speak of 
God's natural government of the world. It im- 
plies government of the very same kind with that 
which a master exercises over his servants, or a 
civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter 
instances of final causes as really prove an intel- 
ligent Governor of the world, in the sense now 
mentioned, and before* distinctly treated of, as 
any other instances of final causes prove an intel- 
ligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not appear, at first sight, to 
determine any thing certainly, concerning the mo- 
ral character of the Author of nature, considered 
in this relation of governor ; does not ascertain hi^ 

* Chap. 2. 
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government to be moral, or prove that he is the 
righteous Judge of the world. Moral government 
consists, not barely in rewarding and punishing 
men for their aetioii^, which the most tyrannical 
person may do ; but in rewarding the righteous 
and punishing the wicked ; in rendering to men 
according to their actions, considered as good or 
evil. And the perfection of moral government 
fionsi^t^ in doing thi^, with regard to all intellL. 
gent ^eatu^eis, in m exact proportion to their per. 
gonal merits or deiperite. 

lPom^ uM^n seem to think the only eharoeter of 
tI)i^ Author of nature to be that of simple absolute 
J^nevolence. This, considered a^ a principle of 
f^tion, and infinite in degree, is a disposition to 
priQfiuee the greatest possible happiness, without 
r^gwd to person's behaviour, otherwise than as such 
rsga?^ wpftld produce higher degrees of it. And 
gmppqsii^g this to be th^ only charaister of God, 
y^gcity *nd justice in him would be nothing but 
b^^yol^n^ conducted by wisdom. Kow surely 
t}i^ ovght not to be ass^srted, unless it can be 
p^PY^d i for we nhould speiJc with cautious reye- 
irpn^p upon wch A subject ' And whether it can be 
proved pr no, is not the thing here to be inquired 
into ; but whether, in the constituticm and conduct 
of the world) ^ righteous^ government be not dis- 
cpmibly planned out ; which necessarily implies a 
righteous gpvemOT. There may possibly b^ in 
the creation b^ngs, to whom the Author of na- 
ture manifests himself under this most amiable of 
all characters, this of infinite absolute benevolence ; 
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tdf it i% tkyt mofst wsd^ble* supponng it iiot» as per- 
lu^ it is not, ineooapfttiUe with justioe : but he 
manilestt^ hiai^seif to us iwder the eharaetar of a 
iighteou9 governor. He may, eonsistaitly with 
this, be simply i^d absolutely baieyolent, in the 
sense now explained ; but he has, for he has given 
MA a proof in the coii^titution and conduct of the 
world that be 13, a governor over servants, as he 
rewards and punishes us for our actions And in 
the eonstitution and conduct of it, he may also 
have given, besides the reason of the thing, and 
tbe natural presages of c<mseienee, dear and dis- 
tinet intimatic^Sy that his government is righteous 
or moral : clear to such as think the nature of it 
deserving their attention ; and yet not to every 
cardless person who casts a transient reflection up- 
on the subjects* 

But it is particularly to be observed, that the 
divine govenunent, which we experience ourselves 
under in the present state, taken alone, is allowed 
iK^ to be the p^ection of moral government. And 
yat this l^ no means hinders, but that there may 



* The objections against religion, from the evidence of it not 
being tmiversal, nor so strong as might possibly have been, may- 
be urged against natural religipn, as well as against revealed. 
And iher^re the consideration of iJiem belongs to the first part 
of this Treatisej, ims well as the second. But as these objections 
ure chiefly urged {gainst revealed religion, I chose to consider 
them in the second Part. And the answer to them there. Chap. 
6. as urged against Christianity, being almost equally applica- 
ble to them as urged against the Religion of Nature, to avoid 
repetition^ the reader is referred to that chapter. 
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be somewhat, be it more or less, truly moral in it. 
A righteous goyemment may plainly appear to be 
carried on to some degree ; enough to give us the 
apprehension that it shall be completed, or carried 
on to that degree of perfection which reUgion 
teaches us it shall ; but which cannot appear, till 
much more of the divine administration be seen, 
than can in the present life. And the design of 
this chapter is to inquire, how far this is the case ; 
how faj^, over and above the moral nature* which 
Grod has given us, and our natural notion of him, 
as righteous governor of those his creatures to 
whom he has given thii? nature ;f I say how far, 
besides this, the principles and beginnings ^ a 
moral government over the world may be discern- 
ed, notwithstandmg and amidst aU the cpnfusion 
and disorder of it. 

Now one might mention here, what has been 
often urged with great force, that, in general, less 
uneasiness,' and more satisfaction, are the natural 
consequences:]: of a virtuous than of a vicious course 
of life, in the present state, as an instancy of a mo- 
ral government established in nature ; an instance 
of it collected from experience and present matter 
of fact. But it must be owned a thing of difficulty 
to weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinesses, 
each amongst themselves, and also against each 
other, so as to make an estimate with any exact- 
ness, of the overplus of happiness on the side of 

> 

. ^ Dissertation 2. tX:!hap. 6. 

X See Lord Shaftesbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue/ Part 2. 
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virtue. And it is not impossible, that, amidst the 
infinite disorders of the world, there may be excep- 
tions to the happiness of virtue, even with regard 
to those persons whose course of life, from ^eir 
youth up, has been blameless ; and more with re- 
gard to those, who have gone on for some time in 
the ways of vice, and have afterwards reformed. 
For suppose an instance of the latter case ; a per- 
son with his passions inflamed, his natural faculty 
of self-^govemment impaired by habits of indul- 
gence, and with all his vices about him; like so many 
harpies, craving for then- accustomed gratification: 
who can say how long it might be before such a 
person would find more satisfaction in the reason- 
ableness and present good consequences of virtue, 
than difiiculties and self-denial in the restraints 
of it? Experience also shows, that men can, to a 
great degree, get over their sense of shame, so as 
that, by professing themselves to be without prin- 
ciple, and avowing even direct villany, they can 
support themselves against the infamy of it. But 
as the ill actions of any one will probably be more 
talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, upon his 
reformation ; so the infamy of them will be much 
more felt, after the natural sense of virtue and of 
honour is recovered. Uneasinesses of this kind 
ought indeed to be put to the account of fcnmer 
vices ; yet it will be said, they are in part the con- 
sequences of reformation. Still I am far from al- 
lowing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, 
be happier than vice in the present world ; but if 
it were, yet the beginnings of a righteous admini- 
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^mHon may, beyond all question, be found in 
nature, if w^ will att^ottively inquire after them. 
And» 

I, In whatever manner the notion of God's moral 
government over the world might be treated, if it 
did not appear whether he were, in a proper sense, 
CMW governor at all ; yet when it is certain matter 
of experience, that he does manifest himself to us 
under the character of a governor, in the sens^ ex* 
plained,* it must deserve to be considered, whe* 
ther there be not reason to apprehend, that he may 
be a righteous or moral governor. Since it appears 
to be fact, that God does govern mankind by the 
method of rewards and punishments, according to 
some settled rules of distribution, it is surely a 
quesrt^ion to be asked, What presumption is there 
against his finally rewarding and punishing them 
according to this particular ru]^, namely, as they 
act reasonably or unreasonably, virtuously or vi* 
dously ? since rendering man happy or miserable 
by this rule, certainly falls in, much more falls in, 
with our natural apprehensions and sense of things, 
than doing so by any other rule whatever ; since 
rewarding and punishing actions by any other rule, 
would appear much harder to be accounted for by 
minds formed as he has formed ours. Be the evi^ 
dence of religion, then, more or less clear, the ex- 
pectation which it raises in us, that the righteous 
shall, upon the whole, be happy, and the wicked 
miserable, cannot, however, possibly be owsidered 

* Chap. 5. 
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a$ absurd oi* chimerical ; because it is no more 
than an expectation, that a method of goTemment, 
already^ begun, shall be carried on, the method of 
rewarding and punishing actions; and shall be 
carried on by a particular rule, which unavoidably 
appears to us, at first sight, more natural than any 
other, the rule which we call distributiye justice. 
Nor, 

II. Ought it to be entirely passed over, that 
tranquiBi^, satisfaction, and external advantages, 
bdng the natural con^uenoes of prudent manage- 
ment of ourselves and our affairs ; and rashness, 
profligate negligence, and wilful folly, bringing 
after them many inconveniences and sufferings; 
tiiese afford instances of a right constitution of 
nature : as the cx>rrection of children, iot their own 
sakes and by way of example, when they run into 
danger or hiu*t themselves, is a part of right edu- 
cation. And tiius, that God goviems the world by 
general fixed laws ; that he has endued us with 
capacities of reflecting upon this constitution of 
things, and foreseeing the good and bad conse- 
quences of our bel^viour, plainly implies some sort 
of moral government : siijce from such a constitu- 
tion ^ things it cannot but follow, that prudence 

' and imprtMlence, which are of the nature of virtue 
and vice,* must fee, as they are, respectively re- 
warded and punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious 
act^uMi are, to a great degree, actually punished as 

* See DisserUtton 2. 
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mischievous to society ; and besides punishment 
actually inflicted upon this account, there is also 
the fear and apprehension of it in those persons 
whose crimes have rendered them obnoxious to it 
in case of a discovery ; this state of fear being itself . 
often a very considerable punishment. The natu- 
ral fear and apprehension of it too, which restrains 
from such crimes, is a declaration of natiu^ against 
them. It is necessary to the very being of society, 
that vices destructive of it shoidd be punished €t8 
being so ; the vices of falsehood, injustice, cruelty : 
which punishment, therefore, is as natural as so- 
ciety, and so is an instance of a kind of moral go- 
vernment, naturally established, and actually tak- 
ing place. And, since the certain natural course 
of things is the conduct of Providence or the go- 
vernment of Gk)d, though carried on by the in- 
strumentality of men, the observation here made 
amounts to this, that mankind find themselves 
placed by him in such circumstances, as that they 
are unavoidably accountable for their behaviour, 
. and are often punished, and sometimes rewarded, 
under his government, in the view of their being 
mischievous or eminently beneficial to society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such as 
are beneficial to society, are often punished, as in 
the case of persecution, and in other cases, and 
that ill and mischievous actions are often reward- 
ed ; it may be answered distinctly, first, that this 
is in no sort necessary, and consequently not na- 
tural in the sense in which it is necessary, and 
therefore natural^ that iU or mischievous actions 
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should be punished ; and, in the next place, that 
good actions are never punished, considered as 
beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewarded, un- 
der the view of their being hurtful to it So that 
it stahds good, without any thing on the side of 
vice to be set over against it, that the Author of 
nature has as truly directed that vicious actipm, 
considered as mischievous to society^ sfaoiild be 
punished^ and put mankind under a necessity of 
thus punishing them^ as he has directed and neoes- 
Stated us to preserve our lives by food. 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue, at 
such^ is actually rewarded, and vice, as such, pu- 
nished; which seems to afford an instance, or 
example, not only of government, but of moral 
government begun and established ; moral in the 
strictest sense, though not in that perfection of 
degree which religion teaches us to expect. In 
order to see this more clearly, we must distinguish 
between actions themselves, and that quality as- 
cribed to them, which we call virtuous or vicious* 
The gratification itself of every natural passion 
must be attended with delight ; and acquisitions 
of fortime, however made, are acquisitions of the 
means or materials of enjoyment. An action, 
then, by which any natural passion is glratified, or 
fortune acquired, procures delight or advantage, 
abstracted from all consideration of the morality 
of such action; Consequently, the pleasure or ad- 
vantage in this case is gained by the action itself, 
not by the , morality, the virtuou^ness or vicious- 
ness of it, though it be, perhaps virtuous or vicious. 
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Thus^ to say such an actk)n^ or course of bel^- 
vk>iir^ proctrred suck pledu»ure or advasitage^ m 
brought on isrtieh ineonvenieiiGe and pain^ k quite 
ft ctifferent thing from sayings that sneb good or 
bad effect was owing to the virtue <»• vice of such 
action or behaviour. In one case, an action, ab- 
stracted from all moral consideration,^ produced its 
e^ect; iift the other case, for it will appear that 
there are such cases, the moraUty of the action, 
the action under a moral comideratikm, i« e. the 
virtuousness or viciousness of it, produced the effect* 
Now I say, virtue, as such, naturally procures con- 
siderate advantages to the virtuous, aitd vice, as 
mich, naturally occasions great inconvenience, and 
even misery, to the vicious, in very many instances. 
The immediate effects of virtue and vice upon the 
mind and temper are to be mentioned as insrtances 
of it Vice, as such, is naturally attended with 
some sort of uneasmess, and not uncommonly with 
.great disturbance and apprehension. That inward 
feeling which, respecting lesser matters and in £ak 
miliar speech, we call being vexed with one's self, 
and in matters of importance, and in mc»re serious 
language, remorse, is an uneasiness naturally aris^ 
ing fropi an action of a man's own^ reflected upon 
by himself as wrong, unreasonable, faulty, i. e. vi- 
dous in greater or less degrees ; and this manifestly 
is a different feeling from that uneasinesi^ which 
arises from a sense of mere loss €»r harm. What is 
more common than to hear a man lamenting an 
accident or event, and adding, — ^But, however, he 
has the satidaction that he cannot, blame himself 
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for it ; or^ on the contrary, that he has the uneasi* 
ness of being sensible it was his own doing ? Thus 
also, the disturbance and fear which often follow 
upon a man's having done an injury, arise from a 
sense of his being blame-worthy ; otherwise there 
woidd, in many cases, be no ground of disturbance, 
nor any reason to fear resentment or shame. On 
the other hand, inward seciuity and peace, and a 
mind open to the several gratifications of life, are 
the natural attendants of innocence and virtue; 
to which must be added, th^ complacency, satisfac- 
tion, and even joy of heart, which accompany the 
exercise, the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, 
benevolence* 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, the 
fears of future punishment, and peaceful hopes of a 
better life, in those who fully believe or have any 
serious apprehension of religion; because these 
hopes and fears are present uneasiness and satis* 
faction to the mind, and cannot be got rid of by 
great part of the world, even by raea who have 
thought most thoroughly upon that subject of re^ 
ligion. And no one can say how considerable 
this uneasiness* and satisfaction may be, or what, 
upon the whole, it may amount to. 

In the next place comes in the consideration, 
that all honest and good men are disposed to be* 
friend honest good mfen, as such, and to discounte- 
nance the vicious, as such, and do so in ;some de- 
gree, indeed in a considerable degree ; from which 
favour and discouragement cannot but arise consi- 
derable advantage and inconvenience. And though 
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the generdity of the world have little regard to tite 
Hiwality of their own actions, and may be supposed 
to have less to that of others, when they tbemselv^ 
are not concerned ; yet, let any one be known to 
be a man of virtue, somehow or other he will be 
favoured, and good offices will be done him from 
regard to his character, without remote Views, oc- 
casionally, and in some low degree, I think, by the 
generality oi the worid, as it ha^ppens to come in 
thebr way. Public honours, too, and advantages, 
are the natural consequences, are sometimes at least 
the consequences in fact, of virtuom actions, of 
eminent justice, fidelity, charity, love to our coun-^ 
try, considered in the view of being virtuous. And 
scmietimes even death itself, often infamy and ex- 
ternal inconveniences, are the public comequences 
of vice, as vice. For instance, the sense whicii man^^ 
kindhav« of tyranny, injustice, oppression, addi- 
tional to the m^re feeling or fear of mis«y, has 
doubtless been instrum^iiat in bringing about td* 
volutions, whidb make a %ure eveai in five hiJitory 
of the world. For it is plain, mai resent injuiieji 
as implying faultiness, and retsdiate, not merely 
under the notion of having received harm, but of 
having received wrong; and they have this res^it- 
meht in behalf of others, as well as of th^nselves. 
So, likewise, ieven the generality are, in some de- 
gree, grateful and disposed to return good odBBces, 
not merely . because such an one has been the oc- 
casion of good to them, but under the view that 
such good offices implied kind intention and good 
desert in the doer. To all fhis may be acUed two 
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or tfai'ee particular things^ which many persons will 
think frivolous; but to me nothing appears so, 
which at all comes in towards determining a question 
of such importance, as whether there be or be not 
a moral institution of government, in the strictest 
sense moral, m^ihly established and begun in na^ 
ture. The particular things are these: That in 
domestic government, which is doubtless natural, 
children, and others also, are very generally punish-^ 
ed for falsehood, and injustice, and iU*behaviour, as 
such, and rewarded for the contrary; which are 
instances where veracity, and justice, and right be- 
haviour, as such, are naturally enforced by rewards 
and punishments, whether more or less consider- 
able in degree : That though civil government be 
supposed to take cognizance of actions in no other 
view than as prejudicial to society, without respect 
to the morality of them, yet as such actions are 
immoral, so the sense which men hav^ 6f the im- 
morality of them very greatly contributes, in dif- 
ferent ways, to brin^ offenders to justice ; and that 
entire absence of all crime and guilt, in the moral 
sense, when plainly appearing, will almost of course 
procure, and circumstances of aggravated guilt 
prevent, a remission of the penalties annexed td 
civil crimes, in many cases, though by lio means 
in all. 

Upon the whole, then, besides the good and bad 
effects of virtue aiid vice upon men's own mind^, 
the course of the world does, in some measure, turn 
upon the approbation and disapprobation of them, 
as such, in others. Th6 sense of well and ill-doing, 
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the presages of conscience, the love of good cha- 
racters and dislike of bad ones, honour, shame, 
resentment, gratitude ; all these^ considered in 
themselves, and in their effects, do afford manifest 
real instances of virtue, as such^ naturally favour- 
ed^ and of vice, as such, discountenanced, more 
or lessi, in the daily course of human life ; in every 
age, in every relation, in every general circum- 
stance of it. That €rod has given us a moral na- 
ture,^ may ndost justly be urged as a proof of our 
being under his moral government; but that he 
has placed us in a condition, which gives^ this na- 
ture, as one may speak, scope to operate, and in 
which it does unavoidably operate, i. e. influence 
miankind to act, so as thus to favour and reward 
virtue^ and discountenance and punish vice; this 
is not the same, but a further additional proof of 
his moral government ; for it is an instance of it. 
The fitst is a proof that he will finally favour and 
support virtue effectually ; the second is an exam- 
ple of his favouring and supporting it at present, 
in some degree. 

If a more distinct inquiry be made, whence it 
arises, that virtue, as such, is often rewarded, and 
vice, as such, is punished, and this rule never in- 
verted ; it wiU be found to proceed, in part, imme- 
diately from the moral nature itself which God 
has given us ; and also, in part, from his having 
given us, together with this nature, 90 great a 
power over each other's happiness and misery. For, 

ft 

* See Dissertation 2. 
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firsts it is certain, that p^aoe and delight, in home 
degree and upon some occasions, is the necessary 
and present effect of virtuous practice ; an effect 
arising immediately from that constitution of our 
nature. We are so made, that well-doing, as such, 
gives us satisfaction, at least in some instances; 
ill-doing, as such, in none. And, secondly, from 
our moral nature, joined with Good's having put 
our happiness and misery, in many respects, in each 
other's power, it cannot but be that vice, as such, 
some kinds and instances of it at least, will be in- 
famous, and men will be disposed to punish it as in 
itself detestable ; and the villain will by no means 
be able always to avoid feeling that infamy, any 
more than he will be able to escape this further 
punishnient which mankind will be disposed to in« 
flict upon him, under the notion of his deserving 
it. But there can be nothing on the side of vice 
to answer this ; because there is nothing in the hu- 
man mind contradictory, as the logidans speak, to 
virtue. For virtue consists in a regard to what is 
right and reasonable, as being so ; in a regard to. 
veracity, justice, charity, in themselves : and there 
is surely no such thing as a like natural regard to 
falsehood, injustice, cruelty. If it be thought, 
that there are instances of an approbation of vice, 
as such, in itself, and for its own sake, (though it 
does not appear to me that there is any such thing 
at all ; but, supposing there be,) it is evidently 
monstrous ; as much so as the most acknowledged 
perversion of any p^sion whatever. Such instances 
4rf perversion, then, being left out as merely ima, 
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ginary, or, howeva*, unnatural; it musft follow, 
from thjB frame of our nature, and from our condii- 
tion, in the respects now described, that vice can^ 
not at all be, and virtue cannot but be, favoured, 
as such, by others, upon some occasions ; and 
happy in itself, in some degree. For what is here 
insisted upon, is not the degree in which virtue 
and vice are thus distinguished, but only the thing 
itself, that they are so in some degree; though the 
whble good and bad effect of virtue and vice, as 
such, is not inconsidero^ble in degree. But that 
they must be thus distinguished, in some djegree, 
is in a manner necessary ; it is matter of fact, of 
daily experience, ev«i in the greatest confusion of 
human affairs. 

It is not pretended but that, in the' natural course 
of things, Imppiness and misery appear to be distri* 
buted by other rules, than only the personal merit 
and demerit of characters. They may sometimes 
be distributed by way of mere discipline. There 
may b© the wisest and best reasons why the world 
should be governed by general laws, from whence 
such promiscuous distribution perhaps must follow ; 
and also why our happiness and misery should be 
put in each other's power, in the degree which they 
are. And these things, as in general they contribute 
to the rewarding virtue and punishing vice, as such ; 
so they often contribute also, not to the inversion 
of this, which is impossible, but to the rendering 
persons prosperous though wicked, afflicted though 
righteous ; and, which is worse, to the rewardh^ 
^^ome actions, though vicipus, and punishing o^r 
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adims, though virtuoua. But dU tM» cannot 
djrown the voice of nature m the conduct ^ Pro^ 
TideQoe, plainly decbdng iteelf for ynlsue, hy wty 
of di^thidion fro^ot vice, and prefei^ice to it Fof • 
ouir being 90 constituted ^ th»t virtue andvioe 
are thus naturally favoured and discountenancedf 
rewarded and punished respectively as such, is an 
int^tive pjxK)f of the intent of n^fcure that it should 
be so; otherwise the constitution of our mind^ 
from whicfa it thus immediately and directly pro- 
ceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot b6 said, 
beeauis^ virtuous actions are sometimes punished, 
and vicoous actions rewarded, that nature intended 
it. ^or» though this great disorder is brought about, 
as all actions are done, by means of some natural 
{^ssion, yet this may be, as it undoubtedly is, 
brought about by the perFer4iion of such passion, 
implanted in us for other, and tiiose very good 
purposes. And indeed these other and good pur* 
poses, even of evcsy passion, may be deaiiy seen. 

We have then a dedaratiosi, in some degree of 
presimt effect, from him who is supreme in na* 
ture, which side he is of, or what part he takes ; 
a dedboiiition for virtue, and against vice. So far, 
tiierefore, as a man is true to virtue, to veracity 
and justice, to equity and charity, and the right 
of the oatse, in whatever he is concerned, so far he 
is on the side of the divine administration, and co- 
operates witib it ; and from hence, to iHich a man, 
aiises naturaliy a secret aatisfaction and sen^e of 
security, and implicit hope of somewhat further, 
And, 
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V. This hope is confirmed by the necessary ten- 
dencies of virtue, which, though not of present 
effect, yet are at present discernible in nature ; and 
so aiFord an instance of somewhat moral in the es« 
sential constitution of it. There is, in the nature 
of things, a tendency in virtue and vice to produce 
the good and bad effects now mentioned, in a 
greater degree than they do in fact produce them. 
For instance, good and bad men would be much 
more rewarded and punished as such, were it not 
that justice is often artificially eluded, that cha- 
racters are not known, and many who would thus 
favoxur virtue and discourage vice, are hindered 
from doing so by accidental causes. These ten- 
dencies of virtue and vice are obvious with regard 
to individuals. But it may require more particu- 
larly to be considered, that power in a society, by 
being under the direction of virtue, naturally in- 
creases, and has a necessary tendency to prevail 
over opposite power, not imder the direction of it ; 
in like manner as power, by being under the direc- 
tion of reason, increases, and has a tendency to 
prevail over brute force. There are several brute 
creatures of equal, and several of superior strength, 
to that of men ; and possibly the sum of the whole 
strength of brutes may be greater than that of 
mankind : but reason gives us the advantage and 
superiority over them, and thus man is the acknow^ 
ledged governing animal upon the earth. Nor is 
this superiority consid^*ed by any as acddentd; 
but as what reason has a tendency, in the nature 
of th^ thing, to obtain. And yet, perhaps, diffi^ 
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culties may be raised about the meaning, as well 
as the truth of the assertion, that virtue has the 
like tendency. 

To obviiite these difficulties, let us see more dis- 
tinctly how the case stands with regard to reason, 
which is so readily acknowledged to have this ad- 
vantageous tendency. Suppose, then, two or three 
men, of the best and most improved understanding, 
in a desolate open plain, attacked by ten times the 
number of beasts of prey ; would their reason secure 
them the victory in this unequal combat ? Power, 
then, though joined with reason, and under its 
direction, cannot be expected to prevail over oppo- 
site power, though merely brutal, unless the one 
bears some ^*oportion to the other. Again, put 
the imaginary case, that rational and irrational 
creatures were of like external shape and manner ; 
it is certain, before there were opportunities for the 
first to distinguish each other, to separate from 
their adversaries, and to form an union among 
themselves, they might be upon a level, or, in 
several respects, upon great disadvantage, though, 
united, they might be vastly superior ; since union 
is of such efficacy, that ten men, united, might be 
able to accomplish what ten thousand of the same 
natural strength and understanding, wholly un- 
united,- could not. In this case, then, brute force 
might more than maintain its ground against rea- 
son, for want of union among the rational crea- 
turies. Or smppose a number of men to land upon 
an island itihs^bited only by wild beasts ; a number 
• of men, who, by the regulations of civil government. 
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the inventi<«is of art, and the experieuoe of sobie 
years* could they he preserved so long, would be 
really sufficient to subdue the wUd beasts, and to 
presOTve themselves in security from them ; yet a 
Qonjuncture of accidents might give such advantage 
to the irrational animals, as that they might at 
once overpower, and even extirpate, the whole spe- 
(dea of rotionaL ones. Length of time, then, proper 
scope and opportuniti^ for reason to exert itself, 
may be absolutely necessary to its prevailing over 
Imite force* Further still : there are many instonoes 
of brutes succeeding in attemptjsi which they could 
not haye undertaken, had not their irmticmal na* 
ture repdered them incapable of foreseeing the 
^ger of such attempt, or the fury of pasdon bin- 
dared their attending to it ; and there are instaiuses 
of reason and real prudence preventing men's un* 
dertaking what, it hath appeared afterwards, they 
might have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. 
And in certain conjunqtures, ignorance and folly, 
weakness and discord, may have their advantages. 
So that rational anim^ds have not necesfi^urUy the 
superiority over irrational ones ; but, how impro- 
bable soever it may be, it is evidently possible, 
that, in some globes, the lattca* may be superior* 
And were the former wholly at variance and dis* 
united, by false self-interest and envy, \fy toreachery 
and injustice, and consequent iioge and malioe 
against each other, whilst -the latter were firmly 
united ,aittong themselves by in^^n^t, t this might 
greatly contribute to the introdui^tig snch an in- 
verted order of things. IPm e^&y one would con^ 
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sider it as inverted ; since reason has, in the nature 
of it, a tendency to prevail l>ver hrute force, not* 
withstanding the possibility it may not prevail, 
aad the necessity which there is of many concur- 
ring circumstances to render it prevalent. 

Now, I say, virtue in a society has a like toa.- 
dency to procure superiority and additional power, 
whetbar this power be considered as the means of 
security from opposite power, or of obtaining other 
advantages. And it has this tendency, by ren* 
dcsjng public good im object and end to every 
member of the society ; by putting every one upcxi 
consideration and diligence, recollection and self- 
gpvemmerit, both in order to see what is the most 
effectual m^hod, and also in order to perform their 
proper part, for obtaining and preserving it; by 
uniting a society within itself, and so increasing 
its strength, and, which is particularly to be men* 
tioned^ uniting it by means of veracity and justice. 
For as these last are principal bonds of union, so 
benevolence, or public spirit, undirected, unrestrain- 
ed by them, is — nobody knows what. 

And suppose the invisible world, and the invi-i 
sible dispensations of Providence, to be in any sort 
analogous to what appears ;, or, that both together 
make up one unifcnm scheme, the two parts of 
which, the part which we see; and that which is 
beyond our observation, are analogous to each 
other ; then, there must be a like natural tendency 
in the derived power, throughout the universe, un- 
der the direction of virtue, to prevail in general 
aver that which is not und« its directi<Hi; as 
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there is in reason, derived reason in the uhiverse, 
to prevail over brute force. But then, in order to 
the prevalence of virtue, or that it may actually 
produce what it has a tendency to produce, the 
like concurrences are necessary as are to the pre- 
valence of reason. There must be some propor- 
tion between the natural power or force which is, 
and that which is not, under the direction of vir- 
tue : There must be sufficient length of time ; for 
the complete success of virtue, as of reason, can- 
not, from the nature of the thing, be otherwise 
than gradual : there must be, as one may speak, 
a fair field of trial, a stage large and extensive 
enough, proper occasions and opportunities for 
the virtuous to join together, to exert themselves 
against lawless force, and to reap the fruit of their 
uinited labours. Now indeed it is to be hoped, 
that the disproportion between the good and the 
bad, even here on earth, is not so great, but that 
the former have natural power sufficient to their 
prevailihg to a considerable degree, if circumstan- 
ces would permit this power to be united. For, 
much less, v^ much less power, under the direc- 
tion of virtue, would prevail over much greater, 
not under the direction of it. However, good men 
over the face of the earth cannot unite ; as for 
other reasons, so because they cannot be sufficient- 
ly ascertained of each other^s characters. And the 
known course of human things, the scene we are 
now passing through, particularly the shortness of 
Kfe, denies to virtue its full scope in several other 
jpespects. The natural tendency which we have 
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been considering, though real, ia hindered from 
being carried into effect in the present state, but 
these hinderances may be removed in a future ooe. 
Virtue, to borrow the Christian allusion, is militant 
here, and Various untoward accidents contribute 
to its being often overborne ; but it may combat 
with greater ad^^atitage hereafter, and prevail com« 
pletely, and enjoy its consequent rewards, in some 
future states. Neglected as it is, perhaps un- 
known, perhaps despised and oppr^sed here, there 
may be scenes, in eternity^ lasting enou^^ and 
in every other way adapted, to afford it a sufficient 
sphere of action, and a sufficient sphere for the na- 
tural consequences of it to follow in fact. If the 
soul be naturally immortal, and this state be a pro- 
gress towards a future one, as childhood is towards 
mature age, good nien may naturally unite, not only 
amongst themselves, but also with other coders of 
virtuous creatures, in that future state. For vir- 
tue, from the very nature of it, is a principle and 
bond of union, in some degree, amongst all who 
are endued with it, and known to each other ; so 
as that by it a good man cannot but recommend 
himself to the favour and protection of all virtuous 
beings, throughout the whole universe, who can 
be acquainted with his character^ atad can any way 
interpose in his behalf in any part of his duration. 
And one might add, that suppose all this advanta- 
geous tendency of virtue to become effect amongst 
one or more orders of creatureSf in any distant 
scenes and periods, and to be seen by any orders 
of vicious creatures, throughout the universal king- 
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dom of Grod ; this happy effect of virtue would 
have a tendency, by way of example, and possibly 
in other ways; to amend those of them who are 
capable of amendment, and being recovered to a 
just sense of virtue. If our notions of the plan of 
Providence were enlarged, in any sort proportion- 
able to what late discoveries have enlarged our 
views with respect to the material world, repre- 
sentations 'of this kind i^ould not appear absutd or 
extravagant. However, they are not to be taken 
as intended for a literal delineation of what is in 
fact the particular scheme of the universe, which 
cannot be known without revelation ; for supposi- 
tions are not to be looked on as true, because not 
incredible, but they are mentioned to show, that 
our finding virtue to be hindered from procuring 
to itself such superiority and advantages, is no ob- 
jection against its having in the essential nature 
of the thing, a tendency to procure them. And 
the suppositions now mentioned do plainly show 
this ; for they show, that these hinderances are so 
far from being necessary, that we ourselves can 
easily conceive how they may be removed in future 
states, and full scope be granted to virtue. And 
all these advantageous tendencies of it are to be 
considered as d^eclarations of God in its favour. 
This, however, is taking a pretty large compass ; 
though it is .certain, that as the material world 
.appears to be, in a manner, boundless and im- 
mense, there must be some scheme of Providence 
vast in proportion to it. 
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But let us return to the e«th, our habitation, 
and we shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by 
imagining an instance not so vast and remote ; l^ 
supposing a kingdom, or society of men, upon it, 
perfectly virtuous, for a succession of many ages; 
to which, If yon please, may be given a situation 
advantageous for universal monarchy. In such a 
state there would be no such thing as faction, but 
men of the greatest capacity would, of course, all 
along, have the chief direction of affairs willingly 
yielded to them, and they would share it among 
themselves without envy. Each of these would 
have the part assigned him to which his genius 
was peculiarly adapted ; and others, who had not 
any distinguished genius, would be safe, and think 
themselves very happy, by being under the pitv 
tection and guidance of those who had. Public 
determinations would really be the result of the 
united wisdom of the community, and they would 
faithfully be executed by the united strength of 
it. Some would in a higher way contribute, but dl 
wanld in some way coaatribute to the public pros- 
perity, and in it each would enjoy the fruits of his 
own virtue. And as injustice, whether by fhiud 
or force, would be unknown among themselves^ 
so they Would be sufficiently secured from it in 
their neighbours. For cunning and false self- 
interest, confederacies in injustice, ever slight and 
deoompanied with faction and intestine treachery ; 
these, on one hand, would be, found mere childish 
folly and weakness, when set in opposition against 
wisdom, public spirit, union inviolable, and fidelity 
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an the other^ allowing both a sufficient length of 
years to try their force. Add the general influaice 
which such a kingdom would have over the face of 
the earthy by way of example particularly, and the 
reveraace which would be paid it. It would plainly 
be superior to all others, and the world must gra- 
dually come under its empire ; not by means of 
lawless violence, but partly by what must be al- 
lowed to be just conquest, and partly by other 
kingdoms submitting themselves voluntarily to it 
throughout a course of ages, and claiming its pro- 
tection, one after another, in successive exigencies. 
The head of it would be an universal monarch, in 
another sense than any mortal has yet been, and 
the eastern style would be literally applicable to 
him, that all people , nations^ and languages , should 
serve him. And though indeed our knowledge of 
human nature, and the whole history of mankind, 
show the impossibility, without some miraculous 
interposition, that a number of men here on earth 
shall unite in one society or government, in the 
fear of Grod and universal practice of virtue, and 
that such a government should continue so united 
for a succession of ages; yet, admitting or sup- 
posing this, the effect would be as now drawn out. 
And thus, for instance, the wonderful power and 
prosperity promised to the Jewish nation in the 
Scripture, would be, in a great measure, the con- 
sequence of what is predicted of them ; that the 
" people should be all righteous, and inherit the 
land for ever ;"♦ were we to understand the latter 

* Isa. Ix. 21. 
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phrase of a lotig continuance only, stiffideAt to 
give things time to work. The predictions of this 
kind, for there are many of them, cannot come to 
pass in the present known course of nature ; but 
suppose them come to pass, and then the dominion 
and pre-eminence promised must naturally follow, 
to a very considerable degree. 

Consider, now, the general system of religion: 
that the government of the world is uniform, and 
one, and moral \ that virtue and right shall finally 
have the advantage^ and prevail over fr&ud and 
lawless force, over the deceits as well as the vio* 
lence of wickedness, under the conduct of one 
supreme Grovemor ; and from the observations 
above made it wiU appear, that God has, by our 
reason, given us to see a peculiar connexion in the 
several parts of this scheme, and a tendency to- 
wards the completion of it, arising 6ut of the very 
nature of virtue ; which tendency is to be consi- 
dered as somewhat moral in the essential constitu- 
tion of things. If any one should think aU this 
to be of little importance, I desire him to c6nsider 
what he would think, if vice had, essentially and 
in its nature^ these advantageous tendencies, or if 
virtue had essentially the direct contrary ones. 

But it may be objected, that notwithstanding 
aU these natural effects, and these natural tenden- 
cies of virtue, yet things may be now going on 
throughout the universe, and may go on hereafter, 
in the same mixed way as here at present upon 
earth ; virtue sometimes prosperous, sometimes de- 
pressed ; vice sometimes punished, sometimes suc- 

F 
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cessfuL The answer to wtich is, that it is iM>t the 
purpose of this chapter, nor of this treatise, pro- 
perly to prove God's perfect moral government 
over the world, or the truth of religion, but to ob- 
serve what there is in the constitution and course 
of nature to confirm the proper proof of it, sup- 
posed to be known, and that the weight of the 
foregoing observations to this purpose may be thus 
distinctly proved. Pleasure and pain are indeed, 
to a certain degree, say to a very high degree, dis- 
tributed amongst us, without any apparent regard 
to the merit or demerit of characters. And were 
there nothing else, concerning this matter, dis- 
cernible in the constitution and course of nature, 
there would be no ground, from the constitution 
and course of • nature, to hope or to fear, that men 
would be rewarded or punished hereafter acccwd- 
ing to their deserts : which, however, it is to be 
remarked, implies, that even then there would be 
no ground, from appearances, to think that vice, 
upon the whole, would have the advantage, rather 
than that virtue would. And thus the proof of a 
future state of retribution would rest upon the 
usual known arguments for it ; which are, I think, 
plainly unanswerable, and would be so, though 
there were no additional confirmation of them from 
the things above insisted on. But these things 
are a very strong confirmation of theiA : For, 

Fir sty They show, that the Author of nature is 
not indifferent to virtue and vice. T^iey amount 
to a declaration from him, determinate, and not to 
be evaded, in favour of one, and against the other : 
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sudh a declaration as there is nothing to be set 
over against, or answer, on the part of vice. So 
that were a man, laying aside the proper proof of 
religion, to determine from the course of nature 
only, whether it were most probable that the righ- 
teous or the wicked would have the advantage in 
a future life, there can be no doubt but that he 
would determine the probability to be, that the 
former would. The course of nature, then, in the 
view of it now given, furnishes us with a real prac- 
tical f^ooi of the obligations of religion. 

SeconcBy, When, conformably to what religion 
teaches us, God shall reward and punish virtue and 
vice, as such, so as that every one shall, upon the 
whole, have his deserts, this distributive justice 
will n<^ be a tMng different in kindf but only in 
degree^ from what we experience in his present 
government It will be that' in ^ct, toward 
which we now see a tendency. It will be no more 
than the completion of that moral government, the 
frindples and beginning o£ which have been shown, 
beyond all dispute, discernible in the present con- 
stitution and course of nature. And from hence 
it follows, 

Thirdhf', That as, under the natural government 
of God, our experience of those kinds and degrees 
of happiness and misery, which we do experience 
at present, gives just ground to hope for and to 
fear higher degrees and other kinds of both in a 
ftiture state, supposing a future state admitted ; 
so, under his moral government, our experience 
that virtue and vice are, in the manners above-men- 
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tioned, actually rewarded and punished at present, 
in a certain degree, gives just ground to hope and 
to fear, that they may he rewarded and punished in 
an higher degree hereafter. It is acknowledged, 
indeed, that this alone is not sufficient ground to 
think, that they (wtually will he rewarded and pu- 
nished in a higher degree, rather than in a lower : 
But then. 

Lastly^ There is sufficient ground to think so, 
from the good and bad tendencies of virtue and 
vice. For these tendencies are essential, and 
founded in the nature of things ; whereas the hin- 
derances to their becoming effi^ct are, in number- 
less cases, not necessary, but artificial only. Now, 
it may be much more strongly urged, that these 
tendencies, as weU as the actual rewards and pu- 
nishments of virtue and vice, which arise directly 
out of the nature of things, will remain hereafter, 
than that the accidental hinderances of them will. 
And if these hinderances do not remain, thofee re- 
wards and punishments cannot but be carried on 
much further towards the perfection of moral go- 
vernment, I. e. the tendencies of virtue and vice 
will become effect; but when, or where, or in 
what particular way, cannot be known at all but 
by revelation. 

Upon the whole, there is a kind of moral go- 
vernment implied in God's natural government ;* 
virtue and vice are naturally rewarded and punish- 
ed as beneficial and mischievous to society,f and 

* Page 61. t Page 62. 
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rewarded and punished directly as virtue and vice.* 
The notion, then, of a moral scheme of govern- 
ment, is not fictitious, but natural ; for it is sug- 
gested to our thoughts by the constitution and 
course of nature, and the execution of this scheme 
is actually begun, in the instances here mentioned. 
And these tlungs are to be considered as a decliu* 
ration of the Author of nature, for virtue, and 
against vice ; they give a credibility to the suppo- 
sition of their being rewarded and punished here- 
after, and also ground to hope and to fear, that 
they may be rewarded and punished in higher de- 
grees than they are here. And as all this is con- 
firmed, so the argument for religion, from the con- 
stitution and course of nature, is carried on farther, 
by observing, that there are natural tendencies, 
and, in innumerable cases, only artificial hinder- 
anoes, to this moral scheme being carried on much 
farther towards perfection than it is at present-f 
The notion, then, of a moral scheme of govern- 
ment, much more perfect than what is seen, is not 
a fictitious, but a natural notion, for it is suggest- 
ed to our thoughts by the essential tendencies of 
virtue and vice. And these tendencies are to be 
considered as intimations, as implicit promises and 
threatenings, from the Author of nature, of much 
greater rewaids and punishments to follow virtue 
and. vice, than dt) at present. And, indeed, every 
natural tendency, which is to continue, but which 
is hindered from becoming effect by only accu 

» Page 6S, &c. . t Page 72, &c, 
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dental causes, afibrds a jjMesumptioii, that such ten- 
dency will, some time or other, become effect : a 
presumpticm in degree prc^orticmable to the length 
of the duration through which such tendency will 
continue* And from these things together arises 
a real presumption, that the moral scheme of go- 
gemment established in nature, shall be carried on 
much farther towards perfection hereafter, and, I 
think, a presumption that it will be absolutely 
completed. But froca these things, joined with 
the moral nature which God has ^ven us, consi- 
dered as giyen us by him, arises a practical proof* 
that it will be completed ; a proof from fad;, and 
therefore a distinct one from that whidi is deduced 
from the eternal and unalterable rdations, the fit- 
ness and unfitness of actions. 

* See this proof drawn out brieflyj chap. 6. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Of a State (^ Probation^ as implying Trial, Diffi^ 

culties, and Danger. 

Th£ g^eral doctrine of religion, that our present 
life is a state of probation for a future one, com- 
prehends under it several particular things, distinct 
from each other. But the first and most common 
meaning of it seems to be, that our future interest 
is now depending, and depending upon ourselves ; 
that we have scope and opportunities here for that 
gdod and bad behavioiu-, which God will rewird 
and punish hereafter ; together with temptations to 
one, as well as inducements of reason to the other. 
And this is, in great measure, the same with say- 
ing, that we are under the moral government of 
God, and to give an account of our actions to him. 
For the notion of a future account, and general 
righteous judgment, implies some sort of tempta* 
tions to what is wrong, otherwise there would be 
no moral possibility of doing wrong, nor ground 
for judgment or discrimination. But there is this 
difference, that the word probation is more distinct- 
ly and particularly expressive of allurements to 
wrong, or difficulties in adhering uniformly to 
what is right, and of the danger of miscarrying by 
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such temptations, than the words moral govern- 
m^t. A state of probation, then, as thus particu- 
larly implying in it trial, difficulties, and danger, 
may require to be considered distinctly by itself. 

And as the moral government 'of God, which 
religion teaches us, implies, that we are in a state 
of trial with regard to a future world ; so also his 
natural government over us implies, that we are in 
a state of trial, in the like sense, with regard to the 
present world. Natm*al government, by rewards 
and punishments, as much implies natural trial, as 
moral government does moral trial. The natural 
government of God here meant,* consists in his 
annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to 
others, which are in our power to do or forbear, 
and in giving us notice of such appointment be» 
forehand, This necessarily implies, that he has 
made our happiness and misery, or our interest, to 
depend in part upon ourselves. And so far as men 
have temptations to any course of action, which 
will probably occasion them greater temporal in- 
convenience and uneasiness than satisfaction, so 
far their temporal interest is in danger from them- 
selves, or they are in a state of trial with respect 
to it. Now, people often blame others, and even 
themselves, for their misconduct in their temporal 
concerns. And we find many are greatly wanting 
to themselves, and miss of that natural happiness 
which they might have obtained in the present life ; 
peirhaps every one does in some degree. But many 

♦ Chap. 2. 
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run themselves into great inconvenience, and into 
extreme distress and misery, not through incapa- 
city of knowing better, and doing better for them- 
selves, which would be nothing to the present 
purpose, but through their own fault. And these 
things necessarily imply temptation, and danger of 
miscarrying, in a greater or less degree, with re- 
spect to our worldly interest or happiness. Every 
one, too, without having religion in his thoughts, 
speaks of the hazards which young people run 
upon their setting out in the world ; hazards from 
other causes, than merely their ignorance, and un« 
avoidable accidents. And some courses of vice, at 
least, being contrary to men's worldly interest or 
good, temptations to these must at the same time 
be temptations to forego our present mtid our future 
interest. Thus, in our natural or temporal capa- 
city, we are in a state of trial, i. e. of difficulty and 
danger, analogous or like to our moral and religi- 
ous trial. 

This will more distinctly appear to any one, 
who thinks it worth while, more distinctly, to con- 
sider what it is which constitutes our trial in both 
capacities, and to observe how mankind behave 
under it. 

And that which constitutes this our trial, in 
both these capacities, must be somewhat either in 
our external circumstances, or in our nature. For, 
on the one hand, persons may be betrayed into 
wrong behaviour upon surprise, or overcome upon 
any other very singular and extraordinary external 
occa^ons, who would, otherwise, have preserved 
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tbeir character of prud^Qoeand of virtue : in which 
cases, every one, in speaking of the wrong beha- 
viour of these persons, would impute it to such par- 
ticular external circumstances. And, on the other 
hand, men who have contracted habits of vice and 
folly of any Idnd, or have some particular passicms 
in excess, wiU seek oppcntunities, and, as it were, 
go out of their way, to gratify themselves in these 
respects, at the expense of their wisdom and then- 
virtue ; led to it, as every one would say, not by 
external temptaticms, but by such habits and pas- 
skois. And the account of this last case is, that 
particular passions are no more coincident with 
prudence, or that reasonable self4ove, the end of 
.which is our worldly interest, than they are with 
tiie principle of virtue and religion, but often draw 
contrary ways to one as well as to the other ; and 
so such particular passions are as much tempta- 
tions to act imprudently with regard to our worldly 
interest, as to act viciously.* However, as when 
we say, mai are misled by external circumstances 
of temptation, it cannot but be understood, that 
there is somewhat within themselves to render those 
drcumstences temptetions, or to render them.sus- 
ceptible of impressions from them ; so, when we 
say, they are misled by passions, it is always sup- 
posed, that there are occasions^ circumstances, 
and objects, exdting these passions, and affording 
means for gratifying them. And, theref<H:e, temp- 
tatiims firom within, and frcHU without, coincide, 

* See Sermons preached at the Ralls, 1726, 2d Ed. 205, &c. 
Pref. p. 25, &c. Serm. p. 21, &c. 
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and mutually imply each other. Now» tiie several 
external oibgects of the appetiteB, passkms^ and af- 
fections, beSng present to the aenses, on offering 
tfaemsdi't^s to the mind, and so exciting emotions 
suitable to their nature, not only in cases where 
they can be gratified consistently with innocence 
and priidenee, but also in eases where they cannot, 
and yist <»n be gratified imprudently and vidoosly ; 
this as iBally puts th^n in danger of rcdunturily 
fonegcHng their present interest or good, as their 
future, and as really renders sdUT-denial necessary 
to secure one as tiie other; i. e. we are in a like 
state of trial with respect to botli,by theveiy same 
passions, excited by the very same means. Thus^ 
mankind having a taoatpoial interest depending 
upon themselves^ and a prudent course of behavi- 
our being necessary to secure it, passions inordi- 
natdy excited, whether by means of example or 
by any other external circumstance, towards such 
objects, at such times, or in such degrees, as that 
they cannot be gratifi^ consistently with worldly 
prud^ice, are temptations dangerous, and too often 
successful temptationfi, to fwego a greater temporal 
good fix a less ; f. e. to f<»ego what is, upon the 
wh(de, dur temporal inta*est, for the sake of a pre- 
sent gratification. This is a description of our state 
of trial in our temporal capadity. Substitute now 
the word fuiwre for tempartd^ and mrtiie for pru^ 
deuce, and it will be just as proper a description of 
our state of trial in our religious capacity ; so ana- 
logous are they to each other. 
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If, from consideration of this our like state of 
trial in both capacities, we go on to observe farther, 
how mankind behave under it, we shall find there 
are some who have so little sense of it, that they 
scarce look beyond the passing day ; they are so 
taken up with present gratifications, as to have, in 
a manner, no feeling of consequences, no regard 
to their future ease* or fortune in this life, any 
more than to their happiness in another. Some 
appear to be blinded and deceived by inordinate 
passion in their worldly concerns, as much as in 
religion. Others are, not deceived, but, as it were, 
forcibly carried away by the like passions, against 
their better judgment, and feeble resolutions, too, 
of acting better. And there are men, and truly 
they are not a few, who shamelessly avow, not their 
interest, but their mere wUl and pleasure, to be 
th^ir law of life ; and who, in open defiance of every 
thing that is reasonable, will, go on in a course of 
vicious extravagance, foreseeing, with no remorse 
and little fear, that it will be their temporal ruin ; 
' and some of them, under the apprehension of the 
consequences of wickedness in another state : And ^ 
to speak in the most moderate way, human crea- 
tures are not only continually liable to go wrong 
voluntarily, but we see likewise that they often 
actually do so, with respect to their temporal inte- 
rests, as well as with respect to religion. 

Thus, our difficulties and dangers, or our trials 
in our temporal and our religious capacity, as they 
proceed from the same causes, and have the same 
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effect upon men's behaviour, are evidently analo- 
gous, and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that as the difficulties and 
dangers of miscarrying in our religious state of 
trial are greatly increased, and, one is ready to 
think, in a manner whoUy made^ by the ill beha- 
viour of others ; by a wrong education, wrong in a 
moral sense, sometimes positively vicious ; by ge- 
neral bad example ; by the dishonest artifices which 
are got into business of all kinds ; and, in very 
many parts of the world, by religion being cor- 
rupted into superstitions which indulge men in 
their vices ; so, in like manner, the difficulties of 
conducting ourselves prudently in respect to our 
present interest, and our danger of being led aside 
from pursuing it, are greatly increased by a foolish 
education, and, after we come to mature age, by 
the extravagance and carelessness of others, whom 
we have intercourse with; and by mistaken no- 
tions, very generally prevalent, and taken up from 
common opinion, concerning temporal happiness, 
and wherein it consists. And persons, by their 
own negligence and folly in their temporal affairs, 
no less than by a course of vice, bring themselves 
into new difficulties, and, by habits of indulgence, 
become less qualified to go through them ; and one 
irregularity, after another embarrasses things to 
such a degree, that they know not whereabout 
they are, and often makes the path of conduct so 
intricate and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace 
it out ; difficult even to determine what is the pru- 
dent or the moral part. Thus, for instance, wrong 
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behavioar in one stage of life, yx>uth ; wrong, I 
mean, considering ourselves only in oar temporal 
capacity, without taking in religion ; this, in seve- 
ral ways, increases the difficulties of right beha- 
idour in mature' age ; ». e. puts us into a more dis- 
advantageous state of trial in our temporal capa- 
city. 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God : 
There are natural appearances of our being in a state 
of degradation ;* and we certainly are in a condi- 
ticHi which does not seem, by any tneans, the most 
advEntage6u49 we could imagine or desire, either 
in our natural or moral capacity, for securing 
either our preset or future interest. However, 
this condition, low, and careful, and uncertain as it 
is, does not afford any just ground of complaint : 
For, as men may manage their temporal affeirs with 
prudence, and so pass their days here on earth in 
tolerable ease and satisfaction, by a moderate de- 
gree of care ; so, likewise, with regard to religion, 
there is no more required than what they are well 
able to do, and what they must be greatiy wanting 
to themselves if they neglect- And for persons to 
have that put upon them which they are well able 
to go through, and no more, we naturally consider 
as an equitable thing, supposing it done by proper 
authority. Nor have we any more reason to com- 
plain of it, with regard to the Author of nature, 
than of his not having given us other advantages, 
belonging to other orders of creatures. 

♦ Part ii* chap. 5. 
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But the thing here insisted upon is^ that the 
state of trial whieh religion teaches us we are in, 
is rendered credible, by its being throughout uni- 
form and of a piece with the general conduct of 
Providence towards us, in all other respects within 
the compass of our knowledge. Indeed, if man- 
kind, considered in their natural capacity as inha- 
bitants of this world only, fbund themselves, from 
their birth to their death, in a settled state of se- 
curity and happiness, without any solicitude or 
thought of their own ; or, if they were in no dan- 
ger of being brought into inconveniences and dis- 
tress by carelessness, or the foUy of passion, through 
bad example, the treachery of others, or the de- 
ceitful appearances of things ; were this our natural 
condition, then it might seem strange, and be some 
presumption against the truth of religioUj that it 
represents our future and more general interest, as 
not secure of course, but as depending upon our 
behaviour, smd requiring recollection and self-go- 
vernment to obtain it. For it might be alleged, 
"What you say is our condition in one respect, is 
not in any wise of a sort with what we find, by 
experience, our condition is in another. Our whole 
present interest is secured to our hands, without 
any solicitude of ours, and why should not our 
future interest, if we have any such, be so too ?" 
But since, on the contrary, thought and eonsi^ 
deration, the voluntary denying ourselves many 
things which we desire, and a course of behaviour 
far from being always agreeable to us, are abso- 
lutely necessary to our acting even a common de- 
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cent, and common prudent part, so as to pass^ 
with any satisfaction through the present world, 
and be received upon any tolerable good terms in 
it ; since this is the case, all presumption against 
self-denial and attention being necessary to secure 
our higher interest, is removed. Had we not ex- 
perience, it might, perhaps, speciously be urged^ 
that it is improbable any thing of hazard and dan- 
ger should be put upon us by an infinite Being, 
when every thmg which is hazard and danger in 
our manner of conception^ and will end in error, 
confusion, and misery, is now already certain in 
his foreknowledge. And, indeed, why any thing 
of hazard and danger should be put upon such 
frail creatures as we are, may well be thought a 
difficulty in speculation ; and cannot but be so, 
till we know the whole, or, however, much more 
of the case. But still the constitution of nature is 
as it is. Our happiness and misery are Ixusted to 
our conduct, and made to depend upon it. Some- 
what, and, in many circumstances^ a great deal 
too, is put upon us, either to do, or to sufier, as we 
choose. And all the various miseries of life, which 
people bring upon themselves by negligence and 
folly, and might have avoided by proper care, are 
instances of this ; which miseries are, beforehand, 
just as contingent and undetermined as their con- 
duct, and left to be determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objec- 
tions against the . credibility of a state of trial, as 
implying temptations, and real danger of miscar- 
rying with regard to our general interest, under 
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the moral goyemment of God; and they show, 
that, if we are at all to be considered in such a 
capacity, and as having such an interest, the gene- 
ral analogy of Providence must lead us to appre- 
hend ourselves in danger of miscarrying, in di£Ee- 
rent degrees, as to this interest, by our neglecting 
to act the proper part belonging to us in that ca* 
pacity. For we have a present interest, under the 
government of Grod which we experience here 
upon earth. And this interest, as it is not forced 
upon us, so neither is it o£fered to our acceptance^ 
but to our acquisition ; in such sort» as that we are 
in danger of missing it, by means of temptaticms 
to neglect or act contrary to it ; and without atten- 
tion and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It is 
. then perfectly credible, that this may be our case 
with respect to that chief and final good which 
religion proposes to us. 
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CHAP. V. 

Qfa State qfProbatiofh ^^ inten^kdjbr Moral 
Discipline ami Imprmerfient 



Fbom the consideration of our being in a proba^ 
tionnstate, of so much difficulty le^Ad haaard^ natu^ 
rally arises the question^ how we dime to be placed 
in it ? But such a general inquiry as this would 
be foupd involved in insuperable difftctdtieb. Foh^ 
though some of these difficulties woiild be lesseft*- 
0d by observing, that all Wickedness is volunjtiafy^ 
as is implied in its very notion^ and that mahy of 
the miseries of life have apparent good effects, yet 
when we consider other circumstances belonging 
to both, and what must be the consequence of the 
former in a life to come, it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged plain folly and {^resumption, to pretend to 
give an account of the whole reasons of this mat- 
ter ; the whole reasons of our being allotted a con- 
dition, out of which so much wickedness and mi- 
sery, so circumstanced, would in fact arise. Whe- 
ther it be not beyond our faculties, not only to 
find out, but even to understand, the whole account 
of this ; or, though we should be supposed capable 
of understanding it, yet, whether it would be of 
service or prejudice to us to be informed of it, is 
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impossible to say. But as our present conditioB 
can in no wise foe shown inconsist^it with the 
perfect moral government Of God; so teligicm 
teaches us we wel^ placed in it, that We might 
qualify ourselves, by the practiefe of virtue, for 
another state, Which is to follow it. Afid this^ 
though but a partial answer, ^ Very partial one in«- 
deed, to the in^uity now mentioned, yet is a morfe 
satisfactory answer to abother, which is of real^ 
and of the utmost importance to us to have an* 
swered^^— the inquiry. What is our business here ? 
The known ehd, then, why we are placed in a 
state of so mudh affliction, hazard, khA difficulty, 
is. Our improvement in virtue and piety, as ffae 
requisite qualification for a futilte state of icfciurity 
and happitlessl. 

Now, the beginning of life^ considered as an edu^ 
cation tbr mature age in the present worlds appears 
plainly, at first sight, Analogous td this our trial 
for a future on^ ; the former being, in our temporal 
capacity. What the latter is in our religious ciqp4^ 
(dty. But some observations commcm to both of 
them, and a more distinct eondderation of each, 
will fnore distinctly show the extent and force of 
the analogy between them; tad the dredibility, 
which arises from hence^ as Well as from the na«i 
ture of the thiAg, that the present life Was intend* 
ed to be a state of disdpline for a future one. ' 

I. Evety species of creatureii is, we see, design- 
ed for a particular way of Ufe, to which the nature^ 
the capacities, temper, and qtialificatidns ef eacb 
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species, are as necessary as their external circum* 
stances. , Both come into the notion of such state, 
or particular way of life, and are constituent parts 
of it. Chahge a man*s capacities or character to 
the degree in which it is conceivable they may be 
changed, and he Would be altogether incapable of 
a human course of life and human happiness; as 
incapable, as if, his nature continuing unchanged, 
he were placed in a world where he had no sphere 
of action, nor any objects to answer his appetites, 
passions, and affections of any sort. One thing is 
set over against another^ as an ancient writer ex- 
presses it. Our nature corresponds to our exter- 
nal condition. Without this correspondence, there 
would be no possibility of any such thing as hu- 
man life and human happiness ; \^hich life and hap- 
piness are, therefore, a result from our nature and 
condition jointly ; meaning by human life, not 
Uving in the literal sense, but the whole complex 
notion commonly understood by those words. So 
that, without determining what will be the employ- 
ment iind happiness, the particular life of good 
inen hereafter, there must be some determinate 
capacities, some necessary character and qualifica- 
tions, without which persons cannot but be utterly 
incapable of it ; in like manner as there must be 
some, without which men would be incapable of 
their present state of life. Now, 

II. The constitution of human creatures, and 
indeed of all creatiu*es which come under oxa no- 
tice,^ is such, as that they are capable of naturally 
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becoming qualified for states of life, for which they 
were once wholly unqualified. In imagination we 
may indeed conceive of creatures, as incapable of 
having any of their faculties naturally enlarged, or 
as being unable naturally to acquire any new qua- 
lifications ; but the faculties of every species known 
to us are made for enlargement, for acquirements 
of experience and habits. We find ourselves, in 
particular, endued with capacities, not only of per- 
ceiving ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving 
truth, but also of storing up our ideas and know- 
ledge by memory. We are capable, not only of 
acting, and of having different momentary impres- 
sions made upon us, but of getting a new facility 
in any kind of action, and of settled alt^ations in 
our temper or character. The power of the two 
last is the power of habits. But neither the per- 
ception of ideas, nor knowledge of any sort, are 
habits, though absolutely necessary to the forming 
of them. However, apprehension, reason, memo- 
ry, which are the capacities of acquiring know- 
ledge, are gteatly improved by exercise. Whether 
the word habit is applicable to aU. these improve- 
ments, and, in particular, how far the powers of 
memory and of habits may be powers of the same 
nature, I shall not inquire. But that perceptions 
come into our minds readily and of course, by 
means of their having been there before, seems a 
thing of the same sort, as readiness in any particu- 
lar kind of action, proceeding from being accus- 
tomed to it. And ^ptaess to recollect practical 
observations of service in our conduct, is plainly 
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l^abit in many cases. There are habits of p^cep- 
tion, and habits of action. An instance of the 
form^, is bur constant and even involuntary rea- 
diness in correcting the impressions of our sight 
concerning magnitudes and distances, so as to 
substitute judgment in the room of isensation, im- 
perceptibly to diu'selves. And it seems as if all 
other associations of ideas, not naturally connect- 
ed, might be called passive habits, as properly a$ 
pur readiness in understanding languages upon 
sight, or hearing of words. And our readiness in 
speaking and writing them is an instance of the 
latter, of active habits. For distinctness, we may 
consider habits as belonging to the body, or the 
mind, and the latter will be explained by the 
former. Under the former arc comprehended alj 
bodily activities or motions, whether graceful or 
unbecoming, which are owing to use ; under the 
J^ter, general habits of )ife and conduct, such as 
those of obedience and submission to authority, or 
to any partici^ar person ; those of veracity, justio0i 
and charity; those of attention,, industry, Sielfi- 
goverpment, envy, revenge. And habits of this 
latter kiijd seem produced by repeated acts, as 
well as the former. And in like manner, as habits 
belonging to the body are produced by external 
acts, so habits of the mind are produced by the 
exertion of inward practical principles; i. e% by 
carrying them into act, or acting upon then^ the 
principles of obedience, of veracity, justice, and 
charity. Nor can those habits be formed by any 
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^xteFBid oaiURse of ^tion, otherwise than as it fot^ 
oeeds frapi these prindples. ; because it is only these 
niwajrd principles exerted, which are strictty acts 
of obedience, of veracity, of justice, and of charity. 
So, likewise, habits of attention, industry, self-go- 
vemment, are, in the saitie manner, acquired by 
exercise ; and habits of envy and , revenge by in- 
dulgence, whethef in outward act or in thought 
and ii^tention, i. e. inward act ; for such intention 
is an act. Resolutions also to do well are properly 
aets 2 And endeavouring to enforce upon our own 
minds a practical sense of virtue, or to beget in 
others t}iat praptical sense of it which a man really 
has himself, is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, 
inay MlA will contribute towards forming good 
habits. But, g6ing over the theory of virtue in 
one's thoughts, talking well, and drawing fine pic- 
tures of it, this is so far from necessarily or cer« 
tainly ccmducing to fc»inan habit of it in him who 
thus employs himself, that it may harden the mind 
in a contrary eousse, and render it gradually more 
insensible, i. e. fbrm an habit of insensibaity to all 
moral considerations. For, from our very faculty 
of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, 
grow weaker. Thoughts, by (rften passing through 
the mind, are felt less sensibly ; being accustomed 
to danger, begets intrepi^ty, I e. lessens fear ; to 
distress, lessens the^pAssion of jdty; to instances 
of others' igaortality^ lessens the sensible apprehen- 
sion of oiir own. And from these two observations 
togeth^, that j»actical habits are formed and 
strengthenedi by repeated aots^ and that passive im- 
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pressions grow weaker by being repeated upon us, 
it must follow, that active habits may be gradually 
forming ^d strengthening, by a course of acting 
upiMi such and such motives and excitements, whilst 
these motives aiid excitements themselves are, by 
proportionable degrees, growing less sensible ; i. e. 
are continually less and less sensibly felt, even as 
the active habits strengthen. And experience con- 
firms this ; for active principles, at the very time 
that they are less lively in perception than they 
were, are found to be some how wrought more 
thoroughly into the temper and character, and be- 
come more effectual in influencing our practice. 
The three things just mentioned may afford in^ 
stances of it. Perception of danger is a natural 
excitement of passive fear and active caution ; and; 
by being inured to danger, habits of the latter are 
g^ually wrought, at the same time that the for- 
mer gradually lessens. Perception of distress in 
others i$ a natural excitement, passively to pity, and 
actively to relieve it ; but let a man set himself to 
attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed per- 
sons, and he cannot but grow less and less sensibly 
affected with the various miseries of life, with which 
he must become acquainted ; when yet, at the same 
time, benevolence, considered not as a passion, but 
as a practical principle of action, will strengthen ; 
and, whilst he passively compassionates the dis- 
tressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude ac- 
tively to assist and befriend them. So also, at the 
same time that the daily instances of inen's dying 
around us give us daily a less sensible passive feel- 
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ing or apprehension of our own mortality, such' in- 
stances greatly contribute to the strengthening a 
practical regard to it in serious men ; t. e. to form- 
ing an habit of acting with a constant view to it. 
And this seems again further to show, that passive 
impre^iom n^deV" ^r ™«<b by atoo^tion. 
experience, example, though they may have a re- 
mote efficacy, and a very great one, towards form- 
ing ac1;iye habits, yet can have this efficacy no 
otherwise than by inducing us to such a course of 
acticm; and that it is, not being affected so and. 
so, but acting, which forms those habits ; only it 
must be always remembered, that real endeavours 
to enforce good impressions upon oiurselves, are a 
species of virtuous action. Nor do we know how 
far it is possible, in the nature of things, that effects 
should be wrought in us at once equivalent to 
habits, i. e. what is wrought by use and exercise. 
However, the thing insisted upon is, not what may 
be possible, but what is in fact the appointment of 
nature, which is, that active habits are to be form- 
ed by exercise. Their progress may be so gradual 
as to be imperceptible of its steps ; it may be hard 
to explain the faculty by which we are capable of 
habits, througliout its several parts, and to trace it 
up to its original, so as to distinguish it from all 
others in our mind ; and it seems as if contrary 
effepts were to l^ ascribed to it. But the thing in 
general, that our nature is formed to yield, in some 
such manner as this, to use and exercise, is matter 
of certain experience. 
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Thus, by aoeustoming ourselves to any course of 
action, we get an aptness to go on, a facility, rea* 
diness, and often pleasure in it. The inclinations 
which rendwed us averse to it grow weaker ; the 
difficulties in it, not only the imaginary, . but the 
leal ones, lessen ; the reasons for it offisr themselves 
ef course to our thoughts upon all occasions ; and 
the least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us 
go on in a course of action to which we have been 
accustomed. And practical principles appear to 
grow stronger absolutely in themselves, by exer- 
cise, as weQ as 'relatively, with regard to contrary 
principles ; which, by being accustomed to submit, 
do so habitually, and of course. And thus a new 
diameter, in several respects, may be formed ; and 
many habitudes of life, not given by nature, but 
which nature directs us to acquire. ' 

III. Indeed we may be assured, that we should 
never have had these capacities of improving by 
experience, acquired knowledge and habits, had 
they not been necessary, and intended to be made 
use of. And, accordingly, we find them so neees- 
saiy, and so mudi intended, that without them we 
i^ould be utterly incapable of that which was the 
end for which we were made, considered in our 
temporal capacity only ; the employments and sa- 
ttsifbctions of our mature state of life. 

Nature does in no Wise qualify us wholly, much 
kss at once, for this mature state of life. Even 
maturity of understanding and bodily strength are 
not only arrived to gradually, but are also veiy 
much owing to the continued exercise of our 
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powers of body and mind fipom infancy. But if we 
suppose a person brought into the world with both 
these in maturity, as far as this is concdvable, he 
would plainly at first be as unqualified for the hu- 
man life of mature age, as an idiot. He would be 
in a manner distracted with astonishment, and ap- 
prehension, and curiosity, and suspense ; nor can 
one guess how long it would be before he would be 
familiaiized to himself, and the objects about him, 
enough even to set himself to tmy thing. It may 
be questioned too, wheth^ the natural infoimatloB 
6f his sight and hearing would be of any manner of 
use at all to \Aa\ in acting, before experience. And 
it seems that men would be strangely headstrong 
and self-willed, and disposed to exert themselves 
with an impetuosity which would render society 
insupportable, and the living in it impracticable, 
were it not for some acquired moderation and self^ 
government, soine aptitude and readiness in re- 
straining themselves, and concealing their sense of 
things. Want of every thing of this kind which 
is learned, would render a man as incapable of so- 
dety as want of language would ; or as his natu- 
ral ignorance of sny of the particular employmenfasf 
of life, would render him incapable of poviding 
himself with the common conveniencies, or supply-j 
ing the necessary wants of it. In these respects, 
and probably in many more, of which we have no 
particular notion, mankind is left by nature an 
unformed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient 
and unqualified, l^efore the acquirement of know- 
ledge, experience, and habits, for that mature state 
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oi life, which was the end of his creation, consider- 
ing him as related only to this world. 

But then, as nature has endued us with a powCT 
of supplying those deficiencies, by acquired know- 
ledge, experience, and habits ; so, likewise, we are 
placed in a condition, in infancy, childhood, suidt 
youth, fitted for it ; fitted for our acquiring those 
qualffications of all sorts, which we stand in need of 
in mature age. Hen^e children, from their very 
Inrth, are daily growing acquainted with the ob- 
jects about them, with the scene in which they are 
placed, and to have a future part; and learning 
iSCHnewhat or^ other, necessary to the performance of 
it. The subordinations, to which they are accus- 
tomed in domestic life, teach them self-government 
in common behaviour abroad, and prepare them for 
subjection and obedience to civil authority. What 
passes before their eyes, and daily happens to them, 
gives them experience, caution against treachery 
and deceit; together with numberless little rules of 
action and conduct, which we could not live with- 
out, and which are learned so insensibly and so per- 
fectly, as to be mistaken perhaps for instinct ; 
though they are the efieet of long experience and 
exercise ; as mudi so as language, or knowledge in 
particular business, or the qualifications and behavi- 
oiur bdonging to the several ranks and professions. 
Thus, the beginning of our days is adapted to be, 
and is, a state of education in the theory and prac- 
tice of mature life. We are much assisted in it by 
example, instruction, and the care of others ; but i^ 
great ^^al is left to ourstelves to do. And of this, a& 
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part is done easily and of course, so part i^uires 
diligence and care, the voluntary foiegcnng many 
things which we desire, and setting ourselves to 
what we should hslve no inclination to, but for the 
neciessity or expedience of it. For that labour and 
industry which the station of so many absolutely 
requires, they would be greatly tmqualified for in 
mattirity, as those in other stations would be for 
any other sorts of appli<^tion, if both were not ac- 
customed to them in their youth. And according 
as persons behave themselves, in the general edu* 
cation which all go through, and in the particular 
ones adapted to particular employments, their cha* 
racter is formed, and made appear ; they recom-^ 
mend themselves more or less ; and are capable of, 
and placed in^ different stations ia the society of 
mankind. 

The former part of life, then, is to be consider- 
ed as an important opportunity, which nature puts 
into our hands, and which, when lost, is not to be 
recovered. And our being placed in a state of 
disdpline throughout this life^ for another world, 
is a providential disposition of things, exactly of 
the same kind as our being placed in a state of 
discipline during childhood, foi' mature age« Our 
condition in both respects is uniform and oi a piece, 
and comprehended under one and the same gene- 
ral law of nature. 

And if we are not able at all ta discern, how or 
in what way the present life could be our prepara- 
tion for another, this would be no objection against 
the credibility of its being so. For we do not dis- 
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e^rti how food and sleep contribute to thd gik)Wth 
of the body, nor could have atiy thought that they 
would« before we had experience. Nof do children 
at all think, on the one hand^ thiat the jports afid 
Exercises, to whi<^h they are so much addic^ed^ 
omitribute to their health and growth i nor^ on the 
other^ of the necessity which there is for their being 
restrained in them ; nor ate th6y capable of under« 
standing the use of many p^trts of discipline, which 
nevertheless they must be made to go thton^^ in 
- order to qualify them for the business of mature 
age. Were we not able, theii^ to discdvfet in what 
reqiedts the present life could form us for a future 
one, yet nothing would be tnore supposable than 
that it might, in some respects or other, from the 
general analogy of Providence* And this, for ought 
I see, might reasonably be said, even th6ugh we 
should not take in the consideration of GrOd's nlo- 
ral govemmeftt over the world. But, 

IV. Take in this considerlttion^ and cofiaequeiiif 
ly, that the character of virtue and piety ii^ a neeesM 
slUy qualification for the future state, and then we 
taay distinctly see how, dnd in whait respects, the 
present life may be a preparation fot it ; since We 
want, and are capable of, improvement in thdt cJuU 
racter, by moral and religious hahitB ; and the pre* 
sent life is Jit to be a state of discipline for such im* 
provement ; in like manner, as we have already db^ 
served, how, and in what respects, infancy, child- 
hood, and youths are a necessary prdparati<»i^ and 
a natural state of disci{>li6e, for Dfiatuite age. 
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Nothing which we at fH^esent see would lead us 
to the thought of a solitary iimctive state hereafter ; 
but^ if we judge at all from the analogy of nature^ 
We mufit suppose, according to the Scripture ao 
count ^ it, that it will be a community. And there 
is no shadow of any thing unreasonable in conceit* 
ing, though there be no analogy for it, that this coUk 
munity will be^ as the Scripture represents it, undo* 
the more immediate, or, if such an expression may 
be usedi the more sensible government of Grod. 
Nor is our ignorance, what will be the employments 
of this happy community, nor our consequent ig- 
ncHrance^ what particular scope or occasion thefe 
will be for the exercise of veracity, "justice, and cha>« 
rity, amongst the members of it with regard to 
eaich other, any proof that there will be no sphere 
of exerdfie for those virtues^ Much less, if that 
were possible, is our ignorance any proof that thei!^ 
will be no occasion for that frame of mind, or cha* 
ract^) which is formed by the daily practice of 
those particular virtues here, and which is a reftull 
from it. This at least must be owned in general, 
that as the government established in the universe 
is morale the character of virtue and piety must, in 
some way or other, be the condition of our happi«- 
ness, or the qualification for it. 

Now, from what iB above observed concerning 
our natural power of habits, it is easy to see, that 
we are capable of moral improvement by discipline. 
And how greatly We ivwit it, need not be proved to 
any one who is acquainted with the great wicked^ 
ness of mankind, ot even with those imperfections 
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which the hest are conscious of. But it is not per- 
haps distinctly attended to by every one, that the 
occasion which human creatures have for discipline^ 
to improve in them this character of virtue and 
piety, is to be traced up higher than to excess in 
the passions, by indulgence and habits of vice. 
Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatures, from the 
very constitution of their nature, before habits of 
virtue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating 
from what is right, and therefore stand in need of 
virtuous habits for a security against this danger. 
For, together with the general principle of moral 
understanding, we have in Our inward frame va- 
rious affections Awards particular external objects. 
These afiections are naturally, and of right, subject 
to the government of the moral principle, as to the 
occasions upon which they may be gratified, as to 
the times, degrees, and manner, in which the ob- 
jects of them may be pursued ; but then the prin- 
ciple of virtue can neither excite them, nor prevent 
their being excited. On the contrary, they are 
naturally felt, when the objects of them are present 
to the mind, not only before all consideration whe- 
ther they can be obtained by lawful means, but 
after it is found they cannot. For the natural ob- 
jects of affection continue so ; the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and pleasures of life, remain naturally 
desirable, though they cannot be obtained inno- 
cently ; nay, though they cannot possibly be ob- 
tained at all. And when the objects of any affec- 
tion whatever cannot be obtained .without unlawful 
means, but may be obtained by them, such affec-- 
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tion, though its being excited, and its continuing 
some time in the mind, be as innocent as it is 
natural and necessary, yet cannot but be con- 
ceived to have a tendency to incline persons to 
venture upon such unlawful means, and therefore 
must be conceived as putting them in some danger 
of it. Now, what is the general security against 
this danger, against their actually deviating froux 
right ? as the danger is, so also must the security 
be, from within, from the practical principle'of vir- 
tue.* And the strengthening or improving this 
principle, considered as practical, or as a principle 
of action, will lessen the danger or increase the 
security against it. And this moral principle is 
papable of imprpyiement, by proper discipline ancl 

* It may hp thought that a ^en§e of interest would as effec- 
tually restrain creatures from doing wrong. But if by a tente 
(^interest is meant^ a speculative conviction or belief that such 
and such indulgence would occasion them greater uneasiness^ 
upon the whole^ than satisfaction^ it is contrary to present ex- 
perience to say^ that this sense of interest is sufficient to restrain 
them from thus indulging themselves. And if by a sense qfin^ 
terest is meant^ a practical regard to what is upon the whole our 
happiness^ this is not only coincident with the principle of vir- 
tue or moral rectitude^ but is a part of the idea itself. And it 
is evident this reasonable self-love wants to be improved^ as 
really as any principal in our nature. For we daily see it over- 
matched^ not only by the more boisterous passions^ but by cu- 
riosity, shame, love of imitation, by any thing, even indolence ; 
especially if the interest, the temporal interest, suppose, which 
is the end of such self-love, be at a distance. • So greatly are 
profligate men mistaken, when they affirm they are wholly go- 
verned by interestedness and self-love : And so little cause is 
there for moralists to disclaim this principle* See p. 89, QOn 

H 
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eKefoise ; by reeoHecting the practical impressions 
which example and expmence have made upon 
us; and, im^tead of following hnraour and mere 
inclination, by continually attending to the equity 
and right of tiie case, in whatever we are engaged^ 
be it in greater or less matters, and accustoming 
ourselves always to act upon it, as being itself the 
just and natural motive of action ; and as this mo- 
rol counse of behaviour must neo^sisarily, under 
divine gov^mnent, be our final interest. T^us the 
prmcijn^ of virtue ^ improved into an habit, oficfdek 
improvement we are thus capable, wiU plainly be, in 
proportion to the strength of it, a security against 
the danger which finite creatures are in, from the 
very nature of propension, or particular unctions. 
' This way of putting the matter supposes particu- 
lar affections to remain in a future state, which it 
is scarce possible to avoid supposing. And if they 
do, we clearly see, that acquired habits of virtue 
and self-government may be necessary for ihe re-* 
gulation of them. However, though we were not 
distinctly to take in this supposition, but to speak 
only in general, the thing really comes to the same. 
For habits of virtue, thus acquired by discipline, 
are improvement in virtue ; and improvement in 
virtue must be advancement in happiness, if the 
govemtneut of the universe be moral. 

From these things we may observe, and it will 
farther show this our natural and original need, of 
being improved by discipline, how it comes to 
pass, that creatures, made upright, faU ; and that 
those who preserve their uprightness, by so doing. 
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raise themselves to a more secure state of virtue. 
To ssif that the former is accounted for by the 
nature of liberty, is to say no more than that an 
event's afetually happening is accounted for by a 
mere possibility of its happening. But it seems 
distinctly conceivable from the very nature of par- 
ticular affections or propensions. For^ suppose 
creatures intended for such a particular state of 
Kfe, for which such propensions were necessary ; 
suppose them endued with such propulsions, toge- 
ther with moral understanding, as well including a 
practical sense of virtue as a speculative percep- 
tion of it ; and that all these several principles, 
both natural and moral, forming an inward consti- 
tution of mind, were in the most exact proporticffi 
possible, «. e. in a proportion the most exactly 
adapted to their intended state of life ; sudi crea- 
tures would be made upright, or finitely perfect. 
Now, particular propensions, from their very na- 
tare, must be felt, the objects of them being pre- 
sent, though they cannot be gratified at all, or 
not with the allowance of the moral principle. 
But if they can be Ratified without its aUowanoe, 
or by contradicting it, then they must be con- 
ceived to have some tendency, in how low a de- 
gree soever, yet some tendency, to induce persons 
to such forbidden gratification.* This tendency, in 
some one particular propension, may be increased, 
by the greater frequency of occasions naturally ex- 
citing it, than of occasions exciting others. The 
least vdiuntary indulgence in forbidden circum- 
stances, though but in thought, will increase this 
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wrong tendency, and may increase it further, till, 
peculiar conjunctures perhaps conspiring, it be- 
comes effect; and danger of deviating from right, 
ends in actual deviation from it : a danger neces- 
sarily arising from the very nature of propension, 
and which, therefore, could not have been prevent, 
ed, though it might have been escaped, or got in- 
hocently through. The case would be, as if we 
were to suppose a strait path marked out for a per- 
son, in which such a degree of attention would keep 
him steady; but if he would not attend in this 
degree, any one of a thousand objects catching his 
eye, might lead him out of it. Now, it is impos- 
sible to say, how much even the first fuU overt act 
of irregularity might disorder the inward constitu- 
tion, unsettle the adjustments, and alter the pro- 
portions which formed it, and in which the up- 
rightness of its make consisted. But repetition of 
irregularities would produce habits : Arid thus the 
constitution would be spoiled, ai^d creatures, made 
upright, become corrupt and depraved in their set- 
tled character, proportionably to their repeated 
irregularities in occasional acts. But, on th^ con- 
trary, these creatures might have improved and 
raised themselves to an higher and more secure 
state of virtue, by the contrary behaviour, by stea- 
dily following the moral principle, supposed to be 
one part of their nature, and thus withstanding 
that unavoidable danger of defection, which neces- 
sarily arose from propension, the other part of it. 
For, by thus preserving their integrity for some 
time, their danger would lessen, since propension^. 
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by being inured to submit, would do it more easily 
and of course ; and their security against this les- 
sening danger would increase, since the moral 
principle would gain additional strength by exer- 
cise ; both which things are implied in the notion 
of virtuous habits. Thus, then, vicious indulgence 
is not only criminal in itself, but also depraves the 
inward constitution and charactei^ And virtuous 
self-government is not only right in itself, but also 
improves the inward constitution or character; 
and may improve it to such a degree, that though 
we should suppose it impossible for particular af- 
fections to be' absolutely coincident with the moral 
principle, and consequently should allow, that such 
creatures as have been above supposed would for 
ever remain def ectible ; yet their danger of actual- 
ly deviating from right may be almost infinitely 
lessened, and they fully fortified against what re- 
mains of it ; if that may be called danger, against 
which there is an adequate effectual security. But 
stiU, this their higher perfection may continue to 
consist in habits of virtue formed in a state of dis- 
cipline, and this their more complete security re- 
main to proceed from them. And thus it is plainly 
conceivable, that creatures without blemish, as 
they came out of the hands of Grod, may be in 
danger of going wrong, and so may stand in need 
of the security of virtuous habits, additional to the 
moral principle wrought into their natures by him. 
That which is the ground of their danger, or their 
want of security, may be considered as a deficiency 
in them, to which virtuous habits are the natural 
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supply. And as they are naturally capable of be- 
ing raised and improved by discipline, it may be a 
thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed 
in circumstances with an eye to it ; in circumstan^ 
ces peculiarly fitted to be, to them, a state of dis- 
cipline for their improvement in virtue. 

But how much more strongly must this hold 
with respect to those who have corrupted their na- 
tures, ate fallen from their original rectitude, and 
whose passions are become excessive by repeated 
violations of their inward constitution ? Upright 
creatures may want to be improved; depraved 
creatures want to be renewed. Education and dis- 
cipline, which may be in all degrees and sorts of 
gentleness and of severity, is expedient for those ; 
but must be absolutely necessary for these. For 
these, discipline, of the severer sort too, and in 
the higher degrees of it, must be necessary, in 
order to wear out vicious habits ; to recover their 
primitive strength of self-government, which in- 
dulgence must have weakened ; to repair, as well 
as raise into an habit, the moml principle, in <»rder 
to their arriving at a secure state of virtuous hap- 
piness. 

Now, whoever will consider the thing may 
clearly see, that the present world is peculiarly JU 
to be a state of discipline for this purpose, to such 
as; will set themselves to mend and improve. For, 
the various temptations with which we are sur- 
rounded ; our experience of the deceits of wicked- 
ness ; having been in many instances led wrong 
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ourselves ; the great viciousness of the world ; the 
infinite disorders Gonsequent upon it ; our h^g 
made acquainted with pain and sorrow^ either from 
our own feeling of it, or from the sight of it in 
others ; these things, though scmie of them may 
indeed produce wrong effects upon our minds, yet, 
when duly reflected upon, have all of them a di- 
rect tendency to bring us to a settled modaratioii; 
and reasonableness of temper ; the contrary both 
to thoughtless levity, and also to that unrestzaisied 
self-wiU, and violent bent to follow present incli- 
nation, which may be observed in undisciplined 
minds. Such experience, as the present state af- 
fords, of the frailty of our nature, of the bound- 
less extravagance of ungoverhed passion, of the. 
power which an infinite Being has over us, by the 
various capacities of misery which be has given us ; 
in short, that kind and degree of experience which 
the present state affords us, that , the conistitution 
of nature is such as to admit the possibility, the 
clanger, and the actual event, q& creatures losing 
their innocence and happiness, and beccMxiing vi« 
dous and wretched ; hath a t^Oid^ncy to give us a 
practical sense of things very different from a mere 
speculative knowledge, that we are liable to Vice, 
and capable of misery. And who knows, whether 
the security of creatures in the highest and most 
settled estate of perfection, may not, in part, arise 
from their having had such a «ense of things aa 
this, formed, and habitually fixed within &em, in 
some state of probation ? And passiag through the; 
present world with that, moral att^tiou whk^ is. 
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necessary to the acting a right part in it, may leave 
everlasting impressions of this sort upon our minds/ 
But to be a little more distinct: allurements to 
what is wrong ; difficulties in the discharge of our 
duty ; our not being able to act an uniform right 
part without some thought and care ; and the oppor- 
tunities which we have^ or imagine we have, of 
avoiding what we dislike, or obtaining what we de- 
sire, by unlawful means, when we either cannot do 
it at allj or at least not so easily, by lawful ones ; 
these things i. e. the snares and temptations of vice, 
are what render the present world peculiarly fit to 
be a state of discipline to those who will presetve 
their integrity; because they render being upon 
our guard, resolution, and the denial of our pas- 
sions^ necessary iti order to that end. And the 
exercise of such particular recollection, intention 
of mind, and self-government, in the practice of 
virtue, has, from the make of our nature, a pecu- 
liar tendency to 'form habits of virtue, as imply- 
ing not only a real, but also a more continued, 
and a more intense exercise bf the virtuous princi- 
ple ; or a more constant and a stronger effort of 
virtue exerted into act. Thus, suppose a person 
to know himself to be in particular danger, for 
some time, of doing any thing wrong, which yet 
he fully resolves not to do, continued recollection, 
and keeping upon his guard, in order to make 
good his resolution, is a continued exerting of that 
act of virtue in a high degree^ which need have 
been, and perhaps would have been, only instan- 
taneous and weakf had the temptation been so. It 
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is indeed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial is es-* 
sential to virtue and piety ; but it would have been 
nearer the truth, though not strictly .the truth it- 
self, to have said, that it is essential to discipline 
and improvement. iFor, though actions materially 
virtuous, which have lio sort of difficulty, but are 
perfectly agreeable to our particular inclinations, 
may possibly be done only from these particular 
inclinations, and so may not b^ any exercise of the 
principle of virtue, i. e. not be virtuous actions at 
all ; yet, on the contrary, they may be an exercise 
of that principle, and, when they are, they have 
a tendency to form and fix the habit of virtue. 
But when the exercise of the virtuous principle 
is more continued, oftener repeated, and more 
intense, as it must be in circumstances of danger, 
temptation^ and difficulty, of any kind and in any 
degree, this tendency is increased proportiona* 
bly, and a more confirmed habit is the conse* 
quence. 

This undoubtedly holds to a certain length, but 
how far it may hold, I know not. Neither our in- 
tellectual powers, nor our bodily strength, can be 
improved beyond isuch a degree ; and both may be 
over-wrought. Possibly there may be somewhat 
analogous to this, with respect to the moral cha- 
racter; which is scarce worth considering* And 
I mention it only, lest it should come into some 
persons' thoughts, not as an exception to the fore- 
going observations, which perhaps it is, but as a 
confutation of them, which it is not. And there 
may be several other exceptions. Observations 
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of this kind cannot be supposed to hold minutely, 
and in every case. It is enough that they hold 
in general. And these plainly hold so far, as 
that from them may be seen distinctly, which is 
all that is intended by them, that tiie present world 
is peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline Jbr our 
improvement in virtue and piety ; in the same sense 
as some sciences, by re^[uiring and engaging the 
attention, not to be sure of such persons as will 
not, but of such as will^ set themselves to them, 
are fit to form the mind to habits of attention. 

Indeed,, the present state is so far from proving, 
in event, a discipline of virtue to the generality of 
men, that, on the contrary, they seem to miake it 
a discipline of vice. And the viciousness of the 
world is, in different ways, the great temptation, 
Which renders it a state of virtuous discipUne, in 
the degree it is, to good men. The whole end, 
and the whole occasion of mankind being placed 
in such a state as the present, is not pretended to 
be accounted for. That which appears amidst 
the general corruption is, that there are some per- 
sons, who, having within them the principle of 
amendment and recovery, attend to and follow the 
notices of virtue and rdigion, be they more dear 
or more obscure, which are afforded them; and 
that the present world is, not only an exercise of 
virtue . in these persons, but an exercise of it in 
ways and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it; 
apt to improve it, in . some respects, even beyond 
what would be by the exercise of it required in a 
perfectly virtuous society, or in a society of equaU> 
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imperfect virtue with themselves. But that the 
present world does not actually become a state 
of moral discipline to many^ even to the genera- 
Uty, i. e. that they do not improve or grow better 
in it, cannot be urged as a proof that it was not 
intended for moral discipline, by any who at all 
observe the analogy of nature. For of the nu- 
merous seeds of vegetables and bodies of animakt 
which are adapted and put in the way, to improve 
to such a point or state of natural maturity and 
perfection, we do not see perhaps that one in a 
mUlion actually does. Far the greatest part of 
them^ decay before they are improved to it, and 
appear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, 
who does not deny all final causes, will deny, 
that those seeds and bodies which do attain to 
that point of maturity and perfection, answer the 
end for which they were really designed by na- 
ture; and therefore that nature designed them 
for such perfection. And I cannot forbear add- 
ing, though it is not to the present purpose, that 
the appearance of such an amazing waste in na« 
ture, with respect to these seeds and bodies, by 
fordgn causes, is to us as unaccountable, as, what 
is much more terrible, the present and future ruin 
of so many moral agents by themselves, i.e. by 
vice. 

Against this whole notion of moral discipline it 
may be objected, in another way, that so far as a 
course of behaviour, materially virtuous, proceeds 
from hope and fear, so far it is only a discipline 
and strengthening of self-love. But doing what 
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God commandi^, because he commiands it, is obe- 
dience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. 
And a course of such obedience will form habits 
of it: And a constant regard to veracity, justice, 
and charity, may form distinct habits of these par- 
ticular virtues, and will certainly form habits of 
self-government, and of denying our inclinations, 
whenever veracity, justice, or charity requires it. 
Nor is there any foundation for this great nicety, 
with which some affect to distinguish in this case, 
in order to depreciate all religion proceeding from 
hope or fear. For veracity, justice, and charity, 
regard to God's authority, and to our own chief 
interest, are not only aU three coincident, but each 
of them is, in itself, a just and natural motive or 
principle of action. And he who begins a good 
life from any one of them, and perseveres in it, as 
he is already in some degree, so he cannot fail of 
becoming more and more of that character, which 
is correspondent to the constitution of nature as 
moral, and to the relation which God stands in 
to us as moral governor of it ; nor, consequently, 
can he fail of obtaining that happiness, which this 
constitution and relation necessarily supposes con- 
nected with that character. 

These several observations, concerning the active 
principle of virtue and obedience to God's com- 
mands, are applicable to passive submission or re- 
signation to his will ; which is another essential 
part of a right character, connected with the for- 
mer, and very much in our power to form ourselves 
to. It may be imagined, that nothing but aflSic- 
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lions can give occasion for or require this virtue ; • 
that it can have no respect to, nor be any way ne- 
cessary to qualify for a state of perfect happiness ; 
but it is not experience which can make us think 
thus : Prosperity itself, whilst any thing supposed 
desirable is not ours, begets extravagant and un- 
bounded thoughts. Imagination is altogether as 
much a source of discontent as any thing in our 
external condition. It is indeed true, that there 
can be no scope for patience, when sorrow shall 
be no more ; but there may be need of a temper 
of mind, which shall have been formed by pa- 
tience. For, though self-love, considered merely 
as an active principle leading us to pursue our chief 
interest, cannot but be uniformly coinddent with 
the principle of obedience to God's commands, our 
interest being rightly understood; because this 
obedience, and the pursuit of our own chief in- 
terest, must be, in ev^ry case, one and the same 
thing; yet it may be questioned, whether self- 
love, considered merely as the desire of owe own 
interest or happiness, can, from its nature, be thus 
absolutely and uniformly coincident with the will 
of God, any more than particular affections can ;* 
coincident in such sort, as not to be liable to be 
excited upon occasions, and in degrees, impossible 
to be gratified consii^ftently with the constitution of 
things, or the divine appointments. So that habits 
of resignation may, upon this account, be requisite 
for all creatures ; habits, I say, which signify what 

* Page 95. 
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is formed by use. However, in general, it is ob- 
vious, that both self Jove and particular affections 
in human (»*eatur^8, considered only as passive 
feelings, distort and rend the mind, and therefore 
stand in need of discipline. Now, denial of those 
particular affections, in a course of active virtue 
and obedience to God's will, has a tendency to 
moderate them, and seems also to have a tendency 
to habituate the mind to be easy and satisfied with 
that degree of happiness which is allotted us, i. e. 
to moderate self-love. But the proper discipline 
for resignation is affliction. For a right behaviour 
under that trial, recollecting ourselves so as to 
consider it in thp view in which religion teaches 
us to consider it, as from the hand of Gtod ; re- 
ceiving it as what he appoints, or thinks proper to 
permit, in his world and under his government, 
this will habituate the mind to a dutiful submis- 
sion ; and such submission, together with the ac- 
tive principle of obedience, make up the temper 
and character in us which answers to his sove- 
reignty, and which absolutely belongs to the con- 
dition of oiu* being, as dependent creatures. Nor 
can it be said, thiat this is only breaking the mind 
to a submission to mere power, for mere power 
may be accidental, and precarious, and usurped ; 
but it is forming within ourselves the temper of 
resignation to his rightful authority, who is, by 
nature, supreme over aU. 

Upon the whole, such a character, and such 
qualifications, are necessary for a mature state of 
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life in the present world, as nature alone does in no 
wise bestow, but has put it upon us in great part 
to acquire, in our progress from one stage of life 
to another, from childhood to mature age ; put it 
upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities <^ 
doing it, and by placing us, in the beginning of 
life, in a condition fit for it. And this is a g^iend 
analogy to our cmidition in the present worlds as 
in a state, of moral discipline for another. It is in 
vain, l^en, to object against the credibility of the 
present life being intended for this purpose, that 
all the trouble and the danger unavoidably accom- 
panying such discipline might have been saved us^ 
by our being made at once the creatures and the 
diaracters which we were to he. For we experi- 
^ice, that what we were to be, was to be the effect 
of what we would do ; and that tiie general conduct 
of nature is, not to save us trouble or danger, but 
to make us capable of going through them, and to 
put it upon us to do so. Acquirements of our own 
experi^ice and habits, are the natural supply to 
our deficiencies, and security against our dangers ; 
since it is as plainly natural to set ourselves to ac- 
quire the qualifications as the external things which 
we stand in need of. In particular, it is as plainly 
a general law of nature, that we should, with re« 
gard to our temporal interest, form and cultivate 
practical principles within us, by attention, use, 
and discipline, as any thing whatever is a natural 
law ; chiefly in the beginning of life, but also 
throughout the whole course of it. And the alter- 
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native is left to our choice, either to improve our- 
selves and better our condition, or, in default of 
such improvement, to remain deficient and wretch- 
ed. It is therefore perfectly credible, from the 
analogy of nature, that the same may be our case, 
with respect to the happiness of a future state, and 
the qualifications necessary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may seem implied 
in the present world being a state of probation, 
that it is a theatre of action for the manifestation 
of persons' characters, with respect to a future one ; 
not, to be sure, to an all-knowing Being, but to his 
creation, or part of it. This may, perhaps, be 
only a consequence of our being in a state of pro- 
bation in the other senses. However, it is not im- 
possible that men's showing and making manifest 
what is in their heart,, what their real character is, 
may have respect to a future life, in ways and 
manners which we are not acquainted with ; parti- 
cularly it may be a means, for the Author of nature 
does not appear to do any thing, without means, of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters, 
and of its being known to the creation, by way of 
example, that they are thus disposed of. But not 
to enter upon any conjectural account of this, 
one m^y just mention,, that th^ manifestation of 
persons' characters contributes, very piueh, in va* 
nous ways, to the carrying on a great part of that 
general course of nature respecting mankind, which 
comes under our observation at present. I shall 
only add, that probation, in both these sensesi, 
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as well as in that treated of in the foregoing chap- 
ter, is implied in moral government ; since by per- 
sons' behaviom* under it, their characters cannot 
but be manifested, and, if they behave weU, un« 
proved. 
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CHAP. VI. 

■ 

Of the Opinion of Necessity ^ considered as 
influencing Practice, 

Thkougijout the foregoing Treatise it appears, 
that the condition of mankind, considered as inha- 
bitants of this world only, and under the govern- 
ment of Grod which we experience, is greatly ana- 
logous to our condition, as designed for another 
world, or under , that farther government which 
religion teaches us. If, therefore, any assert, as a 
fatalist must, that the opinion of universal neces- 
sity is reconciieable with the former, there imme- 
diately arises a question in the way of analogy ; 
whether he must not also own it to be reconciie- 
able with the latter, i. e. with the system of religion 
itself, and the proof of it. The reader, then, wiU 
observe, that the question now before us is not ab- 
solute, whether the opinion of fate be reconciie- 
able with religion ; but hypothetical, whether, up- 
on supposition of its being reconciieable with the 
constitution of nature, it be not reconciieable with 
religion also? or, what pretence a fatalist, — not 
other persons, but a fatalist — ^has to conclude, from 
his opinion, that there can be no such thing as 
religion ? And as the puzzle and obscurity, which 
must unavoidably arise from arguing upon so ab- 
surd a supposition as that of universal necessity, 
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will, I fear, easily be seen, it will, 1 hope, as easily 
be excused. 

But since it has been all along taken for grant- 
ed, as a thing proved, that there is an intelligent 
Author of nature, or natural Grovemor of the 
world ; and since an objection may be made against 
the proof of this, from the opinion of imiversal 
necessity, as it may be supposed that such neces- 
sity wiU itself account for the origin and preser- 
Tation of all things, it is requisite that this objeo* 
tion be distinctly answered ; or that it be shown, 
that a fatality, supposed consistent with what we 
certainly experience, does not destroy the proof of 
an intelligent Author and Governor of nature, 
before we proceed to consider, whether it destroys 
the proof of a moral Governor of it, or of our be- 
ing in a state of religion. 

!Now, when it is said by a fatalist, that the whole 
constitution of nature, and the actions of men, that 
every thing, and every mode and circumstance of 
every thing, is necessary, and could not possibly 
have been otherwise, it is to be observed, that this 
necessity does not exclude deliberation, choice, 
prefCTence, and acting from certain principles, and 
to certain ends ; because all this is matter of un- 
doubted experience, acknowledged by all, and 
what every man may, every moment, be conscious 
of. And from hence it follows, that necoBsity, 
alone and of itself, is in no sort an account of this 
constitution of nature, and how things came td he 
and to continue as they are ; but only an accouAt 
of this circumstance relating to their origin and 
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continuance, that they could not have been other- 
wise than they are and have been. The assertion, 
that every thing is by necessity of nature, is not 
an answer to the question, Whether the world 
came into being as it is, by an intelligent Agent 
forming it thus, or not ; but to quite another ques- 
tion. Whether it came into being as it is, in that 
way and manner which we call necessarily^ or in 
that way and manner which we call freely. For, 
suppose farther, that one, who was a fatalist, and 
one, who kept to his natural sense of things, and 
believed himself a free agent, were disputing to- 
gether, and vindicating their respective opinions, 
and they should happen to instance in a house, 
they* would agree that it was built by an architect. 
Their difference concerning necessity and free- 
dom^ would occasion no difference of judgment 
concerning this, but only concerning another nlat- 
ter, whether the architect built it necessarily or 
freely. Suppose, then, they should proceed to in- 
quire, concerning the constitution of nati^re ; in a 
lax way of speaking, one of them might say, it was 
by necessity, and the other by freedom; but, if 
they had any meaning to their words, as the latter 
must mean a free agent, so the former must at 
length be reduced to mean an agent, whether he 
would say one or more, acting by necessity ; for 
abstract notions can do nothing. Indeed, we as^ 
scribe to God a necessary existence, uncaused by 
any agent : For we find within ourselves the idea 
of infinity, i. e. immensity and eternity, impossible^ 
even in imagination, to be removed out of beings 
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We seem to discern intuitively, that there must, 
and cannot but be, somewhat, external to our- 
selves, answering this idea, or the archetype of it. 
And from hence (for this abstract^ as much as any 
other, implies a concrete) we conclude, that there 
is, and cannot but be,, an infinite and immense 
eternal Being existing, prior to all design contri- 
buting to his existence, dnd exclusive of it. And, 
from the scantiness of language, a manner of speak- 
ing has been introduced, that necessity is the foun- 
dation, the reason, the account of the existence of 
God. But it is not alleged, nor can it be at all in- 
tended, that every thing exists as it does by this 
kind of necessity, a necessity antecedent in nature 
to design ; it cannot, I say,^ be meant, that every 
thing exists as it does, by this kind of necessity, 
upon several accounts ; and particularly, because it 
is admitted, that design, in the actions of men, con- 
tributes to many alterations iii nature. For, if any 
deny this, I shaU not pretend to reason with them. 
Froni these things it follows, first. That when a 
fatalist ass^s that every thing is hy necessity, he 
must mean, hy an agent acting necessarily ; he 
must, I say, mean this ; for I am very sensible he 
would not choose to mean it : And, secondly. That 
the necessity, by which sUch an agent is supposed 
to act, does not exclude intelligence and design. 
So that, were the system of fatality admitted, it 
would just as much account for the formation of 
the world, as for the structure of an house, and no 
more. Necessity *as much requires and supposes a 
necessary agent, as freedom requires and supposes 
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a free agent to be the former of the world. And 
the appearance of design and of final causes in the 
constitution of nature, as really prove this acting 
agent to be an intelligent designer^ or to act from 
choice, upon the scheme of necessity, supposed 
possible, as upon that of freedom* 

It appearing thus, that the notion of necessity 
doe. n^f d«4 the pn»>f. that the^ is » n,^. 
gent Author of nature and natural Governor of 
the world, the present question, which the analogy 
before mentioned* suggests, and which, I think, it 
will answer, is this : Whether the opini<m of ne- 
cessity, suppose consistent with possibility, with 
the constitution of the world, and the natural go^ 
vernment which we experience exercised over it, 
destroys all reasonable ground of belief, that we 
are in a state of religion ; or whether that opinion 
be recondleable with religion, with the system and 
the proof of it. 

Suppose, then, a fatalist to educate any on^ from 
his youth up, in his own prindples ; that the child 
should reason upon them, and conclude, that since 
he cannot possibly behave otherwise than he does, 
he is not a subject of blame or commendation, nor 
can deserve to be rewarded or punished : imagine 
him to eradicate the very perceptions of blame and 
commendation out of his mind, by means of this 
system; to form his temper, and character, and 
behaviour to it ; and from it to judge of the treat- 
ment he wasl to expect, say, from reasonable men, 

♦ Page ISO. 
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upon his eoming abroad into the w<»ld; as th^ 
fatalist judges from this system, what he is to ex- 
pect firoin the Author of nature, and with regard 
to a future state : I cannot forbear stopping here 
to ask, whether any <me of common sense would 
think fit, that a child should be put upon these spe- 
culations, and be left to apply them to practice ? 
■And a man has little pretence to reason, who is not 
sensible that we -are all children in speculations of 
this kind. However, the child would doubtless be 
highly ddighted to find himself freed from the re- 
straints of fear and shame, with which his play-fel- 
k>ws were fettered and embarrassed; and highly 
conceited in his superior knowledge, so far beyond 
his years. But conceit and vanity would be the 
least bad part of the influence which tjiese princi- 
ples must have, when thus reasoned and acted upon, 
during the course of his education. He must either 
be allowed to go on, and be the plague of all about 
him» and himself too, even to his own destruction^ 
or else correction must be continually made use 
of, to supply the wwt of those natural perceptions 
of blame and comm^adation, which we have sup- 
posed to be removed, and to give him a practical 
impression of what he had reasoaned himsdf out 
of the belief of, that he was, in fact, an account- 
able child, and to be punished for doing what he 
was forbid. It is therefwe in reality impossible^ 
but that the correction which he must meet with, 
in the course of his education, must convince him, 
that if the scheme he was instructed in were not 
false, yet that he reasoned inconclusively upon it. 
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and, somehow or other, misapplied it to practice 
and common life ; as what the fatalist experiences 
of the conduct of Providence at present, ought, in 
all reason, to convince him, that this scheme is ihis- 
applied, when applied to the subject of religion.* 
But, supposing the child's temper coidd reihain still 
formed to the system; and his expectation of the 
treatment he was to have in the world be regulated 
by it, so as to expect that no reasonable man would 
blame or punish him for any thing which he should 
do, because he could not help doing it ; upon this 
supposition, it is manifest he would, upon his com- 
ing abroad into the world, be insupportable to so- 
ciety, and the treatment which he would receive 
from it, would render it so to him ; and he could 
not fail of doing somewhat very soon, for which he 
would be delivered over into the hands of civil jus- 
tice : And thus, in the end, he would be convinced 
of the obligations he was under to his wise instruc- 
tor. Or suppose this scheme of fatality, in any other 
way, applied to practice, such practical application 
of it will be found equally absurd, equally fallacious 
in a practical sense : For instance, that if a man 
be destined to live such a time, he shall live to it, 
though he take no care of his own preservation ; or 
if he be destined to die before that time, no care 
can prevent it ; therefore, all care about preserving 
one's life is to be neglected : which is the fallacy 
instanced in by the ancients. But now, on the 
contrary, none of these practical absurdities can be 

♦ Page 14f9t 
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drawn, from reasoning upon the supposition, that 
we are free ; but all such reasoning, with regard to 
the common affairs of life, is justified by experience. 
And, therefore, though it were admitted that this 
opinion of necessity were speculatively true, yet, 
with regard to practice, it is as ^f it were false, so 
far as our experience reaches ; that is, to the whole 
of our present life. For, the constitution of the 
present world, and the condition in which we are 
actually placed, is as if we were free. And it may 
perhaps justly be conduded, that since the whole 
process of action, through every step of it, suspense, 
deliberation, inclining one way, determining, and 
at last doing as we determine, is as if we were free, 
therefore we are so. But the thing here insisted 
upon is, that under the present natural government 
of the world, we find we are treated and dealt with 
as if we were free, prior to all consideration whe- 
ther we are or not. Were this opinion therefore, of 
necessity, admitted to' be ever so true, yet such is 
in fact our condition and the natural course of 
things, that, whenever we apply it to life and prac- 
tice, this application of it always misleads us, and 
cannot but mislead us, in a most dreadful manner, 
with regard to our present interest. And how can 
people think themselves so very secure then, that 
the same application of the same opinion may not 
mislead them also in some analogous manner, with 
respect to a future, a more general, arid more im- 
portant interest? For, religion being a practical 
subject, and the analogy of nature showing us, that 
we have not faculties to apply this opinion, were 
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it a true one, to practical subjects ; whenever we 
do apply it to the subject of religion, and thence 
conclude, that we are free from its obligations, it 
is plain this conclusion cannot be depended upon. 
There will still remain just reason to think, what- 
ever appearances are, that we deceive ourselves ; 
in somewhat of a like manna: as when people fancy 
they can draw contradictory conclusions from the 
idea of infinity. 

From these things together, the attentive reader 
will see, it follows, that if, upon supposition of free- 
dom, the, evidence of religion be conclusive, it ve^ 
mains so, upon supposition of necessity; because 
the notion of necessity is not applicable to practi- 
cal subjects ; i. e. with respect to them, is as if it 
were not true. Nor does this contain any reflec- 
tion upon reason, but only upon what is unrea^ 
sonable. For, to pretend to act upon reason,, in 
oppoidtion to practical principles which the Author 
of our nature gave us to act upon, and to pretend 
to apply our reason to subjects with regard to 
which our own short views, and even our expe- 
rience, wiU show us it cannot be depended upon, — 
and such, at best, the subject of necessity must be, 
— ^this is vanity, conceit, and unreasonableness. 

But this is not all. For we find within ourselves 
a wiU, and are conscious of a character. Now, if 
this, in us, be reconcileable with fate, it is recon- 
cileable with it in the Author of nature. And^ 
beddes, natural government and final causes im- 
ply a character and a will in the Governor and 
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Dedgner ;* a wiU ooncermng the creatures whom 
he goverm. The Author of nature^ then, being 
certainly of some character or other, notwith&tand- 
ixkg necessity, it is evident this necessity is as re- 
ocmcileable with the particular character of bene* 
volence, veradty, and justice in him, which attri- 
butes are the foundation of religion, as with any 
Qth^ characta:; since we find this necessity no 
more hinders men from being benerolent than 
cruel ; true^ than faithless ; just, than unjust, or, 
if the fatalist pleases, what we call unjust. For it 
ia said indeed, that what, upon suppositk)n of free- 
dom, would be just punishment, upon supporition 
of necessity, becomes manifestly unjust ; because it 
is punishment inflicted for doing that which per- 
sons could not avoid doing. As if the necessity, 
which is supposed to destroy the injustice of mur- 
der, for instance, would not also destroy the in- 
justice of punishing it. However, as little to the 
purpose as this objection is in itself, it is very much 
to the purpose to observe from it, how the notions 
of justice and injustice remain, even whilst we en- 
deavour to suppose them removed ; how they force 
themselves upon the mind, even whilst we are 
maldng suppositions destructive of th^DQ : for there 



* By itill and characler is meant that, which> in speaking of 
men, vre should express, not only by these words, but also by 
die wo^ds temper, taste, dUposkions, practical prmdpHes : thai 
whole frame of mind, from whence we act in one manner rather 
than another. 
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IS not, perhaps, a man in the world, but would be 
ready to make this objection at first thought. 

But though it is most evident, that universal 
necessity, if it be reconcileable with any thing, is 
reconcileable with that character in the Author of 
nature, which is the foundation of religion ; " yet, 
does it not plainly destroy the proof, that he is of 
that character, and consequently the proof of reli- 
gion ?" By no means : For we find, that happiness 
and misery are not our fate, in any such sense as 
not to be the consequences of our behaviour, but 
that they are the consequences of it.* We find 
God exercises the same kind of government over 
us, with that which a father exercises over his 
children, and a civil magistrate over his subjects. 
Now, whatever becomes of ab&tract questions con- 
cerning liberty and necessity, it eyidently appears 
to us, that veracity and justice must be the natural 
rule and measure of exercising this authority, or 
government, to a Being, who can have no compe- 
titions, pr interfering of interests, with his creatures 
and his subjects. 

But as the doctrine of liberty, though we expe- 
rience its truth, may be perplexed with difiiculties 
which run up into the most abstruse of all specu- 
lations, and, as the opinion of necessity seems to 
be the very basis upon which infidelity grounds 
itself, it may be of some use to offer a more parti-^ 
cular proof of the obligations of religion, which 

* Chap. 2. 
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may distinctly be shown not to be destroyed by 
this opinion. 

The proof, from final causes^ of an intelligent 
Author of nature, is not affected by the opinion of 
necessity ; supposing necessity a thing possible in 
itself, and reconcileable with the constitution of 
things.* And it is a matta* of fact, independent on 
this or any other speculation, that he governs the 
world by the method of rewards and punishments ;f 
and also tl\at he hath given us a moral facidty, by 
which we distinguish between actions, and approve 
soiiie as virtuous and of good desert, and disap- 
prove others as vicious and of ill desert.:^ Now, 
this moral discernment implies, in the notion of it» 
a rule of action, and a rule of a very peculiar kind ; 
for it carries in it authority and a right of direc^ 
tion ; authority in such a sense, as that we cannot 
depart from it without being self-condemned.^ 
And that the dictates of this moral faculty, which 
are by nature a rule to us, are moreover the laws 
of God, laws in a sense including sanctions, may 
be thus proved. Consciousness of a rule or guide 
of action, in creatures who are capable of consi- 
dering it as given them by their Maker, not only 
raises immediately a sense of duty, but also a sense 
of security in following it, and of danger in devi- 
ating from it. A direction of the Author of na- 
ture, given to creatures capable of looking upon it 

♦ Page 131, &c. t Chap. 2. 
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as buch, is plainly a command from him ; and a 
command from bim necessarily includes in it, at 
least, an implicit promise in case of obedience, or 
threatening, in case of disobedience. But th^eti the 
sense of perception of good and ill desert,* which 
is contained in the moral discernment, renders the 
sanction explicit, and -makes it appear, as one may 
say, expressed. For, since his method of govern- 
ment is to reward and punish actions, his haying 
annexed to some actions an inseparable sehse of 
good desai;, and to others of ill, this surely amounts 
to declaring upon whom his punishments shall be 
inflicted, and his rewards be bestowed. For he 
must have given us this £scemment and sense of 
things, as a presentiment of what is to be here- 
after ; that is, by way of information before-hand, 
what we are finally to expect in his world. 'There 
is, then, most evident ground to think, that the 
government of God, upon the whole, will be found 
to ccMTespond to the nature which he has given us ; 
and that, in the upshot and issue of things, happi- 
ness and misery shall, in fact and event, be made 
to follow virtue and vice respectively ; as he has 
already, in so peculiar a manner, associated the 
ideas of them in our minds. And from hence 
might easily be deduced the obligations of religious 
worship, were it only to be considered as a means 
of preserving upon our minds a sense of this moral 
government of God, and securing our obedience 

* Dissertation 2. 
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to it ; which yet is an extremely imperfect view 
of that most important duty. 

Now, I say, no objection from necessity can lie 
against this general proof of religion : None against 
(lie proposition reasoned upon, that we have such 
a moral faculty and discernment ; because this is a 
mere matter of fact, a thing of experience, that 
fautaaan kind is thus constituted : none against the 
conclusion ; because it is immediate, and wholly 
from this &ct F<»- the conclusion, that Gk)d will 
finally reward the righteous and punish the wicked^ 
is not here drawn, from its appearing to us fit^ 
that he should^ but from its appearing, that he has 
told us he wilL And this he hath certainly told 
us, in the promise and threatening, which, it hath 



* However, I am far from intending to deny, that the will of 
God is determined by what is fit, by the right and reason of the 
case ; though one chooses to decline matters of such abstract spe- 
culation, and to speak with caution when one does speak of tbem. 
But if it be intelligible to say, that' %t is Jit and reasonable for 
enery one to consult his own happiness, then ^fitness of action, or 
the right and reason qfthe case, is an intelligible manner of speak- 
ing. And it seems as inconceivable, to suppose God to approve 
one course of action, or one end, preferably to another, which 
yet his acting at all from design implies that he does, without 
supposing somewhat prior in that end, to be the ground of the 
preference ; as to suppose him to discern an abstract proposition 
to be true, without supposing somei^hat prior in it to be the 
ground of the discernment. It doth not, therefore, appear, that 
moral right is any more relative to perception than abstract 
truth is ; or that it is any more improper to speak of the fitness 
and rightness of actions and ends, as founded in the natute of 
things, than to speak of abstract truth, as thus founded. 
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been observed, the notion of a command impEes^^ 
and the sense of good and ill desert, which he has 
given us, mcwre distinctly expresses. And this rea- 
soning from fact is confirmed, and, in some de-^ 
gree, even verified, by other facts ; by the natural 
tendencies of virtue and of vice ;* and by this, 
that God, in the natural course of his providence, 
punishes vicious actions, as mischievous to society ; 
and also vicious actions, as such, in the strictest 
sense.f So that the general proof of religion is un- 
answerably real, even upon the wild supposition 
which we are arguing upon. 

It must likewise be observed farther, that natural 
religion hath, besides this, an external evidence, 
which the doctrin6 of necessity, if it could be true, 
would not affect. For, suppose a person, by the 
observations and reasoning above, or by any other, 
convinced of the truth of religion ; th^t there is a 
Grod, who made the world, who is the moral Go- 
vernor and Judge of mankind^ and will, upon the 
whole, deal with every one. according to his works ; 
I say, suppose a person convinced of this by rea- 
son, but to know nothing at all of antiquity, or 
the present state of mankind, it would be natural 
for such an one to be inquisitive, what was the 
history of this system of doctrine ; at what time, 
and in what manner, it came first into the world ; 
and whether it were bdieved by any considerable 
part .of it. And were he upon inquiry to find, that 
a particular person, in a late age, first of all pro- 

♦ Page 72. t Page 62, &c. 
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posed it as a deduction of reason, and that mankind 
were before wholly ignorant of it; then though 
its evidence from reason would remain, there would 
be no additional probability of its truth, from the 
account of its discovery. But instead of this being 
the fact of the case, on the contrary, he would find 
what could not but.afFord him a very strong confir- 
mation of its truth : First, That somewhat of this 
system, with more or fewer additions and altera- 
tions, hath been professed in all ages and countnes of 
which we have any certain information relating to 
this matter. Secondh/f That it is certain historical 
fact, so. far as we can trace things up, that this 
whole system of belief, that there is one Grod, Uie 
Creator and moral Governor of the world, and that 
mankind is in a state of religion, was received in 
the first ages. And, ihirdJyy That as there is no 
hint or intimation in history, that this system was 
first reasoned out ; so there is express historical or. 
traditional evidence, as ancient as history, that it 
was taught first by revelation. Now, these tMngs 
must be allowed to be of great weight. The first 
of them, general consent, shows this system to be 
conformable to the common sense of mankind. 
The second, namely, that religion was believed in 
the first ages of the world, . especially as it does 
not appear that there were then any superstitious 
or false additions to it, cannot but be a farther 
confirmation of its truth. For it is a proof of this 
alternative ; either that it came into the world by 
relation, or that it is natural, obvious, and forces 
itself upon the I^ind. The former of these is the 
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donduskNti of learned men. And whoever will con- 
sider^ how unapt for speculation rude and uikculti- 
vated minds are, will, pwhaps from hence alone^ 
he strongly inclined to helieve it the truth. And 
as ii; is shown in the second part* of this Treatise, 
that there is nothing of such peculiar presumption 
against a revelation in the beginning of the woiid, 
as there Js supposed to be against subsequent ones ; 
a sceptic ccmld not, I think, give any aqccmnt, 
which would appear more probaUe even to him- 
self, of the early pret^ices to revelation, dian by 
suppodng some real original one, from whenoe 
they were copied; And the third thing above- 
mentioned, that thare is express historical or tra« 
ditiional evidence, as andent as history, of the 
system of religion being taught mankind by reve- 
lation ; this must be admitted as some degree of 
real proof, that it was so taught. For why should 
not the most ancient tradition be admitted as some 
additional proof of a fact, against which there is no 
presumption ? And this proof is mentioned hew, 
because it has its weight to show, that religion 
caxne into the world by revelation, prior to all 
consid^^tion of the proper authority of any book 
supposed to contain it; and even prior to all con- 
sideration, whether the revelation itself be un- 
corruptly handed down and related, or mixed and 
darkened with fables. Thus the historical account 
whidi we have, of the origin of rdigion, taking 
in all circumstances, is a real confirmation of its 

* Ghap. £. 
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truth, no way ^ected by the opinioBQ of necessity. 
And the extermd evidenoe, eyea of natural n^ 
gicm, is by no means inoensiderable. 

*But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to 
be recollected after all proofs of virtue and reli- 
gion, which are only general, that as speculative 
reason may be neglected, ^judioed, and deceived, 
so also may our moral understanding be impaired 
and perverted, and the dictates of it not impar- 
tially attended to. This, indeed, proves nothing 
against the reality of our speculative or practical 
faculties of perception ; against thdr being intend- 
ed by nature to inform us in the theory of things 
and instruct us how we are to behave, and what 
we are to expect, in consequence of our behaviour. 
Yet our liableness, in the degree we are liable, to 
prejudice and perversion, is a most serious fidmo- 
nition to us to be upon our guard, with respect to 
what is of such consequence, as our determina- 
tions concerning virtue aiMl religion ; and particu- 
larly, not to take custom, and fashion, and slight 
notions of honour, or imaginations of present ease» 
use, and conveipence to xoankiod, for the only 
moral rule.* 

The foregt^ng observations, drawp fn«n the na^ 
ture of tihie thing, and the history of reMgion^ 
amount, when taken together, to a jeei practical 
proof of it, not to be confuted ; such » proof as^ 
eonddering the infinite importance of 'the thing, I 
apprchend, wouM be admitted fully sufllcienti m 

* Dissertation 2. 
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reason, to influence the actions of men, who act 
upon thought and reflection ; if it were admitted 
that there is no proof of the contrary. But it may 
be said ; " There are many probabilities, wh&h 
cannot indeed be confuted, L e. ' shown to be no 
probabilities, and yet may be overbalanced by 
greater probabilities on the other side ; much more 
by demonstration. And there is no occasion to 
object against particular arguments alleged f<n: 
an opinion, when the opinion itself may be clearly 
shown to be false, without meddling with such 
arguments at all, but leaving them just as they 
are.* Now, the method of government by re- 
wards and punishments, and especially rewarding 
and punishing good and ill desert, as such, re- 
spectively, must go upon supposition, that we are 
free, and not necessary agents. And it is incredi- 
ble, that the Author of nature should govern us 
upon a supposition as true, which he knows to be 
false ; and therefore absurd to think, he wiU re- 
ward or punish us for our actions hereafter ; espe- 
cially that he will do it under the notion, that they 
are of good or ill desert." Here, then, the matter 
is brought to a point. And the answer to all this 
is full, and not to be evaded : that the whole con- 
stitution and course of things, the whole analogy 
of providence shows, beyond possibility of doubt, 
that the conclusion from this reasoning is false, 
wherever the fallacy lies. The doctrine of free- 
dom, indeed, clearly shows where: in supposing 

* Page 1. 11. 
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ourselves necessary, when in truth we are free 
agents. But, u|K>n the supposition of necessity, 
the fallacy lies in taking for granted, that it is in^ 
credible necessary agents should be rewarded and 
punished. But that, somehow or other, the con- 
clusion now mentioned is false, is most certain. 
For it is fact, that God does govern even brute 
creatures by the method of rewards and punish- 
ments, in the natural course of things. And men 
are rewarded and punished for their actions^ pu- 
nished for actions mischievous to society as being 
so, punished for vicious actions as such, by the 
natural instrumentality of each other, under the 
present conduct of Providence. Nay, even the 
affection of gratitude, and the passion of resent- 
ment, and the rewards and punishments following 
from them, which in general are to be considered 
as natural, f. e. from the Author of nature; these 
rewards and punishments, being naturally* an- 
nexed to actions considered as implying good in- 
tention and good desert, ill intention and ill desert ; 
these natural rewards and punishments, I say, are 
as much a contradiction to the conclusion above, 
and show its falsehood, as a more exact and com- 
plete rewarding and punishing of good and ill de- 
sat, as such. So that, if it be incredible that 
necessary agents should be thus rewarded and pu- 
nished, then men are not necessary, but free ; since 
it is matter of fact that they are thus rewarded 
and punished. But if, on the contrary, which 

• * , * • • 
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is the supposition we have been arguing upon, it 
be insisted, that men are neeesBary agents, then 
there is nothing incredible in the farther supposi- 
tion of necessary agents being thus rewarded and 
punished ; since we ourselves are thus dealt with. 

From the whole, therefore, it must follow, that 
a necessity supposed possible, and recoiicileable 
with the constitution of things, does in no sort 
prove, that the Author of nature will not, nor 
destroy the proof that he will, finally, and Upon 
the whole, in his eternal government, render his 
creatures happy or miserable, by some means or 
other, as they behave well or iD. Or, to express 
this conclusion in words conformable to the title of 
the chapter, the analogy 6f nature shows uS, that 
the opinion of necessity, considered as practical, is 
false. And if necessity, upon the supposition 
above-mentioned, doth not destroy the proof of 
natural religion, it evidently makes no alteration 
in the proof of revealed. 

From these things, likewise, we may learn in 
what sense to understand that general assertion, 
that the opinion of necessity is essentially destruc- 
tive of all religion. Pirst^ In a practical sense ; 
that by this notion atheistical men pretend to sa- 
tisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify 
to others their disregard to all religion. And, se-- 
omMy^ In the strictest sense ; that it is a contra- 
diction to the whole constitution of nature, and 
to what we may every moment experience in our- 
selves, and so overturns every thing. But by no 
means is this assertion to be understood,' as if 
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necessity, supposing it could possibly be recon- 
ciled with the constitution of things, and with 
what we experience, were not also recondleable 
with religion ; for upon this supposition it demon- 
strably is so. 
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CHAP. VII. 



Of the Government of God, considered as a Scheme, 
or Constitution^ imperfectly comprehended, r 

Though it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledg- 
ed, that the analogy of nature gives a strong cre- 
dibility to the general doctrine of religion, and to 
the several particular things contained in it, con- 
sidered as so many matters of fact ; and likewise, 
that it shows this credibility not to be destroyed 
by any tiotions of necessity ; yet stiU^ objections 
may be insisted upon against the wisdom, equity, 
and goodness of the divine government, unplied in 
the notion of reUgion, and against the method by 
which this government is conducted, to which ob- 
jections analogy can be no direct answer. For the 
credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact, 
does not immediately prove any thing concerning 
the wisdom or goodness of it ; and analogy can do 
no more, immediately or directly, than show such 
and such things to be true or credible, considered 
only as matters of fact. But still, if, upon suppo- 
sition of a moral constitution of nature and a moral 
government over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
credible, that this government must be a scheme. 
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• 
system, or constitution of government, as distin- 
guished from a number of siQgle unconnected acts 
of distributive justice and goodness ; and likewise, 
that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly compre- 
hended^ and of such a sort in other respects, as to 
afford a direct general answer to all objections 
against the justice and goodness of it ; then ana- 
logy is, remotely, of great service in answering 
those objections, both by suggesting the answer, 
and showing it to be a credible one. 

Now, this, upon inquiry, will be found to be the 
case. For, ^rst. Upon supposition that God exer- 
cises a moral government over the world, the ana^ 
logy of his natural government suggests, and makes 
it credible, that his moral government must be a 
scheme quite beyond our comprehension ; and this 
affords a general answer to all objections against 
the justice and goodness of it And, secondly, A 
more distinct observation of some particular things 
contained in God's scheme of natural government, 
the like things being supposed, by analogy, to be 
contained in his moral government, will farther 
show how little weight is to be laid upon these 
objections. 

I. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral 
government over the world, the analogy of his 
natural government suggests and makes it credible, 
that his moral government must be a scheme quite 
beyond our comprehension : and this affords a ge- 
neral answer to all objections against the justice 
and goodness of it. It is most obvious, analogy 
renders it highly credible, that upon supposition 
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of a moral government, it must be a scheme,— -for 
the world, and the whole natural government of 
it, appears to be so — ^to be a scheme, system, or 
constitution, whose parts correspond to each other, 
and to a whole, as really as any work of art, or as 
any particular model of a civil constitution and 
government. In this great scheme of the natural 
world, individuals . have various peculiar relations 
to other individuals of their own species. And 
whole species are, we find, variously related to 
other species, upon this earth. Nor do we know 
how much farther these kinds of relaticHis may ex- 
tend. And, as there is not any action, or natural 
event, which we are acquainted with, so single and 
unconnected as not to have a respect to some other 
actions and events, so, possibly, each of them, when 
it has not an immediate, may yet have a remote, 
natural relation to other actions and events, much 
beyond the compass of this present world.- There 
seems, indeed, nothing from whence we can so 
much as make a conjecture, whether all creatures, 
actions, and events, throughout the whole of na- 
ture, have relations to each other. But, as it is 
obvious that all events have future unknown con- 
sequences, so, if we trace any, as far as we can 
go, into what is connected with it, we shall find, 
that if such event were not connected with some- 
what farther in nature unknown to us, somewhat 
both past and present, such event could not possi- 
bly have been at all. Nor c^n we give the whole 
account of any one thing whatever ; of all its 
causes, ends, and necessary adjuncts ; those ad- 
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junets, I mean, without which it could not have 
heen. By this most astonishing connexion, these 
reciprocal correspondences and mutual relations, 
every thing which we see in the course of nature, 
is actually brought about. And things, seemingly 
the most insignificant imaginable, are perpetually 
observed to be necessary conditions to other thing* 
of the greatest importance ; so that any one thing 
whatever may, for aught we know to the contrary, 
be a necessary condition to any other. The natu« 
ral world, then, and natural government of it, be- 
ing such an incomprehensible scheme ; so incom« 
prehensible, that a man must really, in the literal 
sense, know nothing at all, who is not sensible of 
his ignorance in it : this immediately suggests, and 
strongly shows the credibility, that the moral world 
and government of it may be so too. Indeed, the 
natural and moral constitution and government of 
the world are so connected; as to make up together 
but one scheme ; and it is highly probable, that the 
first is formed and carried on merely in subservient 
cy to the latter, as the vegetable world is for the 
animal, and organized bodies for minds. But the 
thing intended here is, without inquiring how far 
the administration of the natural world is subordi^ 
nate to that of the moral,, only to observe the cre- 
dibility, that one ishould be analogous or similar to 
the other : that, therefore, every act of divine jus- 
tice and goodness may be supposed to look much 
beyond itself and its immediate object ; may have 
some reference to other parts of God's moral ad* 
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ministration, and to a general moral plan ; and that 
every circumstance of this his moral government 
may be adjusted before hand with a view to the 
whole of it. Thus, for example : the determined 
length of time, and the degrees and ways in which 
virtue is to remain in a state of warfare and disci- 
pline, and in which wickedness is permitted to 
have its progress ; the times appointed for the ex- 
ecution of justice ; the appointed instruments of 
it ; the kinds of rewards and punishments, and the 
manners of their distribution ; all particular instan- 
ces of divine justice and goodness, and every cir- 
cumstance of them, may have such respects to each 
other, as to make up all together a whole, connect- 
ed and related in all its parts ; a scheme, or system, 
which is as properly one as the natural world is, 
and of the like kind. And supposing this to be 
the case, it is most evident that we are not compe- 
tent judges of this scheme, from the small parts of 
it which come within our view in the present life ; 
and therefore no objections against any of these 
parts can be insisted upon by reasonable men. 

This our ignorance, and the consequence here 
drawn from it, are universally acknowledged upon 
other occasions; and, though scarce denied, yet 
are universally forgot, when persons come to argue 
against religion. And it is not perhaps easy, even 
for the most reasonable men, always to bear in 
mind the degree of our ignorance, and make due 
allowances for it. Upon these accounts, it may not 
be useless to go on a little farther, in order to show 
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more distinctly, how just an answer our ignorance 
is, to objections against the scheme of Providence. 
Suppose, then, a person boldly to assert, that the 
things complained of, the origin and continuance 
of evil, might easily have been prevented by re- 
peated interpositions \* interpositions so guarded 
and circumstanced, as would preclude all mischief 
arising from them : or, if this were impracticable, 
that a scheme of government is itself an imperfec- 
tion ; since more good might have been produced 
without any scheme, system, or constitution at all^ 
by continued single unrelated acts of distributive 
justice and goodness, because these would have oc- 
casioned no irregularities : And farther than this^ 
it is presumed, the objections will not be carried. 
Yet the answer is obvious ; that, were these asser- 
tions tnle, still the objservations above, concerning 
our ignorance in the scheme of divine govenunent^ 
and the consequence drawn from it, would hold in 
great measure, enough to vindicate religion against 
all objections from the disorders of the present state. 
Were these assertions true, yet the government of 
the world might be just and good notwithstanding ; 
for, at the most, they would infer nothing more, 
than that it might have been better. But, in-^ 
deed, they are mere arbitrary assertions ; no man 
being sufficiently acquainted with the possibilities 
of things, to bring any proof of them to the lowest 
degree of probability. For, however possible what 
is asserted may seem, yet many instances may be 

* Page 161, 162, 16s. 
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^^ed, in things much less out of our reach» of 
suppositions absolutely impossible, and reducible 
te the most palpable self-contradictions, which not 
every one by any means would perceive to be such,^ 
nor perhaps any one at first sight suspect. From 
tiiese things it is easy to see distinctly, how our 
ignorance, as it is the common, is really a satisfac- 
tory answer to all objections against the justice and 
goodness of Providence. If a man, contemplating 
any one providential dispensation, which had no 
relation to any others, should object, that he dis- 
cerned in it a distf^ard to justice, or a deficiency 
of goodness, nothing would be less an answer to 
such objecticm, than our ignorance in other parts 
of Providence, or in the possibilities of things, no 
way rdated to what he was contemplating. But 
when we know not but the parts objected against 
may be relative to other parts unknown to us, and 
when we are una<iquainted with what is, in the na- 
ture of the thing, practicable in the case before us, 
th^ti our ignorance is a satisfactory answer; be- 
cause some unknown relation, or some unknown 
iinpossibility, may render what is objected against 
just and good; nay, good in the highest practicable 
degree^ 

II. And how little weight is to be laid upon such 
objections will farther appear, by a more distinct 
observation of some particular things contained in^ 
Hue natural government of God, the like to which 
may be supposed, from analogy, to be contained in 
his moral government. 
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Pir^t, As, in the scheme of th^ natural worW, no 
&ida appear to be accomplished without means ; so 
we find that means very undesirable often conduce 
to bring about ends, in such a measure desiraUe, 
as greatly to overbalance the disagreeableness of 
the means. And in cases where such means are 
conducive to[such ends, it is not reason, but ex- 
perience, which shows us that they are thus con« 
dueive. Expaience also shows many means to be 
conducive and necessary to accomplish ends, which 
means, before experience, we should have thought 
would have had even a contrary tendency. Now, 
from these observations relating to the natural 
scheme of the world, the moral being supposed ant^ 
logons to it, arises a great credibility, that the put- 
ting our misery in each other's power to the degree 
it is, and making men liable to vice to the degree 
we are ; and, in general, that those things which 
are objected against the moral scheme of Provi- 
dence, may be, upon the whole, friendly and assis- 
tant to virtue, and productive of an over-balance 
df happinesKs ; i. e. the things objected against 
may be means by which an over-balance of good 
will, in the end, be found produced. And, from 
the same observations, it appears to be no presump- 
tion against this, that we do not, if indeed we do 
not, see those means to have any such tendency, 
or that they seem to us to have a contrary one. 
Thus, those things which We call irregularities, 
may not be so at all ; because they may be means 
of accomplishing wise and good ends more consi- 
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derable. And it may be added, as above, ^ that 
they may also be the only means by which these 
wise and good ends are capable of being accom- 
plished. 

After these observations it may be proper to add, 
in order to obviate an absurd and wicked condu^ 
sion from any of them, that though the constitu- 
tion of our nature, from whence we are capable of 
vice and misery, may, as it imdoubtedly does, con- 
tribute to the perfection and happiness of the world; 
and though the actual permission of evil may be 
beneficial to it, {i. e. it would have been more mis- 
chievous, not that a wicked person had himself 
abstained from his own wickedness, but that any 
one had forcibly prevented it, than that it was per- 
mitted) ; yet, notwithstanding, it might have been 
much better for the world if this very evil had 
never been done. Nay, it is most clearly conceiv- 
able, that the very commission of wickedness may 
b^ beneficial to the world, and yet that it would 
be infinitely more beneficial for men to refrain 
from it. For thus, in the wise and good constitu- 
tioEi of the natural world, there are di^orders^ which 
bring their own cures; diseases which are them- 
selves remedies. Many a man would have died, 
had it not been for the gout or a fever; yet it 
would be thought madness to assert, that sickness is 
a better or more perfect state than health ; though 
the like, with regard to the moral world, has bqe^ 
asserted. IBut, 

* Page 159. 
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' Second^ ^ The natural government of the world 
is carried on by genera] laws. For this there may 
be wise and good reasons ; the wisest and best, fdr 
aught we know to the contrary. And that there 
are such reasons^ is suggested to our thoughts by 
the analogy of nature ; by our bring made to ex^" 
periencei good ends to be accomplished, as indeed 
all the good which we enjoy is accomplished, by 
this means, that the laws, by which the world is 
governed, are general. For we have scarce any 
kind of enjoyments, but what we are^ in some way 
or other, instrumental in procuring ourselves, by 
' acting in a manner which we foresee likely to pro- 
cure them : now this foresight could not be at all, 
were not the government of the world carried on 
by general laws. And though, for aught we know 
to the, contrary, every single case may be, at length, 
found to have been provided for even by these, 
yet to prevent all irregularities, or remedy them as 
they arise^ by the wisest and best general laws, 
may be impossible in the nature of things, as we 
see it is absolutely impossible in civil government. 
Buf'then we are ready to think, that the constitu- 
tion of nature remaining as it is, and the conorse of 
things being permitted to go on, in other respects, 
as it doeSj there might be interpositions to prevent 
irregularities^ though they could not have been 
prevented or remedied by any general laws. And 
there would indeed be reason to wish — ^which, by 
the way, is very different froin a right to claim— i- 
that all irregularities were prevented or remlwiied 
by present interpositions, if these interpositions 
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would have no other effect than this. But it is 
plain they would have some visil^le and immediate 
bad effects; for instance, they would encourage 
idleness aiid negligence, and they would raider 
doubtful the natural rule of life, which is ascert£&ti* 
ed by this very thing, that the course of the W(»ld 
is carried on by general laws. And farther, it is 
certain they would have distant effecte, and very 
great ones too, by mean's of the wonderful con- 
nexions before-mentioned,* So that we cannot so 
much as guess, what would be the whole insult 
of the interpositions desired. It may be said, any 
bad result might be prevented by farther intei-po- 
sitions, whenever there was occasion for- them ; but 
this again is talking quite at random, and in the 
aark.f Upon the whole, then, we see wise reasons 
why the course of the world should be carried oh 
by, general laws, and good ends accodplishkl by 
this means, and, for aught we know, there may be 
the. wisest reasons for it, and the best ends accotti- 
plished ,by it. We have no ground to believe, that 
all irregularities, could be remedied as they arise, 
or GouM have been precluded by general laws. 
We find that interpositions would produce evil, 
and prevent good ; and, for aught we know, they 
Would produce greater evil than they Would pre- 
vait, and prevent greater good than they would 
produce. And if this be the case, then the not 
interposing is so far from being a ground of corn- 
plaint, that it is. an instance of goodness. This is 

* Pag« 154, &c. t Pages 156, 157, 158. 
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intelligiUe and sufficient ; and going farther seems 
beyond the utioost reach of our faculties. 

But it may be saklj that '* after aU, these sup- 
posed impossibilities and reliations are what we are 
unacquainted with ; and we must judge of religion, 
as of other tMngs, by what we do know, and XofM 
upon the rest as nothing : or, however, that the 
answers here given to what is objected against re- 
ligion, may equally be made use of to invalidate 
the proof of it, since their stress lies so very much 
upon our ignorance/' But, 

Firsi^ Though total ignorance in any matter 
does indeed equally destroy, or rathet preclude, all 
proof concerning it, and objections against it, yet 
partial ignorance does not. For we may in any 
degree be convinced, that a person is of such a 
character, and consequently will pursue such ends, 
though we are greatly ignorant what is the proper 
way of acting, in order the most effectually to 
obtain those ends ; and in this case, objections 
against his manner of acting, as seemingly not con- 
ducive to obtain them, might be answered by our 
ignorance, though the proof that such ends were 
intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. 
Thus, the proof of religion is a proof of the moral 
character of God, and, consequently, that his go- 
vernment is moral, and that every one, upon the 
whole, shall receive according to his deserts ; a 
proof that this is the designed end of his govern- 
ment. But we are not competent judges whdt is 
the proper way of acting, in order the inost effec- 
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tually to accomplish this end * Therefore our ig- 
norance is an answer to objections against the con-' 
duct of Providence, in permitting irreguh^ities, as 
seeming contradictory to this end. Now, since it 
is so obvious that our ignorance may be a satisfac- 
tory answer to objections against a thing, and yet 
not affect the proof of it ; till it can be shown, it is 
frivolous to assert, that our ignorance invalidates 
the proof of religion, as it does the objections 
against it. 

Seamdly, Suppose unknown impossibilities, and 
unknown relations, might justly be urged to inva- 
lidate the proof of religion, as well as to answer, 
objections against it, and that, in consequence of 
this, the proof of it were doubtful ; yet still, let the 
assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is un- 
deniably true, that moral obligations would remain 
certain, though it were not certain what would, 
upon the whole, be the consequences of observing 
or violating them. For these obligations arise im- 
mediately and necessarily from the judgment of 
our own mind, unless perverted, which we cannot 
violate without being self-condemned. And they 
would be certain, too, from considerations of inte- 
rest. For, though it were doubtful what will be 
the future consequences of virtue and vice, yet it is 
however credible, that they may have those con- 
sequences which religion teaches us they will ; and 
this credibility is a certainf obligation in point of 
prudence, to abstain from all wickedness, and to 

* Page 9, 10. t Page 3, and Part ii. chap. 6. 
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live in the conscientious practice of all that is good. 
But, 

Thirdly^ The answers above given to the objec- 
tions against religion, cannot equally be made use 
of to invalidate the proof of it. For, upon sup- 
position that Grod exercises a moral government 
ovier the world, analogy does most strongly lead us 
to conclude, that this moral government must be 
a scheme, or constitution, beyond our comprehJen- 
sion. And a thousand particular analogies show 
us, that parts of such a scheme, from their relation 
to other parts, may conduce to accomplish ends, 
which we should have thought they had no tenden- 
cy at all to accomplish ; nay, ends, which, before 
experience, we should have thought such parts were 
contradictory to, and had a tendency to prevent. 
And, therefore, all these analogies show, that the 
way of arguing made use of in objecting against 
religion, is delusive ; because they show it is not 
at aU incredible, that, could we comprehend the 
whole, we should find the permission of the disor- 
ders objected against, to be consistent with justice 
and goodness, and even to be instances of them. 
Now this is not applicable to the proof of religion, 
as it is to the objections against it;* and there- 
fore cannot invalidate that proof, as it does these 
objections. 

Lastly^ From the observation now made^ it is 
easy to see, that the answers above given to the 
objections against Providence, though, in a general 

♦ Sermon at the Rolls, p. 312. 2d Edit 
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way of speaking, they may be said to be taken from 
our ignorance, yet are by no means taken merely 
from that, but from somewhat wMdi analogy shows 
us concerning it. For aralogy shows tis positively, 
that our ignor^ce in the possibilities of things, 
and the various relations in nature^ renders lis in- 
competent judges, and leads us to false condu- 
sioris, in cases similar to this, in which we pretend 
to judge and to ol)ject. So that the things above 
insisted^ upon, are not mere suppositionisi of un- 
known impossibilities arid relations ; but they are 
suggested to our thoughts, and even forced upon 
the observation of serious men, and rendered cre- 
dible, too, by the analogy of nature. , And, there- 
fore, to take these things into the account, is to 
judge by experience, and what we do know ; and 
it is not judging so, to take no notice of them. 



CONCLUSION, 



The observations of the last chapter lead us to 
consider this little scene of human life, in which 
we are so busily engaged, as having reference, of 
some sort or other, to a much larger plan of things. 
Whether we are any way related to the more dis* 
tant parts of the boundless universe into which we 
are Iwought, is altogether uncertain. But it is evi- 
dent, that the course of things which comes with- 
in our view, is connected with somewhat past, 
present, and future beyond it.* So that we are 
placed, as one' may speak, in the middle of a scheme, 
not a fixed, biit a progressive one, every way incom- 
prehensible ; incomprehensible, in a manner, equal- 
ly with respect to what has been, what now is, and 
what shall be hereafter. And tliis scheme cannot 
but contain in it somewhat as wonderful, and as 
much beyond our thought and conception,! as any 
thing in that of religion. For, will any man in his 

* Page i54t, &c. t See Part ii. chap. 2. 
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senses say, that it is less difficult to conceive how 
the world came to be, md to continue as it is, with^ 
out, than with, an intelligent Author and Gover- 
nor of it ? or, admitting an intelligent Grovemor of 
it, that there i^ some other rule of government 
more natural, and of easier eonceiption, than that 
which we call moral ? Indeed, without an intelli-r 
gent Author and Governor of nature, no account 
at aU can be given, hpw thi^ universe, or the part 
of it particularly in which we are concerned, came 
to be, and the course of it to be carried on, as it is ; 
nor any of its general end and design,- without a 
nioral Gk)vemor of it. Thi^t there is an intelligent 
Author of nature, and natural Gk)vemor of the 
world, is a principle gone upon in the foregoing 
treatise, as proved, and generally known and con^ 
fessed to be proved. And the very notion of an 
intelligent Author of nature, proved by particular 
iinal causes, implies a will and a character.* Now, 
as our. whole nature, the nature which )ie ha^ given 
us, leads us to conclude his will and character to 
be moral, just, and good ; so we can scarce in ima^ 
gination conceive, what it can be otherwise. How^ 
ever, in consequence of this his will and character, 
whatever it be, he formed the universe as it is, and 
carries on the courisie of it as he does, rather than 
in any other manner ; and has assigned to u^, md 
to all living creatures^ a part and a lot in it, Iria-t 
tional creatures act this their part, and enjoy and 
^n4^rgo the pleasures and the pains allptte^ theni, 

. * Page 139. 
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without any reflection. .But one would think it 
impossiblajt^that creatures endued with reason could 
ayoid reflecting sometimes upon all this ; reflects 
ittg, if not from whence we came, yet, at least, 
whether we are^ gcang, and what the mysterious 
scheme, iii the midst of which we find ourselves, 
wiU at length come out and produce ; a scheme in 
which it is certain we are highly interested, and in 
which we may be Interested even beyond concep- 
tion. For many things prove it palpably absurd to 
conclude, that we shall cease to be at death. Par- 
ticular analogies do most sensibly show us, that 
there is nothing to be thought strange in our being 
to exist in another state of life. And that we are 
now living beings, affords a strong probability that 
we shall continue so; unless there be some positive 
ground, and there is none from reason or analogy, 
to think death will destroy us. Were a persuasion 
of this kind ever so well grounded, theire would,j 
surely, be little reason to take pleasure in it. But, 
indeed, it can have no other ground than some 
such imagination, as that of our gross bodies being 
ourselves ; which is contrary to experience. Ex- 
perience, top,' most clearly shows us the folly of con^i, 
eluding, from the body and the living agent affects 
ing each other niutually, that the dissolution of 
the former is the destruction of the latter. And 
there are remarkable instances of their not affect- 
ing each other, which lead us to a contrary con- 
elusion. The supposition, then, which in aU rea- 
son we are to go upon, is, that our living nature 
will continue after death. And it is infinitely un- 
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teascmable^ to form aft institution of life, w to act 
iipcm any other supposition. Now, aii expectot^coi 
ctf^iinmortedity whether more or less certain^ opens 
^ uhbouiided prospect to om* hopes and ow fears; 
sinde lire see the ccmslituticm of nature is such as 
to aSdmitof misery/ as well as to be productive of 
happiness, and experience crarselves to partake of 
both in s^Snne degree; and since we cannot but 
Jbtiow what higher degrees of both we aare capable 
of* ' Aiid these is no presumption against believing 
fiffther, iiiat our future interest depends updii our 
lETi^seiit behaviour ; for We see our present interest 
doib ; and that the happiness .and misery, which 
are naturally aainexed to our actions, very frequent- 
ly do not follow till, long after the actions are 
done to which they are respectively annexed. So 
that, wCTe speculation to leave us uncertain, whe- 
ther it were likely that the Author of nature, in 
^ving happiness and misery to his creatures, hath 
rei^d to their actions or not ; yet, since we find 
Ir^ experience that he hath such regard, Ifte whole 
sense of things which he hits given us, plainly leads 
Hs^ at once, and without aiiy elabOTate inquiries, to 
think, that it itbay, indeed must, be to good sections 
ehiefty that he hath annexed happiness, and to bad 
acticms niisoy ; or that he will, upon the whole, 
reward those who do weU, and punish those who 
do evil- To confirm this from the constitution of 
the woiid, it has been observed, that some sort of 
mosal government is necessarily implied in that 
natural government of God which we experience 
ourselves under; that good and bad actions, at 
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present, are naturally rewarded and punished, not 
only as beneficial and mischievous to society, but 
also as virtuous and vicious ; and that there is, in 
the very nature of the thing, a tendency to their 
being rewarded and punished in a much higher 
degree than they ^e at present. And though this 
higher di^ee of distnbiitive justice, which nature 
thus points out and leads towards, is prev^ited for 
a time from taking place, it is by obstacles whidi 
the state of this world unhapjwly tiu-ows in its way, 
and which, therdPbre, are in their nature tempora- 
ry. Now, as these things, in the natural conduct 
of Providence, are observable on the side of virtue, 
so there is nothing to be set against them on the 
side of vice. A moral scheme of government, then, 
is visibly established, and, in some degree, carried 
into execution ; and this, together with the essen- 
tial tendencies of virtue and vice duly considered, 
naturally raise in us an apprehension, that it will 
be carried oh farther towards perfection in a future 
state, and tiiat every one shall there receive accord- 
inig to his deserts. And if this be so, then our fu- 
ture and general interest, under the moral govern- 
ment, of God, is appointed to depend upon our be- 
haviour, notwithstanding the difficulty which, this 
may occasion of securing it, and the danger of 
losing it ; just in the same manner as our temporal 
interest, under his natural government, is appoint- 
ed to depend upon our behaviour, notwithstanding 
the like difficulty and danger. For, from our ori- 
ginal constitution, and that of the world which we 
inhabit, we are naturally trusted with ourselves. 
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with our own conduct and our own interest. And 
from the same constitution of nature, especially 
joined with that course of things which is owing 
to men, we have temptations to he unfaithful in 
this trust, to forfeit this interest, to neglect it, and 
run ourselves into misery and ruin. From these 
temptations arise, the difficulties of behaving so as 
to secure our temporal interest, and the hazard of 
behaving so as to miscarry in it. There is, there^ 
fore, nothing incredible in supposing, there may 
be the like difficulty and hazard with regard to 
that chief and jfinal good which religion lays before 
us. Indeed, the whole account, how it came to 
pass that we were placed in such a condition as 
this, must be beyond our comprehension. But it 
is in part accbunted for by what religion teaches 
lis, that the character of virtue and piety must be 
a necessary qualification for a future state of secu* 
rity and happiness, under the moral government of 
God; in like manner, as some certain qualifica- 
tions or other are necessary for every particular 
condition of life, under his natural government; 
and that the present state was intended to be a 
school of discipline, for improving in ourselves 
that character. Now, this intention of nature is 
rendered highly credible by observing, that we are 
plainly made for improvement of all kinds ; that it 
is a general appointment of Providence, that we 
cultivate practical principles, and form within our- 
selves habits of action, in order to become fit for 
what we were wholly unfit for before; that, in, 
particular, childhood and youth is naturally ap- 
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pointed to be a state of discipline for mature age ; 
and that the present world is peculiarly fitted for 
a state of moral discipline. And, whereas objec- 
tions are urged against the whole notion of monk 
government ai^d a probation state, from the opi* 
nion of necessity, it has been shown, that God has 
given us the evidence^ as it were, of experience, 
that all objections lagainst religion on this head are 
vain and delusive; H^ has also, in his natural 
government, suggested an answer to aU oUr short- 
sighted objections against the equity and good^ 
ness of his moral government ; and, in general, he 
has exemplified to us the latter by the former. 

These things, which, it is to be remembered, are 
matters of fact, ought, in aU common senise, to 
awaken mankind, to induce them to consider, in 
earnest^ their condition, and what they have to do^ 
It is absurd, — absurd to the degree of bdtig ridi- 
culous, if the subject were not of so serious a kind^ 
for men to think themselves secure in a vicious 
life, or even in that immoral thoughtlessness which 
far the greatest part of them are fallen into. And 
the credibility of religion, arising from experience 
and facts here considered^ is fully sufficient, in 
reason^ to engage them to live in the general prae* 
tice of all virtue and piety ; under the serious ap* 
prehension^ though it should be mixed with some 
doubt,* of' a righteous administration established 
in nature, and a future judgment in consequence. 

* Part ii. chap. 6. 
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of it ; espedally when we consider, how very ques^ 
tionable it is whether any thing at all can be gain- 
ed by vice ;* how unquestionably little, as wdl as 
precarious, the pleasures and profits of it are at the 
best, and how soon they must be parted with at 
tiie longest. For, in the deliberations of reason, 
concerning what we are to pursue and what to 
avoid, as temptations to any thing from m«e pas- 
s5on are supposed out of the case ; so inducements 
to vice, from cool expectations of pleasure and in- 
terest, so small, and uncertain, and short, are really 
so insignificant, as in the view of reason, to be 
almost nothing in themselves, and, in comparison 
with the importance of religion, they quite dis- 
appear and are lost. Mere passion, indeed, may 
be alleged, though not . as a reason, yet as an ex- 
cuse for a vidbus course of life. And how sorry an 
excuse it is will be manifest by observing, that we 
are placed in a condition in which we are unavoid- 
ably inured to govern our passions, by being ne- 
cessitated to govern them ; and to lay ourselves un- 
der the same kind of restraints, and as great ones 
too, from temporal regards, as virtue and piety, in 
thie ordinary course of things, require. The plea 
of ungovernable passion, then, on the side of vice, 
is the poorest of all things ; for it is no reason, and 
but a poor excuse. But the proper motives to re- 
ion, are the proper proofs of it, from our moral 
nature, from the presages of conscience, and our 
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natural apprehension of God, under the character 
of a righteous Grovemor and Judge ; a nature, and 
conscience, and apprehaision given us by him; 
and from the confirmation of the dictates of rea- 
son, by life and immortality brought to Ught by the 
gospel; and the wrath of God revealed Jrom heaven, 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. 
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CHAP. L 

Of the Imp(Mrtance of Christianity. 

Some persons, upon pretence of the sufficiency of 
the light of nature, avowedly reject all revelation^ 
as, in its very notion, incredible, and what must 
be fictitious. And, indeed, it is certain no reve- 
lation would have been given, had the light of 
nature been sufficient in such a sense, as to render 
one not wanting and useless. But no man, in 
seriousness and simplicity of mind, can possibly 
think it so, who considers the state of religion i^ 

M 
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the heathen world before revelation, and its pre- 
sent state in those places which have borrowed no 
light from it; particularly, the doubtfulness of 
some of the greatest men concerning things of the 
utmost importance, as well as the natural inatten- 
tion and ignorance of mankind in general. It is 
impossible to say who would have been able to 
have reasoned out that whole system, which we 
call natural religion, in its genuine simplicity, dear 
of superstition ; but there is certainly no ground 
to affirm that the generality could : if they could, 
there is no s(»rt of probability that they would. 
Admitting there were, they would highly want a 
standing admonition, to remind them of it, and 
inculcate it upon them. And farther still, were 
they as much disposed to attend to religion as the 
better sort of men are, yet, even upon this suppo- 
sition, there would be various occasions for super- 
natural instruction and assistance, and the greatest 
advantages might be afforded by them. So that 
to say, revelation is a thing superfluous, what there 
was no need of, and what can be of no service, is, 
I think, to talk quite wildly and at random. Nor 
would it be more extravagant to affirm, that man* 
kind i» so entirely at ease in the present state, and 
life so ocnnpletdy happy, that it i& a contradiction 
to suppose our condition capable of being in any 
respect better. 

There are other persons, not to be ranked with 
these, who seem to be getting into a way of ne- 
glecting, and, as it were, overlooking revelation, 
$is of small importance, provided natural religion 
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be kept to. With Utile regard, ^ther to the evi« 
denoe of the former, or to* the objections against 
it, and even upon supposition of its truth, '< The 
only deagn of it,'' say they, " must be to establish 
a belief of the moral system of nature, and to en* 
force the practice of natural piety and virtue. The 
belief and practice of these things were, perhaps, 
much promoted by the first pubhcaticm (^ Chris- 
tianity ; but whether they are believed and prac- 
tised, upon the evidence and motives of nature or 
of revelation, is no great matter."* This way of 
considering revelation, though it is not the same 
with the former, yet borders nearly upon it, and 
very much, at length, runs up into it, and requires 
to be particularly considered, with regard to the 
persons who seem to be getting into this way. 
The consideration of it will, likewise, farther show 
the extravagance of the former opinion, and the 
truth of the observations in answer to it, just m^i- 
tioned. And an inquiry into the Importance of 
Christianity, cannot be an improper introduction 
to a treatise concerning the credibility of it. 

* Invenis multos ^propterea nelle ikeri Chri^tianes, quia 

quasi auffidttnt sihi de bona vita sua* Bene vivere 9piia ett, ait 
Quid mihi praecepturus est Christus ? Ut bene yivam ? Jam 
bene vivo. Quid mibi necessarius est Chriiftus ? NuU<j|n hovi- 
cidium^ nullum furtum^ nullam rapinam facio^ res alienas non 
concupiscoj nullo adulterio contaminor. ^am inveniatur in 
vita mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, et qui reprehenderit fkciat 
Christiahttm.— *ilffg. in PsaL xxxi. 
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Now, if God has given a revelation to mankind, 
and commanded those things which are command-* 
ed in Christianity, it is evident, at first sight, that 
it cannot in anywise he an indifferent matter, whe- 
ther we obey or disobey those commands, unless 
we are. certainly assured, that we know all the rea- 
sons for them, and that all those reasons are now 
ceased, with regard to mankind in general, or to 
ourselves in particular. And it is absolutely impos- 
sible we can be assured of this ; for our ignorance 
of these reasons proves nothing in the case, since 
the. whole analogy of nature shows, what is indeed 
in itself evident, that there may be infinite reasons 
for things, with which we are not acquainted. 

But the importance of Christianity will more 
distinctly appear, by considering it more distinctly : 
First, As a republication, and external institution, 
of natural or essential religion, adapted to the pre- 
sent circumstances of mankind, and intended to 
promote natural piety and virtue ; and, secondly y 
As . containing an account of a dispensation of 
things, not discoverable by reason, in consequence 
of which several distinct precepts are enjoined us. 
For, though natural religion is the foundation and 
principal part of Christianity, it is not in any sense 
the whole of it. 

I. Christianity' is a republication of natural reli- 
gion. It instructs mankind in the moral system 
of the world : Th^-t it is the work of an infinitely 
perfect Being, and under his government; tha^ 
virtue is his law ; and that be will finally judge 
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mankind in righteousness, and render to all accord^ 
ing to their works, in a future state. And, which 
is very material, it teaches natural religion in its 
genuine simplicity, free from those superstitions 
with which it was totally corrupted, and under 
which it was in a manner lost. 

Revelatipn is, farther, an authoritative publica- 
tion of natural religion, and so affords the evidence 
of testimony for the truth of it. Indeed the mi- 
racles and prophecies recorded in Scripture, were 
intended to prove a particular dispensation of Pro- 
vidence — ^the. redemption of the world by the Mes- 
siah ; but this does not hinder but that they may 
also prove God's general providence over the world, 
as our Moral Governor and Judge. And they evi- 
dently do prove it ; because this character of the 
Author of nature is necessarily connected with, and 
implied in that particular revealed dispensation of 
things : it is likewise continually taught expressly, 
and insisted upon, by those persons who wrought 
the miracles and delivered the prophecies. So 
that, indeed, natural religion seems as much prov- 
ed by the Scripture revelation, as it would have 
been, had the design of revelation been nothing 
else than to prove it. 

But it may possibly be disputed, how far miracles 
can prove natural religion ; and notaUe objections 
may be urged against this proof of it, considered as 
a matter of speculation ; but, considered as a prao* 
tical thing, there can be none. For, suppose a per. 
son to teach natural religion to a nation, who had 
lived in total ignorance or forgetfulness pf it, and 
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to declare he was commissioned by God so to do ; 
suppose him, in proof of his commission, to foretel 
things future, which no human foresight could 
have guessed at ; to divide the sea with a word ; 
feed great multitudes with bread from heaven ; cure 
all manner of diseases ; and raise the dead, even 
himself, to life : would not this give additional cre- 
dibility to his teaching, a credibility beyond what 
that of a common man would have, and be an au- 
thoritative publication of the law of nature, i. e. a 
new proof of it ? It would be a practical one, of the 
strongest kind, perhaps, which human creatures are 
capable of having given them. The law of Moses, 
then, and the gospel of Christ, are authoritative 
publications of the religion of nature : they afford 
a proof of God's general providence, as moral GrO- 
vemor of the world, as well as of his particular dis- 
pensations of providence towards sinful creatures, 
revealed in the law and the gospel. As they are 
the only evidence of the latter, so they are an ad- 
ditional evidence of the former. 

To show this further, let us suppose a man of the 
greatest and most improved capacity, who had ne- 
ver heard of revelation, convinced upon the whole, 
notwithstanding the disorders of the world, that it 
was under the direction and moral government of 
an infinitely perfect Being, but ready to question, 
whether he were not got beyond the reach of his 
faculties ; Suppose him brought, by this suspicion, 
into great danger of being carried away by the 
universal bad example of almost every one around 
him, who appeared to have no sense, no practical 
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sense at least, of these things ; and this, pa*haps, 
would be as advantageous a situation, with regard 
to rdigion, as nature alone ever placed any man in. 
^ What a confirmation now must it be to such a per- 
son, all at once to find, that this moral system of 
things was revealed to mankind, in the name of 
that infinite Being whom he had, from principles 
of reason, believed in ; and that the publishers of 
the revdiation proved their commission from him, 
by making it appear that he had intrusted them 
with a power of suspending and changing the ge« 
neral laws of nature ? 

Nor must it, by any means, be omitted, for it is 
a thing of the utmost importance, that life and im- 
mortality are eminently brought to light by ihe 
gospel. The great doctrines of a future state, the 
danger of a course df wickedness, and the efficacy 
of repentance, are not only confirmed in the gos- 
pel, but are taught, especially the last is, with a 
degree of light, to which that of nature is but 
darkness. 

Farther : As Christianity served these ends and 
purposes, when it was first published, by the mira- 
culous publication itself ; so it was int^ided to 
serve the same purposes, in future ages, by means 
of the settlement of a visible chm-ch ; of a society, 
distinguished from common ones, and from the rest 
of the world, by peculiar religious institutions ; by 
an instituted method of instruction, and an insti- 
tuted form of external religion. Miraculous powers 
were given to the first preachers of Christianity, 
in order to their introducing it into the wcrid : a 
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visible church was established, in order to ccmtinue 
it, and carry it on successively throughout all ages* 
Had Moses and the Prophets, Christ and his 
Apostles, only taught, and by miracles proved, reli- 
gion to their contemporaries, the benefits of their 
instructions would have reached but to a small part 
of mankind. Christianity must have been, in a 
great degree, sunk and forgot in a very few ages. 
To prevent this, appears to have been one reason 
why a visible church was instituted ; to be, like a 
city upon a hiU, a standing memorial to the world 
of the duty which we owe our Maker ; to call men 
continually, both by example and instruction, to 
attend to it, and, by the form of religion ever be- 
fore their eyes, remind them of the reality ; to be 
the repository of the oracles of Grod ; to hold up 
the light of revelation in aid to that of nature, and 
propagate it throughout aU generations to the end 
of the world — ^the light of revelation, considered 
here in no other view, than as designed to enforce 
natural religion. And, in proportion as Christian- 
ity is professed and taught in the world, religion, 
natural or essential religion, is thus distinctly and 
advantageously laid before mankind, and brought 
again £uid again to their thoughts, as a matter of 
infinite importance. A visible church has also a 
farther tendency to promote natural religion, as 
being an instituted method of education, ori^naUy 
intended to be of more peculiar advantage to those 
who would conform to it. For one end of the in- 
stitution was, that, by admonition and reproof, as 
well as instruction ; by a general regular discipline. 
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and ^public exercises of reli^on, the body of Christy 
as the Scripture speaks, should be edified; L e. 
trained up in piety and virtue, for a higher and 
better state. This settlement, then, appearing thus 
beneficial ; taiding, in the nature of the thing, to 
ani^wer, and, in some degree, actually answering, 
those ends ; it is to be remembered, that the veiry 
notion of it implies positive institutions ; for the 
visibility of the church consists in them. Take 
away every thing of this kind, and you lose the 
very notion itself. So that, if the things now men- 
tioned are advantages, the reason and importance 
of positive institutions in general is most obvious ; 
since, without them, these advantages could not be 
secured to the world. And it is mere idle wanton- 
ness, to insist upon knowing the reasons why such 
particular ones were fixed upon rather than others. 

The benefit arising from this supernatural assist- 
ance, which Christianity affords to natural religion, 
is what some persons are very slow in apprehend- 
ing ; and yet it is a thing distinct in itself, anVl a 
very plain obvious one- For will any, in good ear- 
nest, really say, that the bulk of mankind in the 
heathen world were in as advantageous a situation, 
with regard to natural religion, as they are now 
amongst us? that it was laid before them, and en- 
forced upon them, in a manner as distinct, and as 
much tending to influence their practice ? 

The objections against all this, from the perver- 
sion of Christianity, and from the supposition of 
its having had but little good influence, however 
innocently they may be proposed, yet cannot be 
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insisted upon as conclusive, upon any principles 
but such as lead to downright atheism ; because 
the manifestation of the law of nature by r^uion^ 
which, upon all principles of theism, must have 
been from God, has been perverted and rendered 
ineffectual in the same manner. It may indeed, I 
think, truly be said, that the good effects of Chris- 
tianity have not been small ; nor its supposed ill 
effects, any effects at all of it, properly speaking. 
!Perhaps, too, the things themselves done have be^n 
aggravated : and if not, Christianity hath been often 
only a pretence ; and the same evils', in the main, 
would have been done upon some other pretence. 
However, great and shocking as the corruptions 
and abuses of it have reaUy been, they cannot be 
in»sted upon as arguments against it, upon prin« 
dples of theism. For one cannot proceed one step 
in reasoning upon natural religion, any more than 
upon Christianity, without laying it down as a first 
principle, that the dispensations t)f Providence are 
not' to be judged of by their perversions, but by 
their genuine tendencies; not by what they do 
actually seem to efiect, but by what they would 
effect if mankind did their part ; that part which 
is justly put and left upon them. It is altogether 
as much the language of one, as of the other : He 
that is unjust^ let him he unjust stiU ; and he thai 
is hohfy let him he holy sUU* The light of reason 
does not, any more than that of revelation, force 
men to submit to its authority : both admonish 

* Rev. xxii. 11. 
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them of what they ought to do and avoids together 
with the consequences of each; and, after thiis, 
leave them at full liberty to act just as they please, 
tiU the appointed time of judgment. Every mo* 
ment's experience shows, that this is God's general 
rule of government. 

To return, then : Christianity being a promul^ 
gation of the law of nature ; being, moreover, an 
authoritative promulgation of it, with new light» 
and other circumstances of peculiar advantage 
adapted to the wants of mankind; these things 
fully show its importance. And it is to be observ- 
ed farther, that as the nature of the case requires, 
so all Christians are commanded to contribute, by 
their profession of Christianity, to preserve it in the 
world, ^nd render it such a promulgation and en« 
f orcem'ent of religion. For it is the very scheme 
of the gospel, that each Christian should, in his 
degree, contribute towards continuing and carry- 
ing it on ; all by uniting in the public profession, 
and external practice of Christianity ; some by in- 
structing, by having the oversight, and taking care 
of this religious community, the Church of Goi 
Now this farther shows the importance of Christi- 
anity, and, which is what I chiefly intend, its im- 
portance in a practical sense, or the high obligations 
we are under, to take it into our most serious con- 
sideration ; and the danger there must necessarily 
be, not only in treating it despitefully, which I am 
not now spiking of, but in disregarding and ne- 
glecting it. For this is neglecting to do what is 
expressly enjoined us, for eontinuing those benefits 
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to the world* and transmitting them down to future 
times. And all this holds, even though the only- 
thing to be considered in Christianity were, its sub- 
servienoy to natural religion. But, 

II, Christianity is to be considered, in a further 
view, as containing an account of a dispensation 
of things, not at all discoverable by reason, in con- 
sequence of which several distinct precepts are en- 
joined us. ^ Christianity is not only an external 
institution of natural religion, and a new promul- 
gation of God's general providence, as righteous 
Governor and Judge of the world ; but it contains 
also a revelation of a particular dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, carrying on by his Son and Spirit, for the 
recovery and salvation of mankind, who are repre- 
sented, in Scripture, to be in a state of ruin. And, 
in consequence of this revelation being made, we 
are commanded to he baptized, not only in the 
name of the Father, but also of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost; and other obligations of duty, 
unknown before, to the Son and the Holy Ghosts 
are revealed. Now, the importance of these duties 
may be judged of, by observing that they arise^ 
not from positive command merely, but also from 
the offices which appear, from Scriptiure, to be- 
long to those divine persons in the gospel dis- 
pensation, or from the relations which, we are 
there informed, they stand in to us. By reason 
is revealed the relation which Grod the Father 
stands in to us. Hence arises the obligation of 
duty which we are under to him. In Scripture 
are revealed the relations which the Son and Holy 
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Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations 
of duty which we are under to them. The truth 
of the case, as one may speak, in each of these three 
respects, being admitted, that Grod is the Grovemor 
of the World, upon the evidence of reason ; tituit 
Christ is the Mediator between Grod and man, and 
the Holy Ghost our Guide and Sanctifier, upon the 
evidence of revelation : the truth of the case, I say, 
in each of these respects, beiilg admitted, it is no 
more a question, why it should be commanded that 
we be baptized in the name of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, than that we be baptized in the name 
of the Father. This matter seems to require to be 
more fully stated.* 

Let it be remembered, then, that religion comes 
under the twofold consideration of internal and ex- 
ternal ; for the latter is as real a part of religion, of 
true religion, as the former. Now, when religion 
is considered under the first notion, as an inward 
principle, to be exerted in such and such inward 
acts of the mind and heart, the essence of natural 
religion may be said to consist in religious regards 
to God the Father Almighty ; and the essence of 
revealed religion, as distinguished from natural, to 
consist in religious regards to the San, and to the 
Hofy Ghost. And the obligation we are under, 
of paying these religious regards to each of these 
divine persons respectively, arises from the re- 

* See The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the Christian 
Sacraments, &c. and ColUber on Revealed Religion, as there 
quoted. 
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spective relations which they each stand in to \i». 
How these relaticms are made known^ whether by- 
reason or revelation, makes no alteration in the 
ease ; because the duties arise out of the rdkition^ 
ihemselveSf not out of the manna- in which we are 
informed of them. The Son and Spirit have each 
his proper office in that great dispensation of Pta«* 
vidence, the redemption of the world z the one our 
Mediator, the other our Sanctifier* Does not, then» 
the duty of religious regards to both these divine 
persons, as immediately arise, to the viewof reason^ 
out of the very nature of these offices and relations^ 
as the inward good-will and kind intention, which 
we owe to our fellow-creatures, arises out of the 
cmnmon relations between us and them ? But it 
wiQ be asked, «« What are the inward religious re- 
gards, appearing thus obviously due to the Son and 
Holy Spirit, as arising, not merely from command 
in Scripture, but froan the very nature of the re- 
vealed relations which they stand in to us ?" I 
answer, the religious regards of reverence, honomv 
love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope. In what exter^ 
nal manner this inward worship is to be expressed, 
is a matter of pure revealed command ; as perhaps, 
the external manner in which God the Fatheor is to 
be worshipped, may be more so than we are ready 
to think ; but the worship, the internal w<»rship it#- 
self , to the Son and Holy Ghost, is no farther mat- 
ter of pure revealed command, than as the relations 
they stand in ta us, are matter of pure revelation ; 
for the relations being known, the obligations to 
such internal worship are obligations of reason, aris^ 
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ing out of those relations themselves. In short, 
the history of the Gospel as immediately shows us 
the reason of these ohligations, as it shows us the 
meaning of the words, Son and Holy Ghost. 

If this account of the Christian religion be just, 
those persons who can speak lightly of it, as of 
little consequence, provided natural religion be 
kept to, plainly forget, that Christianity, even what 
is peculiarly so called, as distinguished from natural 
religion, has yet somewhat very important, even ci 
a moral nature. For the office of our Lord being 
made known, and the relation he stands in to us» 
the obligation of religious regards to him is plainly 
moral, as much as dbarity to mankind is ; since 
this obligation arises, before external command^ 
immediately out of that his office and relation it* 
self. Those persons appear to forget, that revela- 
tion is to be considered as informing us of some- 
what new in the state of mankind, and in the go- 
vernment of the world; as acquainting us with 
some relations we stand in, which could not other* 
wise have been known. And these relations being 
real, (though before revelation we could be under 
no obligations from them, yet upon their being re« 
vealed,) there is no reason to think, but that ne- 
glect of behaving suitably to them will be attended 
with the same kind of consequences under Grod'g 
government, as neglecting to behave suitably to 
any other relations made known to us by reason. 
And ignorance* whether unavoidable or voluntary, 
so far as we can possibly see, will, just as much, 
and just as little, excuse in one case as in the other : 
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the ignorance being supposed equally unavoidable, 
or equally voluntary, in both eases. 

If, therefore, Christ be indeed the Mediatcn: be- 
tween Grod and man, i. e. if Christianity, be true ; 
if he be indeed our Lord, our Saviour, and our 
Gk>d, no one can say what may follow, not only 
the obstinate, but the careless, disr^^d to him in 
those high relations. Nay, no one can say what 
may follow such disregard, even in the way of na- 
tural consequence.* For, as the natural conse- 
quences of vice in this life are doubtless to be con- 
sidered as judicial punishments inflicted by Grod, 
so likewise, for aught we know, the judicial pu- 
nishments of the future life may be, in a like way, 
or a like sense, the natural consequence of vice;f 
of men's violating or disregarding the relations 
which God has placed them in here, and made 
known to them. 

Again, If mankind are corrupted and depraved 
in their moral character, and so are unfit for that 
state which Christ is gone to prepare for his dis- 
ciples ; and if the assistance of God's Spirit be ne- 
cessary to renew their nature, in the degree requi- 
site to their being qualified for that state ; all which 
is implied in the express, though figurative, decla- 
ration. Except a man he horn of the Spirit^ he can* 
not enter into the kingdom of God :% supposing 
this, is it possible any serious person can think it a 
slight matter, whether or no he makes use of the 
means, expressly commanded by God, for obtain^ 

* Pages SI, 38. t Chap. 5. J John iii.^ 5. 
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ing this divine assistance ? especially since the 
whole analogy of nature shows, that we aK not to 
expect any benefits, without making use of the 
appointed means for obtaining or enjoying them. 
Now, reason ^ shows us nothing of the particular 
immediate means of obtaining eitiber temporal or 
spiritual benefits. This, therefore, we must learn, 
either from experience or iievelation* And expe* 
rienoe the present case does not admit of. 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that 
Christianity being suppoiSed either true or credible^ 
it is imspeakable iireverence, and reaUy the most 
presumptuous ras^ess, to treat it as a light mat- 
ter. It can never* justly be esteemed of little con-* 
sequence, till it be positively supposed false. Nor 
do I know a higher and more important obligation 
which we are under, than that of examining most 
seriously into the evidence of it, supposing its cre- 
dibility ; and of embracing it, upon supposition of 
its truth. 

The two foUowuig deductions may be proper to 
be added, in order to illustrate the foregoing ob« 
servations, and to prevent their bdng, mistaken. 

Firsts Hence we may clearly see, where lies the 
distinction between what is pQ^itive and what is 
moral in religion. Moral precepts are precepts^ 
the reasons of which we see ; positive precepts are 
precepts, the reasons of which we do not /tee.* 

* This is the distinction between moral and positive precepts, 
considered respectively as such. But yet, since the latter have 
somewhat ci a moral nature, we may see the reason of them 

N 
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Moral duties arise out, of the nittur^ of the^ cai^e 
iteelf, pri^r to external command. Posiiite duties 
do not arise out of the nature of tiie . case, hat 
flom external command ; nor wotild thfey be dutiiei? 
at ally were it not for such command receivedfrom 
him, whose creatures and subjects we dre. But the 
manner in whkh the nature of the cas^, or the fact 
of the relation, is made known, this d6th ' not de- 
nominate any duty, either positive or moral. That 
we be baptized in the nanl& of tb6 Father, is as 
much a positive duty as that ivel b6 baplisi^ in thd 
name of the Son ; because both arise equally from 
revealed command : though the relation which we 
stand in to God the Father, is inade knowii to iH 
by reason ; the relation we stand in: to Christ, by 
revelation otily. On the other hand, the dis{)eri-ft 
sation of the gospel admitted, gratitude as imme- 
diately becomes due to Christ, frohi his being the 
voluntary minister of this dispensatiofi,^ sis it is 
due to God the Father, from his being, the foun- 
tain of all good ; though the first is made^ kiiown 
to us by revelation only, th6 second by reascml 
Hence also we may see, and, for distihcttiess sake, 
it may be worth mentioning, that positive institu* 
tions come under a twofold consideration. They^ 
are either institutions founded on natural religion, 
as baptism in the name of the Father ; though this 

considered in this view. Moral and positive precepts are in 
some respects alike^ in other respects different.. So far As they 
are alike, we discern the reasons of both; so far as they are 
different, we discern the reasona of the formeri but not of tNr 
latter. See p. 183^ &c and p. 195. 
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has also a pattieular reference to the gospeb dispeil- 
Mtion, for it is in the name of God^ as the Father 
of oiir Lord Jemis Christ ; or they are external in- 
stitutiohs founded on revealed religion, as baptism 
in the name of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Secondly, From the distinction between what is 
moral and what is positive in religion, appears the 
ground of that peculiar preference, which the Scrip- 
ture teaches us to be due to the former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general is 
;Tery dbvious, though we should not see the reason 
why such particular ones are pitched upon, rather 
thaii others. Whoever, therefore, instead of Cavils 
Kng at words, will attend to the thing itself, may 
^dearly see, that positive institutions in general, as 
distinguished from this or that particular one, have 
the nature of moral commands ; since the reasons 
of them appear. Thus, for instance, the external 
worship of God is a moral duty, though no parti- 
cular mode of it be so. Car^ then is to be taken, 
when a comparison is made between positive and 
moral duties, that they be compared no farther thab 
as they are different ; no farther than as the for- 
mer are positive, or arise ot(t of mere e^ternad 
command, the reasons of which we are not bA- 
quainted with ; atid as the latter are moral, or arise 
out of the apparent reason of the case, without 
such external command. Unless this caution be 
observed^ we shall run into endless confusioA. 

Now, this being premised, suppose two standing 
precepts enjdbaed by the same authority ; that, in 
certain conjunctures, it is impossible to obey both ; 
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that the former is morale L e. a precept of whieh we 
see the reasons, and that they hold in the particu^ 
lar case before us ; but that the latter is positive, 
f . e. a precept of which we do not see the reasons : 
it is indisputable that our obligations are to obey 
the former, because there is an apparent reason for 
this preference, and none against it. Fartiier, pa- 
sitive institutions, I suppose all those wliich Christ 
tianity enjoins, are means to a moral end; and 
the end must be acknowledged more excellent than 
the means. Nor is observance of these institutions 
any religious obedience at all, or of any value, 
otherwise than as it proceeds from a moral princi- 
ple. This se^ms to be the strict logical way of 
stating and deterfiaining this matter ; but will^ per^ 
h^ps, be found less applicable to practice, than 
may be thought at first sight; 

And thcbrefore, in a more practical, though more 
lax way of consideration, and taking the words, 
moral law ajid positive instiiuti4ms, in the popular 
sense ; I add, that the whole moral law is as much 
matter of revealed command, as positive institu- 
tions are ; for the Scripture enjoins every mocal 
virtue. In this respect, tiien, they are both upon 
a level. But the moral law is, moreover, written 
upon our hearts ; interwoven into our very nature. 
And this is a plain intimation of the Author of it» 
which is to be preferred, when they interfere. 

But there is not idtogether so much necessity for 
the det^nnination of this question, as some persons 
seem to thirtk. Nor are we left to reason alone to 
determine it. For, /r#/. Though mankind have. 
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in. all ages, been greatly prone to place theit reli- 
gion in peculiar positive rites, by Way of equiva- 
lent for obedience to moral precepts ; yet, without 
making any comparison at all between them, and 
consequently without determining whidi is to have 
the preference, this nature of the thing abundantly 
shows all notions of that kind to be utterly subver- 
sive of true religion ; as they are, moreover, con- 
trary to the whole general tenor of Scripture, and 
likewise to the most express particular declarations 
pf it, that nothing can render us accepted of Grod, 
without moral virtue. Secondly ^ Upon the occa- 
sion of mentioning together positive and moral du- 
ties, the Scripture always puts the stress of religion 
upon the latter, and never upon the former ; which, 
though no sort of allowance to neglect the former, 
when they do not interfere with the latter, yet 
is a plain intimation, that when they do, the latter 
are to be preferred. And, farther, as man]sind are 
for placing the stress of their religion any where, 
rather than upon virtue, lest both the reason of the 
thing, and the general spirit of Christianity, appear- 
ing in the intimation no\^ mentioned, should be 
ineffectual against this prevalent folly ; our Lord 
himself, from whose command alone the obligation 
of positive institutions arises, has taken occasion to 
make the comparison betweai them and moral pre- 
pepts, when the' Pharisees censured him for eating 
tuith publicans and sinners; and also when they 
censured his disciples for jplucking the ears qfcom 
on the Sabbath-day. Upon this comparison he has 
determined expressly, and in form, which shall ha,ve 
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the piefosenoe when they interfere. And by deli- 
Vjering his authoritative determinfition in a prover* 
biftl manner of expression, he has made it general : 
J will have mercy ^ and not sacrifice.^ The pro- 
priety of the word proverbial is not the thing in« 
sisted upon, though, I think, the manner of speak* 
ing is to be called so. But that the manner of 
speaking very remarkably renders the determina^ 
tion general, is surely indisputaUe. For, had it, 
in the latter ease, been said only, that God prefer* 
red mercy to the rigid observance of the Sabbath, 
even then, by parity of reason, most justly might 
we have argued, that he preferred mercy, likewise, 
to the observance of other ritual institutions, and, 
in general, moral duties to positive ones. And 
thus the determination would have been general, 
though its being so were inferred, and not express- 
ed. But as the passage really stands in the gos- 
pel, it is^ much stronger ; for the sense, and the very 
Uteral words of our Lord's answer, are as applicable 
to any other instance of a comparison, between 
positive and moral duties, as to this upon which 
they were spoken. And if, in case of competition, 
mercy is to be preferred to positive institutions, it 
will scarce be thought, that justice is to give place 
to them. It is remarkable, too, that, as the words 
are a quotation from the Old Testament, they are 
introduced, on both the forementioned occasions, 
with a declaration, that the Pharisees did not un- 
derstand the meaning of them. This, I say, is very 

* Matt. ix. IS. and xii. 7* 
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r^mairkable ; for, since it is scairee possible for the 
most igmcHrant person not to understand the Utesral 
slenae of the passage in the Prophet,* and since un-p 
derstakkding the literal sense would hot have pre« 
vented their condemning the guiUless^^ it can hard-* 
ly he dojuhted, that the thing which our Lord really 
intended in that declaration was, that the Pharisees 
had not learnt from it, as they might, wherdn the 
general spirit of religion consists ; that it consists 
\n moral piety and virtue, as distinguished from 
forms and ritual observances. However, it is cer- 
tain we may learn this from his divine appUcation 
of the passage, in the gospel. 

But, as it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of 
human nature, when, upon a comparison of two 
things, one is found to be of greater importance 
than the other, to consider this other as of scarce 
any importance at all ; it is highly necessary that 
we remind ourselves, how great presumption it is 
to make light of any institutions of divine appoint- 
ment ; that our obligations to obey all God^ com- 
mands whatever, are absolute and indispensable; 
and that commands merely positive, admitted to 
be from him, lay us under a moral obligation to 
obey them ; an obligation moral in the strictest 
and most proper sense. 

To these ^things I cannot forbear adding, that the 
account now given of Christianity most strongly 
shows and enforces upon us the obligation of 
searching the Scriptures, in order to see what the 

* Hos. \u t See Matt. xii. 7« • 



sdieme oiPore^i^^lation reaUy is/in^Md of detennin- 
ing beforeliand^ from reason, wi»t the sefaeme of it 
must be > Indeed, if in revelation there be found 
any passages, the seeming meaning of which is 
contrary to natural religion, we may most certain- 
ly conclude such seeming meaning not to be the' 
real one. But it is not any degree of a presump- 
tion against an interpretation of Scripture, that 
such interpretation contains a doctrine, which the 
light of nature cannot discover,! or a precept, 
which the. law of nature does not oblige to. 

* See Chap. S. + Pages 202, 203. 
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CHAR II. 

Clf^te Supposed Presumption against a BevetoHon, 

considered as Miraculous. 

Haying shown the importance of the Christian 
revelation, and the obligations which we are under 
seriously to attend to it, upon supposition of its 
truth or its credibility ; the next thing in order is, to 
consider the supposed presumptions ag»nst revela- 
tion in general, which shall be the subject of this 
chapter ; and the objections against the Christian 
in particular, which shall be the subject of some 
following ones.* For it seems the most natural 
method to remove these prejudices against Chris- 
tianity, before we proceed to the consideration of 
the positive evidence for it, and the objections 
against that evidence.f 

It is, I think, commonly supposed, that there is 
some peculiar presumption, from the analogy of 
nature, against the Christian scheme of things, at 
least against miracles ; so as that stronger evidence 
is necessary to prove the truth and reality of them, 
than would be sufficient to convince us of other ^ 
events or matters of fact. Indeed, the considera- 
tion of this supposed presumption cannot but be 
thought very insignificant by many persons ; yet, 

* Chap. 3, 4, 5, 6. t Chap. 7. 
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as it belongs to the subject of this treatise, so it 
may tend to open the mind, and remove some 
prejudices ; however needless the consideration of 
it be, upon its own account. 

I. I find no appearance of a presumption, from 
tlii^ analogy of nature^ agaii^t the general schema 
of Christianity, that God qreated and invisibly go- 
verns the world by Jesus Christ, and by him idso 
^riH I^tereftftep* judgB if. in righteousnesfi» u e, render 
to evf^ry pi^ acoordii^ to his works ; and that good 
^en ^ce m^der the secret i^ijenceof his Spirit.: 
HYliether tl^se tfaipgs ^e, <»* are not, to be colled 
pa|r^e^l<^i}S> i^, per))ap^t oiily a question about 
IRfflifdi ; ppr> }|owev^r, is pf no moment in the ca^e* 
^ tbp imalogy of nature raises any presumptiopi 
a^pst tl)is gieneral scheme of Christianity, it piu^t ' 
be^ ^ther becausp it is not discoverable by reasoi) 
CUT experience, or else because it is unUke thi^l^ 
(^wse of nature, whidh is* But analogy raises Xk9 
]^E^iijBption :9g4inst the truth of this sdieme, upon 
either of these accounts: 

Fir^j Tjiiere is no prQsv mptiop, from analogy^ 
fgainst the tn^t|^ of it, upon acpount of its not 
being (dispoveraWe liy reaspn or experience. Fqr^ 
suppose ope w^o never heard of revelation, of the 
most iq^proved understanding, ^nd acquainted with 
^ our wljplp pystj&m of natural philosophy and natural 
jneligroQ ; such an one could npt but be sensible^ 
that it wfts but a very small p^ of the natural 
sm^ mpral syfjtem of the universe, wbic^ he was 
acquainted with. He could not but be sensible, 
that there must be innumerable things, in the dis- 
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pensations of Frayidaice past, in the inidi^ble goi^ 
yeriament over the w^d at present x»rr]ring on> 
and in what is to come, of which he was wh(^y ig- 
liorant,* and which could not be discovered witib^ 
oiit revelation. Whether the scheme of nature be, 
in the strictest sense, infinite or not, it is evidently 
vast, evoi beyond all possible imagination. And« 
doubtless,, thiat p^rt of it which is opened to oinr 
view, is but as a point, in comparison of the whole 
plan of Prpvidenoe, reaching tibroughout etehiily» 
past and future ; in comp^son of what is even 
now going on in the remote parts of the boundless 
universe ; nay, in comparison of the whole scheme 
of this world. And, therefore, that things lie be« 
yond the natural reach of our faculti^, is no sort 
of presumption against the truth and reality of 
them ; because it is certain, there are innumerable 
things, in the constitution and government of the 
universe, which are thus beyond the natural reach 
of our faculties. Secondly, Analogy raises no pre* 
sumption against any of the things contained in 
this general doctrine of Scripture now mentioned^ 
upon account of their being unlike the known 
course of nature. For there is no presumption at 
all, from analogy, that the whole course of things', 
pr divine government, naturally unknown to us, and 
every thing in it^ is like to any thing in that which 
is known ; and therefore no peculiar presumption 
agaiust any thing in the former, upon account of 
its being untike to any thing in the latter. And 

f Page 155. 
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in the oonstitation and natural government of th^ 
world, as well as in the moral goremment <^ it, 
we see things, in a great degree, wilike one ano- 
ther ; and therefore ought not to wonder at such 
unlikeness between things visible and mvisible. 
However, the scheme of Christianity is by no means 
entirely unlike the scheme of nature ; as will ap- 
pear in the following part of this treatise. 

The notion of a mirade, considered as a proof of 
a divine mission, has been stated with great exact- 
ness l^ divines ; and is, I think, sufficiently under- 
stood by every one. There are also invisible mira- 
cles ; the incarnation of Christ, for instance, which, 
being secret, cannot be alleged as a proof of such a 
mission ; but require themselves to be proved by vi- 
sible miracles. Revelation, itself, too, is miraculous, 
and miracles are the proof of it ; and the supposed 
presumption against these shall presently be consi- 
dered. All which I have been observing here is, 
that, whether we choose to call every thing in the 
dispensations oi Providence, not discoverable with- 
out revelation, nor like the known course of things, 
miraculous; and whether the general Christian 
dispensation now mentioned, is to be called so, or 
not ; the foregoing observations seem certainly to 
show, that there is no presumption against it, from 
the analogy of nature. 

II. There is no presumption, from analogy, 
against some operations, which we should now 
4Dall miraculous ; particularly, none against a reve- 
Ifttion, at the beginning of the world ; nothing of 
such presumption against it, as is supposed to be 
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implied or expi^ssed in the word miraeulaus, 'Pdt 
a miracle, in its very notion, is relative to a course 
of nature ; and implies somewhat different from it, 
considered as being so* Now, either there was no 
course of nature at the time which we are speaking 
of ; or if there were, we are not acquainted what 
the course of nature is upon the first peopling of 
worlds. And therefore the question. Whether man* 
kind had a revelation made to them at 1|iat time, 
is to be considered, not as a question concerning 
a miracle, but as a common question of fact. And 
we have the like reason, be it more or less^ to ad«- 
mit the report of tradition concerning this ques* 
tion, and concerning dommon matters of fact of 
the same antiquity ; for instancy what part of the 
earth was first peopled. 

Or thus: When mankind was first placed in 
this state, there was a power exerted, totally dif- 
ferent from the present course of natm*e. Now, 
whether this power, thus wholly different from 
the present course of nature ; for we cannot pro- 
perly apply to it the word miraculous; whether 
this power stopped immediately after it had made 
man, or went on, and exerted itself farther in 
giving him a revelation, is a question of the same 
kind, as ^ethw an ordinary power exerted itself 
in such a particular degree and njanner, or not. 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation 
of the world be considered as miraculous, or ra- 
ther, be called by that nalne, the case will not be 
different; since it must be acknowledged, that 
such a power was exerted. For, supposing it ac- 
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khbwtodged thait our Saviour spent some fesx^ m 
Si cqur&e df working mirades ; there is no inore 
presumption, worth mentioning, against hishar* 
ifig elterted this miraculous power, in a certain de- 
gree greater, than in a certain degree less ; in one 
or two more instances, than in one or two fewer ; 
in this, than in another manner. 

It is evident, then, that there can be no pecu- 
liar prelumption, from the analc^ of nature, 
against supposing a revelalloti, when man was first 
placed upon the earth. 

' Add, that thfere does not appear the les^t inti- 
thsition in history or tradition, that religicin vm& 
first reasoned out ; but the whole of histoay and 
tradition makes for the other side, that it came 
into the world by revelation. Indeed, the state 
<)f religion in the first ages, of which we have any 
account, t^eems to suppose and imply, that this 
was the original of it amongst mankind. And 
these reflections together,' without taking in the 
peculiar authority of Scripture, amount to real and 
^ very material degree of evidence, that there wo^ 
a revelation at the beginning of the world. Now 
this, as it is a confirmation of natural religion, 
and therefore mentioned in the form^ part of this 
treatise ;♦ m^ likewise, it has a tendency to re- 
move any prgudices against a subsequent revela- 
tion. 

III. But still it may be objected, that there is 
some peculiar presumption, from analogy, againat 

♦ Page 144, &c 
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; particulairly against reveUtktti^ after ib«i 
settlement and during the continuance of a cotlive 
of nature. 

Now, with regard to iMir siqi^osed jMresUmption^ 
it is to be observed in general, that befpte ^H^ 
cab bare ground fbi^ raising what can, with afiy 
{jro^riety, be c^ed an argument hom analogy^ fti^ 
or^ against reveSation considered as sotnewhat ini^ 
raculous, we must be a^^^ainted with a Aimilkr df 
parallel case. But the history of some other w^ld^ 
seemingly in like drcumlstimces with our oWti^ ^ 
no more than a parallel ease ; and therefore inU 
tfadng short of this can be so. Yet, could #& 
come at a presumptive proof,- for or against a r^ 
velation, from being informed whether such World 
had one, or not ; such a proof, being drawn frcMI 
one single instance only, must be infinitely pt^ 
carious. Mofe particularly : First of all« Tfaet6 h 
a veiy ^trdng presumption against common spei 
culative truths^ and against the most ordinati^ 
facts, before the proof of them; which yet is 
overcome by almost any proof. Tha^ is a {M-e<- 
sumption of millions to one, against the story €tt 
Cdjemrj or of any other man. For suppose a nuniA 
ber of common facts so ^ and so circumstanced, of 
which one had no kind of proof, should ha()pen 
id ccme into one's tibioughts ; every one would, 
without any possible doiibt, conclude them to be 
false. And the like may be said of a single com-^ 
taon fact. And from h^ce it appears, that th^ 
question of importance, as to thfe nfiatter before uSj 
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is, concerning the degree of the peculiar presump- 
tion supposed against miracles ; not whetiber there 
be any peculiar presumption at all against them^ 
For, if there be the presumption of millions to 
one, agaiiist the most common facts, what can a 
small pi^umption, additional to this, amount to, 
though it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated^ 
and is as nothing; The only material question is, 
whether there be any such presumption against mi* 
rades, as to rendel* them iti any sort incredible ? 
Secondly i If we leave out the consideration of re- 
ligion, we are in such total darkness, upon what 
causes, occasiotis, . reasons, or circumstimces, the 
present course of nature depends, that there does 
not appear any improbability for or against sup- 
posing, th^t five or six thousand years may have 
given scope for causes, occasions, reasons, or cir- 
cumstances, from whence miraculous interposi- 
ticms may have arisen. And from this, joined 
with the foregoing observation, it will follow, that 
there must be a presumption, beyond all compa- 
rison, greater, against the particular common facts 
just now instanced in, than against miracles in 
general; before any evidence of either. But, 
thirdljf. Take in the consideration of religion, or 
the moral system of the world, and then we see 
distinct particular reasons for miracles ; to afford 
mankind instruction additional to that of nature, 
and to attest the truth of it. And this gives a 
real credibility to the supposition, that it might 
be part of the ori^^nal plan of things, that there 
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should be miraculous interpositions. Then, lastfy. 
Miracles must not be compared to common na« 
tural events ; or to events which, though uncom- 
mon, are similar to what we daily experience ; but 
to the extraordinary phenomena of nature. And 
then the comparison wiU be, between the presump- 
tion against miracles, and the presumption against 
such uncommon appearances, suppose, as comets, 
and against there being any such powers in nature 
as magnetism and electricity, *so contrary to the 
properties of other bodies not endued with these 
powers. And before any one can determine, whe- 
ther there be any peculiar presumption against 
miracles, more than against other extraordinary 
things, he must consider, what, upon first hearing, 
would be the presumption against the last men- 
tioned appearances and powers, to a person ac- 
quainted only with the daily, monthly, and annual 
course of nature respecting this earth, and with 
those common powers of matter which we every 
day see. 

Upon all this I conclude. That there certainly is 
no such presumption against miracles, as to render 
them in any wise incredible ; that, on the contrary, 
our being able to discern reasons for them, gives a 
positive credibility to the history of them, in cases 
where those reasons hold ; and that . it is by no 
means certain, that there is any peculiar presump- 
tion at aU, from analogy, even in the lowest degree, 
against miracles, as distinguished from other extra- 
ordinary phenomena ; though it is not worth while. 

o 
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to perplex the regd<ar with inquiries into the ab. 
i^raot nature of evidence^ in ordo* to determine a 
question, whieh, without such inquiiies, we see^ 
is of no importtmce. 

* Page 207, 
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CHAP. III. 



Of our Ineajpacity qf Judging ^ what were tobe ex-> 
pected in a Revelation ; and the Credibility Jrom 
Anahgy^ that it must contain Things appearing 
liable to Olyectiqm. 

Besides the objections against the evidence for 
Christianity, many are alleged against the scheme 
of it ; against the whole manner in which it is put 
and left with the world ; as well as against several 
particular relations in Scripture : objections drawn 
from the deficiencies of revelation : from things in 
it appearing to men foolishness ;* from its contain- 
ing matters of offence, which have led, and it must 
have been foreseen, would lead, into strange enthu- 
siasm and superstition, and be made to serve the 
purposes of tyranny and wickedness ; from its not 
being universal ; and, which is a thing of the same 
kind, from its evidence not being so convincing 
and satisfactory as it might have been ; for this 
last is sometimes turned into a positive argument 
against its truth.f It would be tedious, indeed im- 
possible, to enumerate the several particulars com- 
prehended under the objections here referred to, 

* 1 Cor. i. 18. t See Chap. 6. 
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they being so various, according to the diflferent 
fancies of men. There are perso^s, who think it a 
strong objection against the authority of Scripture, 
that it is not composed by rules of art, agreed upon 
by critics, for polite and correct writing. And the 
scorn is inexpressible, with which some of the 
prophetic parts of Scripture are treated ; partly 
through the rashness of interpreters, but very much 
also on account of the hieroglyphical and figura- 
tive language in which they are left us. Some of 
the principal things of this sort shall be particu- 
larly considered in the following chapters. But 
my design at present is to observe, in general, with 
respect to this whole way of arguing, thit, upon 
supposition of a revelation, it is highly credible be- 
forehand, we should be incompetent judges of it, 
to a great degree ; and that it would contain many 
things appearing to us liable to great objections, 
in case -we judge of it otherwise than by the ana- 
logy of nature. And, therefore, though objections, 
against the evidence of Christianity are more seri- 
ously to be cpnsidered, yet objections against Chris- 
tianity itself are, in a great m^asure^, frivolous; 
almost all objections against it, excepting those 
which are alleged against the particular proofs of 
its coming from God, I express myself with 
caution, lest I should be mistaken to vilify reason, 
which is indeed the only faculty we have where- 
with to judge concerning ?iny thing, even revela- 
tion itself ; or be misunderstood to assert, that a 
supposed revelation cannot be proved fajse from 
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internal characters. For, it may contain clear im- 
moralities or contradictions; and either of these 
would prove it false. Nor will I take upon me to 
afiirm, that nothing else can possibly render any 
supposed revelation incredible. Yet still the ob* 
servation above is, I think, true beyond doubt, that 
.objections against Christianity, as disltinguished 
from objections against its evidence, are frivolous. 
To make out this, is the general design of the pre- 
sent chapter. And, with regard to the whole of 
it, I cannot but particularly wish, that the proofs 
might be attended to, rather than the assertions 
caviUed at, upon account of any unacceptable con- 
sequences, whether real or supposed, which may 
be drawn from them. For, after all, that which is 
true, must be admitted ; though it should show us 
the shortness of our faculties, and that we are in 
nowise judges of many things, of which we are 
apt to think ourselves very competent ones. Nor 
will this be any objection with reasonable men ; at 
least, upon second thought, it will not be any ob- 
jection with suoh, against the justness of the fol- 
lowing observations. 

As God governs the world, and instructs his 
creatures^ according to certain laws or rules, in 
the known course of nature, known by reason to- 
gether with experience ; so the Scripture informs 
us of a scheme of divine Providence, additional 
to this. It relates, that God has, by revelation, 
instructed men in things - concerning his govern- 
ment, which they could not otherwise have known, 
and reminded them of things which they might 
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otherwise know; and attested the truth of the 
whole by miracles. Now, if the natural and the 
revealed dispensation of things are both from God^ 
if they coincide with each other, and together 
make up one scheme of Providence, our being in* 
competent judges of one, must render it credible 
tiiat we may be incompetent judges also of the 
other. Since, upon experience, the acknowledged 
constitution and course of nature is found to be 
greatly difFerait from what, before experience, 
would have been expected ; and such as, men fan« 
cy, there lie great objections against : This renders 
it beforehand highly credible, that they may find 
the revealed dispensation likewise, if they judge 
of it as they do of the constitution of nature, very 
different from expectations formed beforehand; 
and Uable, in appearance, to great objections : ob^ 
jectiotls against the scheme itself, and against the 
degrees and manners of the miraculous inter{)Osi- 
tions, by which it was attested and carried on. 
Thus, suppose a prince to govern his dominions in 
the wisest manner posiiible, by common known 
laws; and that upon some exigehcies. he should 
sulspend these laws, and govern, in several instan- 
ces, in a different manner : If one of Ms subjects 
were not a competent judge beforehand, by what 
common rules the government should or would be 
carried on, it could not be expected that the same 
person would be a conipetent judge, in what exi- 
gencies, or in what manner, or to what degree,- 
those laws commonly observed would be suspend- 
ed or deviated from. If he were ndt a judge of the 
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wMom of the ordinary administration, thete is no 
reason to think he would be a judge of the wis- 
d(^in of the. e:s:traordinary 4 If he thought he had 
objections agfdnst the former^ doubtless^ it is high-^ 
ly supposable, he might think also, that he had 
objections against the latter* And thus, as we faU 
into infinite foUies and mistakes, whenever we pre* 
tend, otherwise than from experience and analogy^ 
to judge of the constitution and course of nature, 
it is evidently supposable beforehand, that we 
should fall into as great, in pretending to judge, 
in lik^ manner^ fsonceming revelation. Kor is 
there any more ground to expect that this latter 
should appear to us clear of objections, than that 
the folirier should. 

These observations^ relating to thie whole of 
Christianity, are applicable to inspiration in pal*- 
ticidar. As we are in no sort judges beforehand, 
by what laws or rules, in what d^ree, or by what 
means, it were to have been expected that God 
would naturally instruct us ; so, upon supposition 
of his affording us light and instrudtimi by revela<- 
tion> additional to what he has afforded us by 
reason and experience, we are in no sort judges^ 
by what methods^ and in what proportion^ it Wfei^e 
to be expected that this supernatural light and 
instruction would be afforded us. W^ Imow not 
beforehand^ what deglree or kind of natural info^« 
mation it were to be expected God would afford 
men, each by his own reason and expmence ; nor 
how far he would enable, and effectually dispose 
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them ta communicate it, whatever it should be, 
to each other; nor whether the evidence of it 
would be certain, highly probable, or doubtful; 
nor whether it would be given with- equal clear- 
ness and conviction to all. Nor cpuld we guess, 
upon any good ground I mean, whether natural 
knowledge, or even the faculty itself by which 
we are capable of attaining it, reason, would be 
given us at once, or gradually. In like man- 
ner, we are wholly ignorant what degree of new 
knowledge,, it were to be expected, Gk)d would 
give mankind by revelation, upon supposition of 
his affording one ; or how far, or in what way, he 
would interpose miraculously, to qualify them, to 
whom he should originally make the revelation, 
for communicating the knowledge given by it ; and 
to secure their doing it to the age in which they 
should live, and to secure its being transmitted to 
posterity. We are equally ignorant, whether the 
evidence of it would be certain^ or highly proba- 
ble, or doubtful ;* or whether all who should have 
any degree of instruction from itj and any degree 
of evidence of its truth, would have the same; 
or whether the scheme would be revealed at once, 
or unfolded gradually. Nay, we are not in any 
sort able to judge, whether it were to have been 
expected, that the revelation should have been 
committed to writing ; or left to be handed down, 
and consequently corrupted, by verbal tradition, 
and at length sunk under it, if mankind so pleased, 



* See Chap. 6. 
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and during such time as they are permitted, in the 
degree they evidently are, to act as they will. 

But it may be said^ ^^ that a revielation in some 
of the above-mentioned circumstances ; one, for in- 
stance, which was not committed to writing, and 
thus secured against danger of corruption^ would 
not have answered its purpose." I ask^ what pur- 
pose ? It would not have answered all the purpo- 
ses which it has now answered, and in the same 
degree ; but it would have answered others, or the 
same in different degrees. And which of these 
were the purposes of God, and best fell in with 
his general government, we could not at all have 
determined beforehand. 

Now^ since it has been shown, that we have no 
principles of reason upon which to judge before- 
hand, how it were to be expected revelation should 
have been left, or what was most suitable to the 
divine plan of government, in any of the foremen- 
tioned respects ; it must be quite frivolous to ob- 
ject afterwards as to any of them, against its be- 
ing left in one way, rather than another : for this 
would be to object against things, upon accoimt 
of their being different from expectations, which, 
have been shown to be without reason. And thus 
we see, that the only question concerning the truth 
of Christianity iS, whether it be a real revelation ; 
not whether it be attended with every circumstance 
which we should have looked for : and concerning 
the authority of Scripture, whether it be what it 
claims to be ; not whether it be a book of such 
sort, and so promulged, as weak men are apt to 
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fancy a book containing a divine revelation should. 
And therefore neither obscurity, nor seeming in- 
accuracy of style, nor various readings, nor early 
disputes about the authors of particular part$> nor 
any other things of the like kind, though they had 
been much more considerable in degree than they 
are, could overthrow the authority of the Scrip- 
ture ; unless the Prophets, Apostles, or our Lord, 
had promised, that the book, containing the divine 
revelation, should be secure from those things. 
Nor indeed can any objections overthrow such a 
kind of revelation as the Christian claims to be, 
since there are no objections against the morality 
of it,* but such as can show, that there is no proof 
of miracles wrought origindly in attestation of it ; 
no appearance of any thing miraculous in its ob- 
taining in the world ; nor any of prophecy, that 
is, of events foretold, which human sagacity could 
not foresee. If it can be shown, that the proof 
alleged for all these is absolutely none at all, then 
is revelation overturned. But were it allowed, that 
the proof of any one, or all of them, is lower thiffi 
is allowed ; yet whilst any proof of them reihains> 
revelation will stand upon much the same foot it 
does at present, as to all the purposes of lif^ and 
practice, and ought to have the like influence upon 
our behaviour. 

From the foregoing observations, too, it will fol- 
low, and those who will thoroughly e:&amine into 
revelation will find it wcMrtli remarking, that there 

* Page 227. 
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are {several ways of arguing, which, though just 
with regard to other writings, are not applicable to 
Scripture ; at least not to the prophetic parts of it 
We cannot argue, for instance, that this cannot be 
the sense or intent of such a passage of Scripture^ 
for if it had, it would have been expressed more 
plainly, or have been represented under a more apt 
figure or hieroglyphic ; yet we may justly argue 
thus, with respect to common books. And the 
reason of this diflerence is very evident ; that in 
Scripture we are not competent judges, as we ai^ 
in common books, how plainly it were to have been 
expected, what is the true sense should have been 
expressed, or under how apt an image figured. 
The only question is, what appearance there is that 
this is the sense ? and scarce at all, how mu(^ 
more determinately or accurately it might have 
been expressed or figured ? 

" !But is it not self-evident, that internal impro^ 
babilities of all kinds, weaken external probable 
proof ?" Doubtless. But to what practical purpose 
can this be alleged here, when it h^s been proved 
before^* that teal internal improbabilities, which 
rise even to moral certainty, are overcome by the 
most ordinary testimony? and when it now has 
been made appear, that we scarce know what are 
improbabilities, as to the matter we are here consi- 
dering ? as it will farther appear from what follows. 

Por though, from the observations above made, it 
is manifest, that we are not in any sort competent 

• Page SO7. 
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judges^ what supernatural instruction were to have 
been expected ; and though it is self-evident, that 
the objections of an incompetent judgment must 
be frivolous ; yet it may be proper to go one step 
farther, and observe, that if men will be regardless 
of these things, and pretend to judge of the Scrip- 
ture by preconceived expectations, the analogy of 
nature shows beforehand, not only that it is highly 
credible they may, but also probable "^ that they 
will, imagine they have strong objections against 
it, however really unexceptionable : for so, prior 
to experience, they would think they had, against 
the circumstances, and degrees, and the whole 
manner of that instruction, which is afforded by 
the ordinafy course of nature. Were the instruc- 
tion which God affords to brute creatures by in- 
stincts and mere propensions, and to mankind by 
these together with reason, matter of probable proof, 
and not of certain observation, it would be reject- 
ed as incredible, in many instances of it, only upon 
account of the means by which this instruction is 
given, the seeming disproportions, the limitations, 
necessary conditions, and circumstances of it. For 
instance : Would it not have been thought highly 
improbable, that men should have been so much 
more capable of discovering, even to certainty ^ the 
general laws of matter, and the magnitudes, paths, 
and revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; than the 
occasions and cures of distempers, and many other 
things, in which human life iseems so much more 
nearly concerned, than in astronomy ? How capri- 
cious and irregular a. way of information, would it 
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foe said^ is that of invention^ by means of which 
nature instructs us in matters of sdei^ce, and in 
many .things upon which the affairs of the world 
greatly depend ; that a man should, foy this faculty, 
be made acquainted with a thing in an instant, 
when, perhaps, he is thinking of somewhat else, 
which he has in vain been searching after, it may 
be. for y^. So likewise the imperfections at- 
tending the only method by which nature enables 
and directs us to communicate our thoughts to 
each other, are innumerable. Language is, in its 
very nature, inadequate, ambiguous, liable to infi^ 
nite abuse, even from negligence ; and so liable to 
it from design, that every man can deceive and 
betray by it. And, to mention but one instance 
more, that brutes^ without reason, should act, in 
many respects, with a sagacity and foresight vastly 
greater than what men have in those respects, would 
be thought impossible. Yet it is certain they do 
act with such superior foresight ; whether it be their 
own, indeed, is another question. From these things 
it is highly credible beforehand, that upon suppo« 
sition Grod should afford men some additional in- 
struction by revelation, it would be with drcum^ 
stances, in manners, degrees, and respects, which 
we should be apt to fancy we had great objections 
against the credibility of. Nor are the objections 
against the Scripture, nor against Christianity in 
general, at all more or greater than the analogy 
of nature would beforehand, — ^not perhaps give 
ground to expect ; for this analogy may not be suf^ 
ficient, ipi some cases, to ground an expectation 
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upon ; — ^but no more nor greater, than analogy- 
would show it, beforehand, to be supposable and 
oredible, that there might seem to lie against reve- 

lation* 

By applying these general obsiervations to a par* 
ticular objection, it will be more distinctly seen, 
how they are applicable to others of the like kind ; 
and indeed to almost all objections against Chris- 
tianity, as distinguished from objections against 
its evidence* It appears from Scripture, that a$ 
it was not unusual, in the apostolic age, f^ per- 
scoui, upon their conversion to Christianity, to be 
iildued with miraculous gif ta ; so, some of those 
persons exercised these gifts in^a strangely irregu- 
lar and disorderly manner: and this is made an 
objection against theix being really miraculous. 
Now, the foregoing observations quite remove this 
objeetion, how considerable soever it may appear 
at first sight. For, consider a person endued with 
any of these gifts, for instance, that of tongues ; 
it is to be supposed, that he had the same power 
over this miraculous gift, as he would have had 
over it, had it been the effect of habit, of study, 
and use, as it ordinarily is ; or the same power over 
it, as he had over any other natural endowment. 
Consequently, he would use it in the same manner 
he did any other ; either regularly and upon pro- 
per occasions only, or irregularly and upon impro- 
per ones ; according to his sense of decency, and 
his character of prudence. Where, then, is the ob- 
jection ? Why, if this miraculous power was indeed 
given to the world td propagate Christianity and 
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attest the truth Xxl it, we might, it seems, have 
expected^ that oHufp sort of persons shoiild have 
heen chosen to he invested with it ; or that these 
should, at the same time, have heen endued with 
prudence; or that they should have been conti- 
nually restrained and directed in the exercise of 
it ; i. e. that God should have miraculously inter- 
posed, if at all, in a different manner or higher de- 
gree. But, &om the observations made above^ it 
is undeniably evident, that we are not judges in 
what degrees and manners it were to have been 
expected he should miraculously interpose ; upon 
supposition of his doing it in some degree and man- 
ner. Nor, in the natural course of Providence, are 
superior gifts of memory, eloquence, knowledge, 
and other talents of great influ^ice, conferred only 
on persons of prudence and decency, or such as 
are disposed to make the properest use of them. 
Nor is the instruction and admonition naturally 
afforded us for the conduct of life, particularly in 
our education, commonly given in a manner the 
most suited to recommend it ; but often with dr- 
cumstanoes apt to prejudice us against such in- 
-struction. 

One might go on to add, that there is a great 
resemblance between the light of nature and of re- 
velation, in several other respects. Practical Chris- 
tianity, or that faith and behaviour which renders 
a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious thing ; 
like the common rules of conduct, with respect to 
our ordinary temporal affairs. The more distinct 
and particular knowledge of those things, the study 
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of which the Apostle calls, going on unt6 perfect 
tion,* and of the prophetic parts of revelation, 
like many parts of natural and even civil know- 
ledge, may require very exact thought and care- 
ful consideration. The hinderances too, of natural 
and of supernatural light and knowledge, have 
been of the same kind. And as it is owned the 
whole scheme of Scripture is not yet understood, 
so, if it ever comes to be understood, before the 
restitution of all thing8^\ and without miraculous 
interpositions, it must be in the same way as na- 
tural knowledge is come at ; by the continuance 
and progress of learning and of liberty, and by 
particular persons attending to, comparing, . and 
pursuing, intimations scattered up and down it, 
which are overlooked and disregarded by th6 gene- 
rality of the world. For this is the way in which 
all improvements are made ; by thoughtful men 
tracing on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by 
nature accidentally, or which seem to come into 
our minds by chance. Nor is it at all incredible, 
that a book, which has been so long in the posses-> 
siom of mankind, should contain many truths as 
yet undiscovered. For, aU the same phenomena, 
and the same faculties of investigation, from which 
such great discoveries in natural knowledge have 
been made in the present and last age, were equal- 
ly in the possession of mankind several thousand 
years before. And possibly it might be intended, 

* Heb. yi. \. t Acts iii. 21, 
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that events, as they come to pass, should open and 
ascertain the meaning of several parts of Scripture. 

It may be objected, that this analogy fails in a 
material respect ; for that natural knowledge is of 
little or no consequence. But I have been speak- 
ing of the general instruction, which nature does 
or does not afford us. And besides, some parts of 
natiu-al knowledge, in the more common restrained 
sense of the words, are of the greatest consequence 
to the ease and convenience of life. But suppose 
the analogy did, as it does not, fail in this respect, 
yet it might be abundantly supplied from the whole 
constitution and course of nature ; which shows, 
that God does not dispense his gifts according to 
our notions of the advantage and consequence they 
would be of to us. And this in general, with his 
.method of dispensing knowledge in particular, 
ivould together make out an analogy full to the 
point before us. 

But it may be 'objected still farther, and more 
generally ; " The Scripture represents the world as 
in a state of ruin, and Christianity as an expedient 
to recover it, to help in these respects where nature 
fails ; in particular, to supply the deficiencies of na- 
tural light. Is it credible, then, that so many ages 
should have been let pass, before a matter of such 
a sort, of so great and so general importance, was 
made known to mankind ; and then that it should 
be made known to so small a part of them ? Is it 
conceivable, that this supply should be so very de- 
ficient, should have the like obscurity and doubt- 
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fulness, be liable to the like perversions, in short, 
lie open to all the like objections, as the light of 
nature itself?"* Without determining how far this 
in fact is so, I answer. It is by no means incredi- 
ble that it might be so, if the light of nature and 
of revelation be from the same hand. Men are na- 
turally liable to diseases ; for which God, in his 
good providence, has provided natural remedies-f 
But remedies existing in natiu'e have been un- 
known to mankind for many ages ; are known but 
to few now ; probably many valuable ones are not 
known yet. Great has been, and is, the obscurity 
and difficulty, in the nature and application of 
them. Circumstances seem often to make them 
very improper, where they are absolutely necessary. 
It is after long labour and study, and many unsuc- 
cessful endeavours, that they are brought to be as 
useful as they are ; after high contempt and abso- 
lute rejection of the most useful we have ; and after 
disputes and doubts, which have seemed to be end- 
less. The best remedies, too, when unskilfully, 
much more if dishonestly, applied, may produce 
new diseases; and, with the rightest application, 
the success of them is often doubtful. In many 
cases, they are not at all effectual ; where they are, 
it i£( often very slowly : and the application of them, 
and the necessary regimen accompanying it, is, 
not uncommoi])ly, so disagreeable, that some will 
not submit to them ; and satisfy themselves with 

♦ Chiap. 6. t Sec Chap. 5. 
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the excuse^ that if they would, it is not certain 
wheth^ it would be successful. And many per- 
sons, who labour under diseases, for which there 
are known natural remedies, are not so happy as 
to be always, if ever, in the way of them. In a 
word, the remedies which nature has provided for 
diseases, are neither certain, perfect, nor universaL 
And indeed the same principles of arguing, which 
would lead us to conclude that they must be so, 
would lead us likewise to conclude, that there could 
be no occasion for them ; i. e. that there could be 
no diseases at all. And, therefore, our experience 
that there are diseases, shows, that it is credible 
beforehand, upon supposition nature has provided 
remedies for them, that these remedies may be, as 
by experience we find they are, not certain, nor 
perfect, nor universal ; because it shows, that the 
principles upon which we should expect the con- 
trary, are fallacious. 

And now, what is the just consequence from all 
these things ? Not that reason is no judge of what 
is offered to us as being of divine revelation. For 
this would be to infer, that we are unable to judge 
of any thing, because we are unable to judge of all 
things. Reason can, and it ought to judge, not 
only of the meaning, but also of the morality and 
the evidence, of revelation. Fir^t^ It is the pro^ 
vince of reason to judge of the morality of the Scrip- 
ture ; i. e. not whether it contains things different 
from what we should have expected from a wise, 
just, and good Being ; for objections from hence 
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have been now obviated ; but whether it contains 
things plainly <5ontradictory to wisdom, justice, or 
goodness ; to what the light of nature teaches us 
of God. And I know nothing of this sort object- 
ed against Scripture, excepting such objections 
as are formed upon suppositions, which would 
equally conclude, that the constitution of nature 
is contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodness ; 
which most certainly it is not. Indeed, there are 
some particular precepts in Scripting, given to par- 
ticular persons, requiring actions, which would be 
immoral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. 
But it is easy to see, that all these are of such a 
kind, as that the precept changes the whole na- 
ture of the case and of the action ; and both con- 
stitutes and shows that not to be unjust or immo- 
ral, which, prior to the precept, must have ap- 
peared and really have been so : which may well 
be, since none of these precepts are contrary to 
immutable morality. If it were commanded, to 
cultivate the principles, and act from the spirit 
of treachery, ingratitude, cruelty; the command 
would not alter the nature of the case, or of the 
action, in any of these instances, fiut it is quite 
otherwise in precepts, which require only the doing 
an external action ; for instance, taking away the 
property or life of any. For men have no right 
to either life or property, but what arises solely 
from the grant of God : When this grant is re- 
voked, they cease to have any right at all in either ; 
and when this revo^tion is ipade known, as sure^ 
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ly it. is possible it may be, it must cease to be un- 
just to deprive them of either. And though a 
course of external acts, which without command 
would be immoral j must make an immoral habit, 
yet a few detached commands have no such na- 
tural tendency. I thought proper to say thus 
much of the few Scripture precepts, which require, 
not vicious actions, but actions which would have 
been vicious had it not been for such precepts; 
because -they are sometimes weakly urged as im- 
moral, and great weight is laid upon objections 
drawn from them. But to me there seems no 
difficulty at all in these precepts, but what arises 
from their being offences ; i. e. from their being 
liable to be perverted, . as indeed they ^e, by 
wicked designing men, to serve the most horrid 
purposes, and, perhaps, to mislead the weak and 
enthusiastic. And objections from this head are 
not objections against revelation, but against the 
whole notion of religion, as a trial ; and against 
the general constitution of nature. Secondly^ 
Reason is able to judge, and must, of the evidence 
of revelation, and of the objections urged against 
that evidence ; which shall be the subject of a fol- 
lowing chapter.* 

But the consequence of the foregoing observa- 
tions is, that the question upon which the truth 
of Christianity depends, is scarce at all, what ob- 
jections there are against its scheme, since there 

* Chap. 7. 
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are none against the morality of it ; but what ob^ 
jections there are against its evidence: or, what 
proof there remains qfit^ after due allowances made 
for the objections against that proof : Because it has 
been shown, that the objections against Chriaiianl^ 
tyy as distinguished from, olyections against its evl- 
dence^ are frivolous. For surely very little weight, 
if any at all, is to be laid upon a way of arguing 
and objecting, which, when applied to the general 
constitution of nature, experience shows not to be 
conclusive : and such, I think, is the whole way 
of objecting treated of throughout this chapter. 
It is resolvable into principles, and goes upon 
suppositions, which mislead us to think, that the 
Authot of nature would not act, as we experience 
he does ; or would act, in such and such cases, 
as we experience he does not in like cases. But 
the unreasonableness of this way of objecting will 
appear yet more evidently from hence, that the 
chief things thus objected against, are justified, 
as shall be farther shown,* by distinct, particular, 
and full analogies, in the constitution and course 

of nature. 

But it is to be remembered, that as frivolous as 
objections of the foregoing sort against revelation 
are, yet, when a supposed revelation is more con- 
sistent with itself, and has a more general and 
uniform tendency to promote virtue, than, all cir- 
cumstances considered, could have been expected 

* Chap. 4. latter part ; and 5, 6. 
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from enthusiasm and political views ; this is a pre- 
sumptive proof of its not proceeding from them, 
and so of its truth; because we axe competent 
judges, what might have been expected from en- 
thusiasm and political views. 



« 
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CHAP- IV. 

Of Christianity i considered as a 'Scheme or CoU" 
stitution^ imperfectly comprehended. 

It hath been now shown,* that the analogy of 
nature renders it higly credible beforehand, that, 
supposing a revelation to be made, it must contain 
many things very different from what we should 
have expected, and such as appear open to great 
objections; and that this observation, in good 
measure, takes off the force of those objections, 
or rather precludes them. But it may be alleged, 
that this is a very partial answer to such objec- 
tions, or a very imsatisfactory way of obviating 
them : because it doth not show at all, that the 
things objected against can be wise, just, and 
good ; much less, that it is credible they are so. 
It will therefore be proper to show this distinctly, 
by applying to these objections against the wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness of Christianity, the an- 
swer abovef given to the like objections against 
the constitution of nature ; before we consider the 
particular analogies in the latter, to the particular 
things objected against in the former. Now, that 

* In the foregoing Chapter. 

t Part. i. Chap. 7. to ^rhich this. all along refers. 
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wfaieh affords a siiflSdetit answer to 6bjections 
against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the 
constitution of nature, is its being a constitution, 
a system, or scheme, imperfectly comprehended ; 
a scheme, in which means are made use of to ac- 
complish ends ; and which is carried on by general 
laws. For, from these things it has been proved, 
not only to be possible, but alsor to be^ credible, 
that those things which are objected against, may 
be consistent with wisdom, justice and goodness ; 
nay, may be instances of them : and even that the 
constitution and government of nature may be per- 
fect in the highest possible degree. If Christian- 
ity, then, be a scheme, and of the like kind, it is 
evident, the like objections against it must admit 
of the like answer. And, 

I. Christianity is a scheme, quite beyond our 
comprehension. The moral government of God is 
exercised, by gradually conducting things so in the 
course of his providence, that every one, at length, 
and upon the whole, shall receive according to his 
deserts ; and neither fraud not violence, but truth 
and right, shall finally prevail. Christianity is a 
particular scheme undei" this general plan of provi- 
dence, and a part of it, conducive to its comple- 
tion, with regard to mankind : consisting itself also 
of various parts, and a mysterious economy, which 
has been carrying on from the time the world came 
into its present wretched state, and is still carrying 
on, for its recovery, by a divine person, the Mes- 
siah ; " who is to gather together in one, the chil- 
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dren of God that are scattered abroad,"^ and esta- 
blish " an everlasting kingdom, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness."! And in order to it, after various 
manifestations of things, relating to this great and 
general scheme of Providence, through a succession 
of many ages ; — (" for the Spirit of Christ, which 

' was in the prophets, testified beforehand his suffer- 
ings, and the gldry that should follow : unto whom 
it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto 
us, they did minister the things which are now 
reported unto us by them that have preached the 
gospel; which things the angels desire to look 
into :"t) — stfter various dispensations, looking for- 
ward and preparatory to this final salvation, " In 
the fulness of time," when infinite wisdom thought 
fit. He, " being in the form of God, made himself 
of no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a servant, and was made in the likeness of men ; 
and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient to death, even the 
death of the cross : wherefore God also hath high- 
ly exdlted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name; that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in the earth, and things under the earth ; 
and that every tongue should confess, that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father,"|| 
Parts likewise of this economy, are the miraculous 

' mission of the Holy Ghost, and his ordinary assist- 

* John xi. 52. , t 2 Pet. iii. 13. 

X 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. II Phil. ii. 
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ances given to good men; the invisible govern- 
ment which Christ at present exercises over his 
Church ; that which he himself refers to in these 
words,* "In my Father's house are many man- 
sions — ^I go to prepare a place for you ;" and his 
future return to "judge the world in righteous- 
ness," and completely re-establish the kingdom of 
God. " For the Father judgeth no man ; but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son : that all men 
should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father.f All power is given unto him in heaven 
and in earth4 And he must reign, till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet. Then cometh the 
end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father ; when he shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority and power. And 
when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto him, that 
put all things under him, that God may be all in 
all."$ Now little, surely, need be said to show, 
that this system, or scheme of things, is but imper- 
fectly comprehended by us. The Scripture ex- 
pressly asserts it to be so. . And, indeed, one can- 
not read a passage relating to this " great mystery 
of godliness,'^ II but what immediately runs up into 
something which shows us our ignorance in it ; as 
every thing in nature shows us our ignorance in the 
constitution of nature. And whoever will seriously 

* Jon xiv. 2. t John v. 2?, 23. 

X Matt, xxviii. 18. § 1 Cor. xv. 

II 1 Tiro. iii. 16. 
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consider that part of the Christian scheme which 
is revealed in Scripture, will find so much more un- 
revealed, as will convince him, that, to all the put- 
poses of judging and objecting, we know as little 
of it, as of the constitution of nature. Our igno-^ 
ranee, therefore, is as much an answer to our ob- 
jections against the perfection of one, as against 
the perfection of the other.* 

II. It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dis- 
pensation, as much as in the natural scheme of 
things, nieans are made use of to accomplish ends« 
And the observation of this furnishes us with the 
same answers to objections against the perfection 
of Christiaiiity, as to objections of the like kind 
against the constitution of nature. It shows the 
credibility, that the things objected against, how 

Jbolish^ soever they appear to men, may be the 
very best means of accomplishing the very best 
ends. And their appearing Jbolishness is no pre- 
sumption against this, in a scheme so greatly be- 
yond our comprehension.^ 

III. The credibility^ that the Christian dispen- 
sation may have been, all along, carried on by ge- 
neral laws, II no less than the course of nature, may 
require to be more distinctly made out. Consider, 
then, upon what ground it is we say, that the whole 
common course of nature is carried on accord- 
ing to general fore-ordained laws. We know, in- 
deed, several of the general laws of matter ; and a 

♦ Page 147, &c. 1 1 Cor. i. 18, &c. 

t Page 152. II Pages 153, 154. 
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great part of the natural behaviour of living agents 
is reducible to general laws. But we know, in a 
manner, nothing, by what laws, storms, and tem- 
pests, earthquakes, famine, pestilence, become the 
instruments of destruction to mankind. And the 
laws by which persons bom into the world at such 
a time and place, are of such capacities, geniuses, 
tempers ; the laws, by which thoughts come into 
our mind, in a multitude of cases ; and by which 
innumerable things happen, of the greatest influ-. 
ence upon the affairs and state of the world : these 
laws are so wholly unknown to us, that we call the 
events, w^hich come to pass by them, accidental ; 
though all reasonable men know certainly, that 
there cannot, in reality, be any such thing as 
chance ; and conclude, that the things which have 
this appearance are the result of general laws, and 
may be reduced into them. It is then but an exn 
ceeding little way, and in but a very few respects, 
that we can trace up the natural course of things 
before us, to general laws. And it is only from 
analogy that we conclude the whole of it to be 
capable of being reduced into them ; only from our 
seeing, that part is so. It is from our finding, that 
the course of nature, in some respects and so far, 
goes on by general laws, that we conclude this of 
the rest. And if that be a just ground for such a 
conclusion, it is a just ground also, if not to con- 
clude, yet to apprehend, to render it supposable 
and credible, which is sufficient for answering ob- 
jections, that God's miraculous interpositions may 
Jiave been, all along, in like manner, by general 
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laws of wisdom. Thus, that miraculous powers 
should be exerted at such times, upon such occa- 
sions, in such degrees and manners, and with re- 
gard to such persons, rather than others ; that the 
aJSairs of the world, being permitted to go on in 
their natural course so far, should, just at such a 
point, have a new direction given them by miracu- 
lous interpositions ; that these interpositions should 
be exactly in such degrees and respects only ; all 
this may have been by general laws. These laws 
are unknown, indeed, to us ; but no more unknown, 
than the laws from whence it is, that some die as 
9oan as they are bom, and oth«» live to extreme 
old age ; that one man is so superior to anoth^ in 
understanding ; with innumerable more things, 
which, as was before observed, we cannot reduce 
to any laws or rules, at all, though it is taken for 
granted, they are as much reducible to general ones 
as gravitation. Now, if the revealed dispensations 
of Pro^nidence, and miraculous interpositions, be by 
general laws, as well as Grod*s ordinary government 
in the course of nature, made known by reason and 
experience ; there is no more reason to expect, that 
every exigence, as it arises, should be provided for 
by these general laws of miraculous interpositions, 
than that every exigence in nature should, by the 
general laws of nature : yet there might be wise 
and good reasons, that miraculous interpositions 
should be by general laws ; and that these laws 
should not be broken in upon, or deviated from, 
by other miracles. 
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Upon the whole, then, the. appearance of defi*- 
d'encies and irregularities in nature, is owing to its 
heing a scheme but in part made known, and of 
such a certain particular kind in other respects. 
Now we see no more reason, why the frame and 
course of nature should be such a scheme, than 
why Christianity should. And that the former is 
sudi a scheme, renders it credible, that the latter, 
upon supposition of its truth, may be so too. And 
as it is manifest, that Christianity is a scheme re- 
vealed but in part, and a scheme in which means 
are made use of to accomplish ends, like to that of 
nature ; so the credibility, that it may have been 
all along carried on by general laws, no less than 
the course of nature, has been distinctly proved. 
And from all this it is beforehand credible, that 
there might, I think probable that there would, be 
the like appearance of deficiencies and irregulari- 
ties in Christianity as in nature; i. e. that Christian* 
ity would be Uable to the like objections, as the 
frame of nature. And these objections are an- 
swered by these observations concerning Christian* 
ity; as the like objections against the frame of 
nature, are answered by the like observations con* 
ceming the frame of nature. 



The objections against Christianity, considered 
as a matter of fact,* having, in general, been obvi- 

♦ Page 238. 
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ated in the preceding chapter ; and the same, con- 
sidered as made against the wisdom and goodness 
of it, having been obviated in this ; the next thing, 
according to the method proposed, is to show, that 
the principal objections, in particular, against Chris- 
tianity, may be answered by particular and full 
analogies in nature. And as one of them is made 
against the whole scheme of it together, as just now 
described, I choose to consider it here, rather than 
in a distinct chapter by itself. The thing object- 
ed against this scheme of the gospel is, ^^ That it 
seems to suppose Grod was reduced to the necessity 
of a long series of intricate means, in order to ac- 
(X>mplish his ends, the recovery and salvation of 
the world; in like sort as men, for want of un^^ 
derstanding, or power, not being able to come at 
their ends directly, are forced to go round about 
ways, and make use of many perplexed contrivan- 
ces to arrive at them." Now, every thing which 
we see shows the foUy of this, considered as an ob- 
jection against the truth of Christianity. For, ac- 
cording to our manner of conception, God makes 
use of variety of means, what we often think tedi- 
ous ones, in the natural coiu-se of providence, for 
the accomplishment of all his ends. Indeed, it is 
certain, there is somewhat in this matter quite be- 
yond our comprehension ; but the mystery is as 
great in nature as in Christisinity. We know 
what we ourselves aim at, as final ends ; and what 
courses we take, merely as means conducing to 
those ends. But we are greatly ignorant, how far 
things are considered by the Author of nature, uUt 
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der the single notion of means and ends; so as 
that it may be said, this is merely an end, and that 
merely means, in his regard. And whether there 
be not some peculiar absurdity in our very manner 
of conception concerning this matter, somewhat 
contradictory, arising from our extremely imper- 
fect views of things, it is impossible to say. How- 
ever, thiis much is manifest, that the whole natural 
world and government of it is a scheme, or system ; 
not a fixed, but a progressive one : a scheme, in 
which the operation of various means takes up a 
great length of time, before the ends they tend to 
can be attained. The change of seasons, the ripen- 
ing of the fruits of the earth, the very history of a 
flower, is an instance of. this ; and so is human life. 
Thus, vegetable bodies, and those of animals, though 
possibly formed at once, yet grow up by degrees 
to a mature state. And thus rational agepts, who 
animate these latt^ bodies, are naturally directed 
to form, each his own manners and character, by 
the gradual gaining of knowledge and experience, 
and by a long course of action. Our existence is 
* not only success^ive, as it must be of necessity, but 
one state of our life and being is appointed by God 
to be a preparation for another ; and that, to be 
the means of attaining to another succeeding one : 
Infancy to childhood ; childhood to youth ; youth 
to mature age. Men are impatient, and for precis 
pitating things ; but the Author of nature appears 
deliberate throughout his operations ; accomplish- 
ing his natural ends by slow successive steps. And 
there is apian of things beforehand laid out, which, 

Q 
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from the nature of it, requiies various systems of 
sneaiui, as well as length of time, in order to the 
eairymg on its several ports into execution* Thus, 
in the daily course of natund providence^ Cod ope- 
rates in the very same manner as in the dispensa- 
tion of Christianity : making one thing subservient 
to another ; this, to somewhat farther ; and so on, 
through a progressive series of means, which ex* 
tend, both backward and forward, beyond our ut- 
most view. Of this manner of operation, eveiy 
thing we see in the course of nature is as much an 
instance, as any part of the Christian dispensation. 
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(Xf the particular System of Christianity ; the Ap^ 
pointtnent of a Mediator, and the Redemption of 
the World by him. 

There is not, I think, any thing relating to Chris- 
tianity, which has been more objected against, than 
the mediation of Christ, in some or other of its 
parts. Yet, upon thorough consideration, there 
seems nothing less justly liable to it. For, 

I. The whole analogy of nature removes all ima- 
gined presumption against the general notion of 
"a Mediator between God and man."* For we 
find, aU living creatures are brought into the world, 
and their life in infancy is preserved, by the in- 
strumentality of others ; and every satisfaction of 
it, some way or other, is bestowed by the like 
means. So that the visible government^ which 
God exercises over the world, is by the instru- 
mentality and mediation of others. And how far 
his invisible government be, or be not so, it is im- 
possible to determine at aU by reason. And the 
supposition, that part of it is so, appears, to say 
the least, altogether as credible as the contrary, 

* 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
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There is then no sort of objection, from the light 
of nature, against the general notion of a mediator 
between Grod and man, considered as a doctrine of 
Christianity, or as an appointment in this dispen- 
sation ; since we find, by experience, that God does 
appoint mediators, to be the instruments of good 
and evil to us, the instruments of his justice and 
his mercy. And the objection here referred to is 
urged, not against mediation in that high, eminent, 
and peculiar sense, in which Christ is our medi- 
ator ; but absolutely against the whole notion itself 
of a mediator at all. 

II. As we must suppose, that the world is un- 
der the proper moral government of God, or in a 
state of religion, before we can enter into consi- 
deration of the revealed doctrine concerning the 
redemption of it by Christ ; so that supposition is 
here to be distinctly taken notice of. Now, the 
divine moral government which religion teaches 
us, implies, that the consequence of vice shall be 
misery, in some future state, by the righteous judg- 
ment pf God. That such consequent punishment 
shall take effept by his appointment, is necessarily 
implied. But, as it is not in any sort \o be sup- 
posed, that we are made acquainted with all the 
ends or reasons for which it is fit future punish- 
ments should be inflicted, or why God has ap- 
pointed such and such consequent misery should 
follow vice ; and as we are altogether in the dark, 
how or in what mjinner it shall follow, by whatf 
immediate occasions, or by the instrumentality of 
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what means ; there is no absiundity in supposing, it 
may follow in a way analogous to that in which 
many miseries follow such and such courses of 
action at present; poverty, sickness, infamy, un- 
timely death by diseases, death from the lumds of 
civil justice. There is no absurdity in supposing 
future punishment may follow wickedness of course, 
as we speak, or in the way of natural consequence, 
from Grod's original constitution of the world ; from 
the nature he has given us, and from the condition 
in which he places us : or, in a like manner, as a 
person rashly trifling upon a precipice, in the way 
of natural consequence, falls down ; in the way of 
natural consequence, breaks his limbs, suppose ; in 
the way of natural consequence of this, without 
help, perishes. 

Some good men may, perhaps, be offended, with 
hearing it spoken of as a supposable thing, that the 
future punishments of wickedness may be in the 
way of natural coasequence ; as if this were taking 
the execution of justice out of the hands of God, 
and giving it to nature. But they should remem- 
ber, that when things come to pass according to 
the course of nature, this does not hinder them 
from being his doing, who is the God of nature ; 
and that the Scripture ascribes those punishments 
to divine justice, which are known to be natural ; 
and whidi must be called so, when distinguished 
from siich as are miraculous. * But, after all, this 
supposition, or rather this way of speaking, is here 
made use of only by way of illustration of the sub- 
ject before us. For, since it must be ^admitted. 
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that the future punislmient of wickedness is not a 
matter of arbitrary appointment, but of reason, 
equity, and justice ; it comes, for aught I see, to 
the same thing, whether it is supposed to be inffiict- 
^ ed in a way analogous to that in which tl^e tempo- 
ral punishments of vice and foUy are inflicted, or 
in any other way. And though there were a dif- 
ference, it is allowable in the present case to make 
this supposition, plainly not an incredible one. That 
future punishment may follow wickedness in the 
way of natural consequence, or accotrding to some 
general laws of goTemment already estaUished in 
the universe. 

III. Upon this supposition, or even without it, 
we may observe somewhat, much to the present 
purpose, in the constitution of nature, or appoint- 
ments of Providence : the provision which is made, 
that all the bad natural consequences of m^s 
actions should not always actually follow ; or, that 
such bad consequences, as accordmg to the settled 
oourise of things, would inevitably have followed, 
if not prevented, should, in certain degrees, be pre^ 
vented. We are apt, presumptuously, to imagine, 
that the world mi^t have been so constitutedj^ as 
that there would not have be^a any such thing 
as misery or evil. On the contrary, we find the 
Author of nature permits it. But then, he has pro^ 
vided reliefs, and, in many cases, perfect remedies 
for it, after some pains and difficulties ; reliefs and 
temedies even for that evil, which is the frmt of 
our o«m misconduct, and which, in ihe course of 
nature would have coittimied, and ended in o«r 
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destnictioii^ but far such remedies. And this is an 
instance both of severity and of indulgence, in the 
constitution of nature. Thus, all the bad conse- 
quencesy now mentioned, of a man's trifling upon 
a precipice, might be prevented. And, though aB 
were not, yet some of them might, by proper in- 
terposition, if not rejected ; by anotfaer^s coming to 
the rash man's relief, with his own laying hold on 
that relief, in such sort as the case required. Per- 
sons may do a great deal themsdves towards pre- 
venting the bad ccoisequences of their follies ; and 
more may be done by themselves, together with 
the assistance of others, their f eUow-ereatures ; 
which assistance nature requires and prompts us 
to. This is the general constitution of the World. 
Now, suppose it had been so constituted, that af- 
ter such actions were done, as were foreseen natu- 
rally to draw after them misery to the doer, it 
should hsKye been no more in human power to 
have prevented that naturally consequent misery, 
in any instance, than it is, in all ; no one can say, 
whether such a more severe constitution of things 
might not yet have been really good. But that, 
on the contrary, provisicoi is made by nature, thait 
we may and do, to ao great d^ree, prevent the bad 
natural effects of our follies ; thi» may be Called 
mercy, or compassioi^ in the original constitution 
of the world ; eompasi^on, as distinguished from 
goodness in general. And, the whole known con- 
stitution and course of things sdBPording us instances 
of such compassion, it would be according to the 
analogy of nature to hope, that, however ruinous 
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the natural consequences of vice might be, from 
the general laws of God's government over the uni- 
verse, yet provision might be made, possibly might 
have been originally made, for preventing those 
ruinous consequences from inevitably following; 
at least from following universally, and in all cases. 
Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this 
made a question, or spoken of as in any degree 
doubtful. The generality of mankind are so far 
from having that awful sense of things, which the 
presait state of vice and misery and darkness seems 
to make but reasonable, that they have scarce, any 
apprehension, or thought at all, about this matter, 
any way ; and some serious persons may have spo- 
ken unadvisedly concerning it. But let us ob- 
serve, what we experience to be, and what, from 
the very constitutibn of nature, cannot but be^ the 
consequences of irregular and disorderly behaviour ; 
even of such rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as we 
scarce call vicious. Now, it is natural to appre- 
hend, that the bad consequences of irregidarity 
will be greater, in proportion as the irregularity 
is so. And there is no comparison bet ween, these 
irregularities, and the greater instances of vice, or 
a dissolute profligate disregard to all religion ; if 
there be any thing at all in religion. For, consider 
what it is for creatures, moral agents, presumptu- 
ously to introduce that confusion«and misery into 
the kingdom of God, which mankind have, in fact, 
introduced; to blaspheme the sovereign Lord of 
all ; to contemn his authority ; to be injurious to 
the degree they are, to their fellow-creatures, the 
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creatures of Godw Add, that the effects of vice, in 
the present worlds are often extreme misery, irre- 
trievable ruin, and evien death : And, upon putting 
all this together, it will appear, that as no one can 
say, in what degree fatal the unprevented conse- 
quences of vice may be, according to the general 
rule of divine government ; so it is by no means 
intuitively certain, how far these consequences 
could possibly, in the nature of the thing, be pre^ 
vented, consistently with the eternal rule of right, 
or with what is, in fact, the moral constitution of 
nature. However, there would be large ground 
to hope, that the universal government was not 
so severely strict, but that there was room for par- 
don^ or fbr having those penal consequences pre- 
vented. Yet, 

IV. There seems no probability, that any thing 
we could do, would alohe, and of itself, prevent 
them ; prevent their following, ot being inflicted. 
But one would think, at least, it were impossible 
that the contrary should be thought certain. For 
we are not acquainted with the whole of the case* 
We are not informed of aU the reasons, which ren- 
der it fit that future punishments should be in* 
flicted ; and, therefore, cannot know, whether imy 
thing we could do would make such an alteration, 
as to, render it fit that they should be remitted. We 
do not know, what the whole natural, or appointed, 
consequences of vice are, nor in what way they 
would follow, if not prevented ; and, therefore, 
can in no sort say, whether we could do any thing, 
which would be sufficient to prevent them. Our 
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ignorance being thus manifest^ let us recollect the 
analogy of nature, or providence* For though this 
may be but a slight ground to raise a poi^tive opi- 
nion upon in this matter, yet it is sufficient to an- 
swer a mere arbitrary assertion, without any kind 
of evidence, urged by way of objection against a 
doctrine, the proof of which is not reason, but re- 
velation. Consider, then. People ruin their for- 
tunes by extravagance ; they bring diseases upcm 
themselves by excess ; they incur the pa[ialties of 
civil laws, and surely civil government is natural : 
will sOTrow for these follies past, and behaving wdll 
for the future, alone and of itself, prevent the na- 
tural consequences of them? On the eontraiy, 
men's natural abilities of helping themselves are 
often impaired ; or, if not, yet they are forced to be 
beholden to the assistance of othars, upon several 
accounts, and in different ways : assistance whidi 
they would have had no occasion for, had it not 
been for their misconduct ; but which, in the dis- 
advantageous condition they have reduced them- 
selves to, is absolutely necessary to their recovery, 
and retrieving their affairs. Now, since this is 
our case, considering ourselves merely as inhabi- 
tants of this world, and as having a temporal in- 
terest here, under the natural government of Grod, 
which, however, has a great deal moral in it ; why 
is it not supposable, that this may be our case also 
in our more important capacity, as under his per- 
fect moral government, and having a more general 
and future interest depending? If we have mis* 
behaved in thjls higher capadty^ and rendered oar- 
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selves olmoxious to the future* punishment which 
God has annexed to vice; it is plainly credible, 
that behaving well for the time to come, may be — 
not useless, Grod forbid — but wholly insufikient, 
alone and of itself, to prcvcait that punishment; 
or to put XJA in the condition which we should have 
been in, had we preserved our innocence. 

And, thou^ we ought to reason with all reve^ 
renoe, whenever we reason concerning the divine 
conduct, yet it may be added, that it is clearly 
contrary to all our notions of government, as well 
as to what is, in fact, the general constitution of 
nature^ to suppose that dmng 'well for the future, 
should, in all cases, prevent all the judicial bad 
consequences of having done evil, dr all the pu- 
ni^^ment^nnexed to disobedience. And we have 
manifestly nothing from whence to determine, in 
wliat degree, and in what cases, reformation would 
prevent this punishment, even supposing that it 
would in some. And, though the efficacy of re- 
pentance itself alone, to prevent what mankind had 
rendered themsedves obnoxious to, and recover 
what diey had forfeited, is now in$dsted upon, in 
opposition to Christianity; yet, by the general 
prevalaice of propitiatory sacrifices over tiie hea* 
then world, this notion, d£ repentance alone being 
sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to be contrary 
to the generd sense of ntankind. 

Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the gene- 
ral laws of Grod^s government, been premitted to 
operate, without any interposition in our behalf. 
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the future {)unishBient, for aught we know to the 
contrary, or have any reason to think, must inevi* 
tably have followed, notwithstanding any thing we 
could have done to prevent it. Now, . 

V. In this darkness, .or this light of nature, call 
it which you please, revelation comes in ; confirms 
every doubting fear, which could enter into the 
heart of man, concerning the future unprevented 
consequence of wickedness ; supposes the world to 
be in a state of ruin, (a supposition which seems 
the very ground of the Christian dispensation, and 
which, if not proveable by reason^ yet it is in no 
wise contrary to it ;) teaches us, too, that the rules 
of divine government are such^ as not to admit of 
pardon imme^ately and directly upon repentance, 
or by the sole efficacy of it ; but then t^iches, at the 
same time, what nature might justly have hoped, 
that the moral government of the universe was not 
so rigid, but that there was room for an interposi-^ 
tion to avert the fatal consequences of vice ; whjcb, 
therefore, by this means, does admit of pardon. 
Revelation teaches us, that the unknown laws of 
God's more general government, no less than the 
particular laws by which we experience he governs 
us at present, are compassionate^* as well as good, 
in the more general notion of goodness ; and that 
he hath mercifully provided, that there should be 
an interposition to prevent the destruction of hu- 
man kind, whatever that destruction unprevented 
would have b^n. "God so loved the world, that 

♦ Page 246, &c. 
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he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
Ueveth," not, to be sure, in a speculative, but in 
a practical sense, " that whosoever believeth in 
him, should not perish;"* gave his Son in the 
same way of goodness to the world, as he affords 
particular persons the friendly assistance of their 
fellow-creatures, when, without it, their temporal 
ruin would be the certain consequence of their fol- 
lies ; in the same way of goodness, I say, though 
in a transcendent and infinitely higher degree. 
And the Son of God " loved us, and gave himself 
for us," .with a love which he himself compares to 
that of human friendship ; though, in this qase, all 
comparisons must fall infinitely short of the thing 
intended to be illustrated by them. He interposed 
in such a manner, as was necessary and effectual to 
prevent that execution of justice upon sinners, 
which God had appointed should otherwise have 
been executed upon them ; or in such a manner, 
as to prevent that punishment from, actually fol- 
lowing, which, according to the general laws of 
divine government, must have followed the sins of 
the world, had it not been for such interposition.! 

* John iii. 16. 

t It cannotj I suppose^ be imagined^ even by the most cursory 
reader^ that it Is^ in any sort^ affirmed^ or implied^ in any thing 
said in this chapter^ that none can have the benefit of the gene- 
ral redemption^ but such as have the advantage of being made 
acquainted with it in the present life. But, it may be needful 
to mention, that several questions, which have been brought into 
the subject before us, and determined, are not in the least en-i 
tered into here ; questions which have been, I fear, rashly deter- 
mined, and, perhaps, with equal rashness, contrary ways. For 
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If any thing here said should aj^pear, upon first 
though^ inoonsistent with divine goodness, a 
second, I am persuaded, will entirely remove that 
i^ipearance. For, were we to suppose the oonsti* 
tntion of things to he such, as that the whole crea- 
tion must have perished, had it not been iof some- 
what, which Grod had appointed should be, in or- 
der to prevent that ruin; even this saipposition 
would not be inoonsistent, in any degree, with the 
most absolutely perfect goodness. But still it may 
be thought, that this whole manner of treating the 
subject before us, supposes mankind to be natural- 
ly in a very strange state. And truly so it does. 
But it is not Christianity which has put us into 
this state. Whoever will consider the manifold 
miseries, and the extreme wickedness of the world ; 
that the best have great wrongnesses within them- 
selves, which they complain of, and endeavour to 
amend ; but, that the generality grow more profli- 
gate and corrupt with age : that heathen moralists 

instance: Whether God could have saved the world by other 
means than the death of Christy consistently with the general 
laws of his government ? And^ had not Christ come into the 
worlds what would have been the future condition of the better 
sort of men ; those just persons over the face of the earthy for 
whom Manasses in his prayer- asserts^ repentance was not ap- 
pointed ? The meaning of the first of these questions is greatly 
ambiguous; and neither of them can properly be answered^ 
without going upon that infinitely absurd supposition, that we 
know the whole of the case. And, perhaps, the very inquiry, 
n>hat would have foUomed if God had not done as he has ? may 
have in it some very great impropriety ; and ought not to be 
carried on any farther than is necessary to help our partial and 
inadequate conceptions of things. 
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thought the present state to be a state of punish- 
ment ; and^ what might foe added; that the earth, 
our habitation, has the appearances of being a min: 
whoever, I say, will consider all these, and some 
other obvious things, will think he has little reason 
to object against the Scripture account, that man- 
kind is in a state of degradation ; against this being 
the fact: how difficult soever he may think it to 
account for, or ^ven to form a distinct conception 
of, the occasions and circumstances of it. But that 
the crime of our first parents was the occasion of 
our being placed in a more disadvantageous condi- 
tion, is a thing throughout, and particularly analo* 
gous to what we see, in the daily course of natural 
Providence ; as the recovery of the world, by the 
interposition of Christ, has been shown to be so in 
general. 

VI. The particular manner in which Christ in- 
terposed in the redemption of the world, or his 
office as Mediator, in the largest sense, between Ctod 
and man^ is thus represented to us in the Scripture: 
*• He is the light of the world ;'** the revealer of 
the will of God in the most eminent sense : He is 
a propitiatory sacrifice ;f " the Lamb of God ;"t and 
as he voluntarily offered himself up, he is styled our 
High-priest.^ And, which seems of peculiar weight, 
be is described beforehand in the Old Testament, 
under the same characters of a priest, and an expia* 

.* John i. and viii. 12. 

t Rom. iii. 25. and v. 11. 1 Cor. v. 7. £ph. v. 2. 1 John 
ii. 2. Matt xxvi. 28. 

% John i. 29. 36. and throughout' the book of Revelation. 
§ Throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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tory victim.* And whereas.it is objected, that 
all this is merely by way of aUusibn to the sacrifices 
of the Mosaic law, the apostle, on the contrary, 
affirms, that the *^ law was a sh&dow of good 
things to come, and not the very image of the 
things ;f and that the priests that offer gifts ac- 
cording to the law — serve unto the example, and 
shadow of heavenly things, as Moses was admo- 
nished of God, when he was about to make the 
tabernacle. '' For see," saith he, ^^ that thou make 
all things according to the pattern showed to thee 
in the Mount :% i* e. the Levitical priesthood was a 
shadow of the priesthood of Christ, in like majmer 
as the tabernacle made by Moses was according to 
that showed him in the Mount. The priesthood 
of Christ and the tabemaclle in the Mount, were 
the originals : of the former of which, the Levitical 
priesthood was a type ; and of the latter, the taber- 
nacle made by Moses was a copy. The doctrine of 
this epistle, then, plainly is, that the legal sacrifices 
were allusions to the great and final atonement to 
be made by the blood of Christ ; and not that this 
was an> allusion to those. Nor can any thing be 
more express and determinate, than the following 
passage: ^^ It is not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sixi. Where- 
fore, when he cometh into the world, he saith. Sa- 
crifice and offering," i. e. of bulls and of goats, 
^ thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou pre- 
pared me — Lo, I come to do thy will, O Grod. — ^By 

* Isa. liii. Dan. ix. 24. !l^salm ex. 4. t Heb. x. 1. 

X Heb. viii. 4>, 5. 
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which will we are sanctified, through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for alL"* And td 
iadd one passage more of the like kind : " Christ wba 
once offered to beiir the sins of many ; and unto them 
' that look for him shall he appeair the second timej 
without sin ;" i, ^i without bearing sin, as he did 
iat his first coming, by being an oflferittg fot it; 
without having our iniquities again laid upon him^ 
without being any more a sin-offering} — "Unto 
them that look for him iShall he appear the second 
time, without sin, iinto salvation ."f "Nor do the 
inspired Vriters at all confine themselves to thid 
manner of speaking concerning the satiiSfaction of 
Christ, but declare an efficacy in what he did and 
suffered for us, additional to, and beyotid mere 
instruction, example, and government, in great 
variety of expression : " That Jesus should die foi* 
that nation,*' the Jews ; " and not for that nation 
only, but that also," plainly by the efficacy of his 
death, " he should gather together in one the chil^ 
dren of God that were scattered abroad ;"| that 
"he suffered for sins, the just for the unjust:" J 
that " he gave his life, hinntself, a ransom :"|| that 
" we are bought, bought with a price :"ir that " he 
redeemed us with his blood j redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a cvtrse for us :"*♦ 
that he is our " advocate, intercessor, and propitia^ 



* Heb. X. 4, 5. 7- 9, 10. ,t Heb. ix. 28. j Jdlrn xi. &l, &2* 
§ 1 Pet. iii. 18. |1 Matt. xx. 28. Mark x. 45. 1 Tim. ii. 6- 
IT 2 Pet. ii. 1. Rev. xiv. 4; 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
♦♦ 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. V. 9- Gal. iii. IS. 
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tion :"♦ that " he was made perfect (or consum- 
mate) through sufferings ; and being thus made per- 
fect, he became the author of salvation :'*f that 
<< Grod was in Christ, recondling the world to him- 
self, by the death of his Son by the cross; not 
imputing their trespasses unto them :"t and, last- 
ly, that "through death he destroyed him that 
had the power of death."^ Christ, then, having 
thus ** humbled himself, and become obedient to 
death, even the death of the cross, God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
is above every name ; hath given all things into 
his hands ; hath committed all judgment unto him ; 
that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father." || For, ^ worthy is the Lamb 
that was shun, to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing ! And every creature whidi is in heaven, 
and on the earth, heard 1, saying. Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto him thart 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever !"ir 

These passages of Scriptiue seem to comprehend 
and express the chief parts of Christ's office, as 
mediator between God and man, so far, I mean, as 
the nature of this his office is revealed ; and it is 
usually treated of by divines under three heads. 

* Heb. vii. 25. 1 John ii. 1, 2. t Heb. ii. 10. and v. 9. 
t 2 Cor. V. 19. Rom. v. 10. Epk. ii. 16. 
§ Heb. ii. 14. ' See also k remarkable passage in the book of 
Job> xxxiii. 24. || Phil. ii. 8, Q. John iii. 55. and r. 22, 28. 
f ft^v. V. 12, 13. 
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Fwst^ He was, by way of eminence, the Prophet : 
** that Prophet that should cmne into the world,"* 
to dedare the divine will. He published anew the 
law of nature, which men had corrupted ; and the 
vary knowledge of which, to some degree, was lost 
among them. He taught mankind, taught us au- 
thoritatively, to "live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world," in expectaticMi of the 
future judgment of God. He confirmed the truth 
of this moral system of nature, and gave us addi«- 
tional evidence of it ; the evidence of testimony .f 
He distinctly revealed the manner in which Gknl 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, 
and the rewards aiid punishments of a future life. 
Thus he was a prophet in a sense in which no 
other ever was. To which is to be added, that he 
set us a perfect " example, that we should follow 
his steps." 

Secondly 9 He has a " kingdom, which is not of 
this world." He foimded a church, to be to man- 
kind a standing memorial of religion, and invita- 
tion to it ; which he promised to be with always, 
even to the end. He exercises an invisible govern- 
ment over it, himself, and by his Spirit ; over that 
part of it which is militant here on earth, a govern- 
ment of discipline, " for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the edifying his body ; till we all come in the 
unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.":(: Of 

♦ John vi. 14. t Page 181, &c. % Eph. iv. 12, 15. 
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this church, all persons scattered over the world, 
who live in obedience to his laws, are members. 
For these he is " gone to prepare a place, . and will 
come again to receive them unto himself, that 
where he is, there they may be also ; and reign 
with him for ever and ever :"* and likewise " to 
take vengeatice on them that know not God, and 
obey not his gospeL"f 

Against these parts of Christ's office, I find no 
objections but what are . fiiliy obviated in the be- 
ginning of this Chapter. 

Lastly y ChriBt ofiSsred himself a propitiatory sa- 
crifice^ and made atonement for the sins of the 
world : which is mentioned last, in regard to what 
is objected against it^ Sacrifices of expiatk>n were 
commanded the Jews, and obtained amongst most 
other nations, from tradition, whose original pro- 
bably was revelation. And they were continually 
repeated, both occasionally, and at the returns of 
stated times ; arid made up great part of the ex* 
temal religion of mankind. " But now once in the 
end of the world Christ appeared, to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himse]f.":|: AAd this sacri£ce 
was in the highest degree, and with the most ex- 
tensive influence, of that eflicacy for obtaining 
pardon of sin, which the heathens may be supposed 
to have thought their sacrifices to have been, and 
which the Jewish sacrifices really were in some de- 
gree, and wiUi regard to some persons. 

« 

* John xiv. 2, 3. Rev. iii. 21. and xi. 1.5. 
t 2 ThesB. i. 8. J Heb. ix. 26. 
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, How, and in what particular way, it had this 
efficacy, there are not wanting persons who have 
endeavoured to explain ; hut I do not find that the 
Sdipture has explained it. We seem to he very 
much in the dark concerning the manner in which 
the ancients understood atonement tohemade^ i.e. 
pardon to he obtained by sacrifices. And if the 
^CTipture has, as surely it has, left this matter of 
the satisfaction of Christ mysterious, left somewhat 
in it unrevealed, all conjectures about it must be, 
if. not evidently absurd, yet at least uncertain. 
•Nor has any one reason to complain for want of 
farther information, unless he can show his claini 
to it. 

Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy 
of wiiat Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond 
what the Scripture has authorised; others, probar 
bly because liiey could not explain it, have been 
for taking it away, and confining his office as Re- 
deemer of the world, to his instruction, example, 
and government of the church ; whereas the doc- 
trine of the gospel appears to be, not only that he 
taught the efficacy of repentance, but rendered it 
of the efficacy which it is, by what he did and suf- 
fered for us : that he obtained for us the benefit of 
having our repentance accepted ninto eternal life : 
not only that he revealed to sinners, that they were 
in a capacity of salvation, and how they might ob- 
tain it ; but, moreover, that he put them into this 
capacity of salvation, by what he did and suffered 
for them ; put us into a capacity of escaping future 
punishment, and obtaining future happiness, An^ 
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it is our wisdom thankfully to accept the benefit, 
by performing the conditions upon whijch it is 
offered, on our part, without disputing how it was 
procured on his. For, * 

VII, Since we neither know by what means pu- 
nishment in a future state would have followed 
wickedness in this ; nor in what manner it would 
have been inflicted, had it not been prevented; 
nor all the reasons why its infliction would have 
been needful ; nor the particular nature of tfaat st^e 
of happiness which Christ is gone to prepare for 
his disciples : and since we are ignorant how far 
any thing which we could do, would, alone and of 
itself, have been effectual to prevent that pimisfa- 
ment to which we were obnoxious, and recover that 
happiness which we had forfeited ; it is most evir 
dent we are not judges, antecedently to revelation, 
whether a mediator was or was not necessary to 
obtain those ends ; to prevent tfaat f utiue punish^ 
ment, and bring mankind to the final happiness of 
their nature. And for the very same reasons, upon 
supposition of the necessity of a mediator, we are 
no more judges, antecedently to revelation, of the 
whole nature of his o£Sce, or the several parts of 
which it consists ; of what was fit and requisite to' 
be assigned him, in order to accomplish the ends 
of divine Providence in the appointment. And 
from hence it follows, that to object against the 
expediency or usefulness of particular things re- 
vealed to have been done or suflerod by him, be- 
cause we do not see how they were conducive to 
tho$e ends, is highly absurd, ^ Yet nothing is more 



c 
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common to be met with, than this absurdity. But 
if it be acknowledged beforehand, that we are not 
judges in the ease, it is evident that no objection 
can, with any shadow of reason, be urged against 
any particular part of Christ's mediatorial office 
revealed in Scriptxure, till it can be shown positively, 
not to be requisite, or conducive, to the ends proi- 
posed to be accomplished ; or that it is in itself 
unreasonable. 

And there is one objection made against the sa- 
tisfaction of Christ, which looks to be of this posi- 
tive kind : that the doctrine of his being appointed 
to suffer for the sins of the world, represents God as 
being indifferent whether hie punished the innocent 
or the guilty. Now, from the foregoing observa- 
tions, we may see the extreme slightness of all such 
objections ; and (though it is most certain all who 
make them do not see the consequence) that they 
conclude altogether as m\ich against God's whole 
original constitution of nature, and the whole daily 
course of divine Providence, in the government of 
the world, i. e^ against the whole scheme of theism 
and the whole notion of religion, as against Chris- 
tianity^ For the world is a constitution, or sys- 
tem, whose parts have a mutual reference to each 
others and there is a scheme of things gradually 
carrying on, called the course of nature, to the car- 
rying on of which God has appointed us, in va- 
rious ways, to contribute. And when, in the daily 
course of natural providence, it is appointed that 
innocent people should suffer for the faults of the 
guilty, this is liable to the very same objection as 
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the instance we are now considering. The infi- 
nitely greater importance of that appointment of 
Christianity which is objected against, does not 
hinder but it may be» as it plainly is, an appoint- 
ment of the very same kind with what the world 
affords us daily examples of. Nay, if there were 
any force at all in the objection, it would be strong- 
er, in one respect, against natural providence, than 
against Christianity ; because, under the former, 
w^ ar^ ill many eases commanded, and even neces- 
sitated, whether we will or no, to suffer for the 
faults of others ; whereas the sufferings of Christ 
were voluntary, The world's being under the 
righteous government of God, does indeed imply, 
that finally, and upon the whole, every one shall 
receive according to his personal deserts. : and the 
general doctrine of the whole Scripture is, that this 
shall be the completion of the divine government. 
But, during the progress, and, for aught we know, 
even in order to the completion of this moral schenie, 
vicarious punishments may be fit, and absolutely 
necessary. Men, by their follies, run theniselves 
into extreme distress ; into difiiculties which would 
be absolutely fatal to them, were it not for the in- 
terposition and assistance of others. God com- 
mands by the law of nature, that we afford thein 
this assista.nce, in maiiy cases where we cannot do 
it without very great pains, and labour, and suffer- 
ings to ourselves. And we see in what variety of 
ways one person's sufferings contribute to the re- 
lief of another ; and hpw, or by what particular 
means, this comes to pjjss, or follows, from th^ con-. 
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stitution and laws of nature, which come under our 
notice ; and being familiarized to it, men are not 
shocked with it. So that the reason of their in- 
sisting upon objections of the foregoing kind, 
against the satisfaction of Christ, is, either that they 
do not consider God's settled and uniform appoint- 
ments as his appointments at all, or else they for- 
get that vicarious punishment is a providential ap- 
pointment of every day's experience: and then, 
from their being unacquainted with the more gene- 
ral laws of nature, or divine government over the 
world, and not seeing how the suiFerings of Christ 
could contribute to the redemption of it, unless by 
arbitrary and tyrannical will, they conclude his 
suflferings could not contribute to it any other 
way. And yet, what has been often alleged in jus- 
tification of this doctrine, even from the apparent 
natural tendency of this method of our redemption 
— ^its tendency to vindicate the authority of Grod's 
laws, and jdeter his* creatures from sin ; this has 
never yet been answered, and is, I think, plainly 
unanswerable : though- 1 am far from thinking it 
an account of the whole of the case. But without 
taking this into consideration, it abundantly ap- 
pears, from the observations above made, that this 
objection is, not an 'objection against Christianity, 
but against the whole general constitution of na- 
ture. And if it were to be considered as an objec- 
tion against Christianity, or, considering it as it is, 
an objection against the constitution of nature, it 
amounts to no more in conclusion than this, that 
a divine appointment cannot be necessary ; or eXn 
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pedient» because the objector does not discern it 
to be so ; though he must own that the nature of 
the case is such, as renders him incapable of judg* 
ing whether it be so or not ; or of seeing it to be 
necessary, though it were so. 

It is, indeed, a matter of great patience to reason* 
able men, to find people arguing in this manner ; 
objecting against the credibility of such particular 
things revealed in Scripture, that they do not see 
the necessity or expediency of them. For, though 
it is highly right, and the most pious exercise of 
our understanding, to inquire with due reverence 
into the ends and reasons of God's dispensations ; 
yet, when those reasons are concealed^ to argue 
from our ignorance, that such dispensations cannot 
be froniL God, is infinitely absurd. The presump- 
tion of this kind of objections seems almost lost 
in the folly of them. And the folly of them is yet 
greater, when they are urged, as usually they are, 
against things in Christianity analogous, or like to 
those natural dispensations of Providence, which 
are matter of experience. Let reason be kept to ; 
and, if any part of the Scripture account of the re- 
demption of the world by Christ can be shown to 
be really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the 
name of Gtod, be given up : but let not such poor 
creatures as we, go on objecting against an infinite 
scheme, that we do not see the necessity or useful- 
ness of aU its parts, and call this reasoning ; and, 
which still farther heightens the absurdity ill the 
present case, parts which we are not actively con- 
cerned in. For, it may be worth mentioning. 
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IjjLiihfy That not only the reason of the thing, 
but the whole analogy of nature, should teach us, 
not to expect to have the like information con* 
oeming the divine conduct, as concerning our own 
duty. Grod instructs us by experience, (for it is 
not reason, but experience, which instructs us) 
what good or bad consequences will follow from 
our acting in such and sudi manners ; and by thk 
he directs us how we are to behave ourselves. 
But, though we are sufficiently instructed for the 
common purposes of life, yet it is but an almost 
infinitely small part of natural providence which 
we are at all let into. The case is the same with 
regard to revelation. The doctrine of a Mediator 
between Grod and man, against which it is object- 
ed, that the expediency of some things in it is not 
understood, relates only to what was done on Grod's 
part in the appointment, and on the Mediator's in 
the execution of it For what is required of us, in 
consequence of this gracious dispensation, is ano- 
ther subject, in which none can complain for want 
of information. The constitution of the world, 
and God's natural government over it, is aU mys- 
tery, as much as the Christian dispensation. Yet 
under the first, he has given men all things per- 
taining to life ; and under the other, all things per- 
taining unto godliness. And, it may be added, 
that there is nothing hard to be accounted for in 
any of the common precepts of Christianity; 
though, if there were, surely a divine command is 
abundantly sufficient to lay us under the strongest 
obligations to obedience. But the fact is, that the 
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reasons of all the Christian precepts are evident. 
Positive institutions are manifestly necessary to 
keep up and propagate religion amongst mankind. 
And our duty to Christ, the internal and external 
worship of him ; this part of the religion of the 
gospel manifestly arises out of what he has. done 
and suffered, his authority and dominion, and thc^ 
relation which he is revealed to stand in to us^^ 

♦PagelSS, &c, 
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CHAP. VI. 

r 

Qfthe Want of Universidity in Revelatiim : and tjf 
the supposed D^imcp in the Proof of it 

It has been thought by some persons, that if the 
evitJenee of revelation appears doubtful, this itself 
turns into a positive argument against it ; because 
it cannot be supposed, that, if it wexe true, it would 
be left to subsist upon doubtful evidence. And 
the objection against revelation, from its not be^ 
ing universal, is often insisted upon as of great 
weight. 

Now, the weakness of these opinions may be 
shown, by observing the suppositions on which 
they are founded, which are really such as these ; 
*— that it cannot be thought God would have be- 
stowed any favour at all upon us, unless in the 
degree which, we think, he might, and which, we 
imagine, would be most to our particular advan^. 
tage ; and also, that it cannot be thought he would 
bestow a favour upon any, unless he bestowed the 
same upon aU : suppositions which we find con- 
tradicted, not by a few instances in God's natund 
government of the world, but by the general ana- 
logy of nature together. 

Persons who speak of the evidence of religion as 
doubtful, and of this supposed doubtfulness as a 
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positive argument against it, should be put upon 
considering, what that evidence indeed is, which 
they act upon with regard to thek temporal inte- 
rests. For, it is not only extremely difficult, but^ 
in many cases, absolutely impossible, to balance 
pleasure and paiu, satisfaction and uneasiness, so 
M to be able to say, on which side the overplus is. 
There are the like difficulties and impossibilities, 
in making the due allowances for a change of tem« 
per and taste, for satiety, disgusts, ill health ; any 
of whlcji render men capable of enjoying, after 
4hey have obtained, what they most eagerly desir- 
ed^ Numberless, too, are the acddents, besides 
liiat one of untimely death, which may even pro- 
bably disappoint the best concerted schemes ; and 
strong objections are often seen to lie against them, 
not to be removed or answered, but which seem 
overbalanced by reasons on the other side ; so as 
tibat the certain difficulties and dangers of the pur* 
suit are, by every one, thought jusdy disregarded, 
upcm account of the appearing greater advantages 
in case of success, though there be but little pro^ 
bability of it. JLctstly^ Every one observes our 
lifd>leness, if we be not upon our guard, to be de^ 
ceived by the falsehood of men, and the false ap- 
pearances of things; and this danger must be 
greatly increased, if there be a strong bias within, 
suppose ftom indulged passion, to favour the de- 
ceit. Hence arises that great uncertainty and 
doubtfulness of proof, wheiein our temporal inte- 
rest really consist ; what are the most jprobable 
means of attaining it ; and whether those means 
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will eventually be successful. And numberless 
instances there are, in the daily course of life, in 
which aU men think it reasonable to engage in 
pursuits, though the probability is greatly against 
succeeding ; and to make such provision for them* 
selves, as it is supposaUe they may have occasion 
for, tlK>ugh the plain acknowledged probability is^ 
tiiat they never shall. Then those who think the 
objection against revelation, from its light not 
being universal, to be of weight,, should observe, 
tiiat the Author of nature, in numberless ii^tances^ 
bestows that upon some, whidi he does not upcoi 
others, who seem equally to stand in need of it. 
Indeed, he appears to bestow all his gifts, with the 
most promiscuous variety, among creatures of the 
same species: health and strength, capacities of 
prudence and of knowledge, means of improve- 
ment, riches, and all external advantages. And as 
there are not any two n^n found of exactly lik» 
shape and features, so, it is probable, there are not 
any two of an exactly like constitution, temper, 
and situation, with regard to the goods and evils of 
life. Yet, notwithstanding these uncertainties and 
varieties, God does exercise a natural government 
over the world ; and there is such a thing as a ]»*u* 
dent and imprudent institution of life, with regard 
to our health and our affairs, under that his natural 
government. 

As neitiier the Jewish nor Christian revelation 
have been universal, and as they have been afford- 
ed to a greater or less part of the world, at differ- 
ent times, so^ likewise, at different times, both re* 
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, vdiations have had diffeFent : d^reeis of evidehce: 

The Jews who lived during the succession of pro^ 

phets, that is^ from Moses till after the Captivity, 

bad ^higher evidence of the truth of their religion^ 

than those had who lived in the interval between 

the last mentioned period and the coming of 

Christ. And the first Christians had higher evi-« 

dence of the miracles wrbught in attestation of 

Christianity than what we have now* They had 

also a strong preiSumptive proof of the truth of it, 

perhaps of much greater force, in way of argument^ 

than many think, of which we have very little re- 

mainihg; I mean, the presumptive proof of its 

truth, from the influence which it had upon the 

lives, of the generality of its professors. And we^ 

or future ages, may possibly have a proof of it^ 

which they could not Jiave, from the conformity 

between the prophetic history, and the state of 

the world, and of Christianity* And farther : If 

we were to suppose the evidence, which some 

have of religion, to amount to little more 'than 

seeing that it may be true, but that they remain 

in great doubts and uncertainties about both its 

evidence and its nature, and great perplexities 

concerning the rule of life ; others to have a full 

conviction of the truth of religion, with a distinct 

knowledge of their duty ; and others severally to 

have aU the intermediate degrees of religious li^t 

and evidence, which lie between these two — If we 

put the case^ that for the present it was^ intended 

revelation, should be no more than a small light, in 

the midst of a world greatly overspread, notwith- 
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standing it, with ignorance and darkhessc; that 
certain glimmerings of this light should extend^ 
and be directed, to remote distances/ in snch a 
knanner: as that those who really partook of it 
should not discern from whence it oiiginally 
came; that some, in a nearer situation to it» 
should have its light obscured, and, in different 
ways and degrees, intercepted; and thAt others 
should be placed within its clearer influence, and 
be much more enlivened, cheered, and directed by 
it ; but yet, that even to these it should be no more 
than ^^ a light shining in a dark place :" all this 
would be perfectly uniform and of a piece with the 
conduct of Providence, in the distribution of its 
other blessings. If the fact of the case really were, 
that some have received no light at all from the 
Scripture ; as many ages and countries in the hea- 
then world: that others, though they have, by 
means of it, had essential or natural religion en- 
forced upon their consciences, yet have never had 
the genuine Scripture revelation, with its real evi- 
dence, proposed to their consideration ; and the an- 
cient Persians and modem Mahometans may possi- 
bly be instances of people in a situation somewhat 
like to this : that others, though they have had the 
Scripture laid before them as of divine revelation, 
yet have had it with the system and evidence of 
Christianity so intierpolated, the system so corrupt- 
ed, the evidence so Uended with false miracles, as 
to leave the mind in the utmost doubtfulness and 
uncertainty about the whole ; which may be the 
state of some thoughtful men in most of those 
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haflons who call themselves Christiiaxi : and^ Zik9%, 
that others have had Christianity offered to them 
in its genuine simplicity, and with its proper fevi- 
dence, as {]fersons in countries and dhurches of civil 
and of Christian liberty ; but, however, that even 
these persons are left in great ignorance in many 
i^espects, and have by no means light afibrded them 
enough to satisfy their curiosity, but only to regu- 
late their life, to teach them their diity, and en- 
courage them in the cai^ful discharge of it ; , I say, 
if we were to suppose this somewhat of a general 
true account of the degrees of moral and religious 
light and evidence, which were intended to he af^ 
forded mankind, and of what has actually beeil and 
is their situation, in their moral and religious capa^ 
city, there would be nothing in all this ignorahce^ 
doubtfulness, and uncertainty, in all these varieties 
and supposed disadvantages of some in cmnpariscAi 
of otiiers, respecting religion, but mfty be parallel- 
ed by manifest analogies in the natural dispensa^i- 
tions of Providence at present, and ccmsidering 
ourselveja merely in our t^npoiral Capacity. 

Not is there any thing shocking in dl this> or 
which would seem to bear hard upon the moral ad- 
ministriition in nature, if we would really keep in 
mind, that every one shall be dealt equitably with ; 
instead of forgetting this, or explahiing it away, 
after it is acknowledged in words. All shadow of 
injustice, and indeeid all hdrsh appearances, in this 
various economy of Providence, would be lost, if 
we would kee]^ in mind, that dveiy merciful allow- 
ance shiEdl be made, and no more be required of any 
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dne, than what tnight have been equitably expect* 
ed of him, from the eircunistances in which he was 
placed ; and not what might have been expected, 
had he been placed in other circumstances : u e. in 
Scripture language, that every man shall be " ac- 
cepted according to what he had, not according td 
what he had not**'* This, however, doth not by 
any means imply, that all persons' condition here 
is equally advantageous with respect to futurity. 
And Providence's designing to place some in 
greater darkness with respect to religious know* 
ledge, is no more a reason why they should not en- 
deavour to get out of that darkness, and others to 
bring them out of it, than why ignorant and slow 
people, in matters of other knowledge, should not 
endeavour to learn, or should not be instructed. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose, that the sam6 
wise and good principle, whatever it was, which 
disposed the Author of ilature to make different 
kinds and orders of creatures, disposed him also to 
place creatures of like kinds in different situations \ 
and that the same principle which disposed him to 
make creatures of different moral capacities, dis- 
posed hitn also to place creatures of like moral ca^ 
padties in different religious situations ; and eveh 
the same creatures, in different periods of their 
being. And the account or reason of this, is also 
most probably the account, why the constitution 
of things is such, as that creatures of mdral natures 
or capacities, for a considerable part of that dura- 

* 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
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tion in which they are living agents, are not at all 
subjects of morality and religion ; but grow up to 
be so, and grow up to be so more and more, griu 
dually from childhood to mature age. 

What, in particular^ is the account or reason of 
these things, we must be greatly in the dark, were 
it only that we know so very little even of our own 
case. Our present state may possibly be the con- 
sequence of somewhat past, which we are wholly 
ignorant of ; as it has a reference to somewhat to 
come, of which we know scarce any moi*e than is 
necessary for practice. A system or constitution, 
in its notion, implies variety ; and so complicated 
an one as this world, very great variety* So that 
were revelation universal, yet from men's diffe- 
rent capacities of understanding, from the different 
lengths of their lives, their different educations and 
other external circumstances, and from their dif- 
ference of temper and bodily constitution; their 
religious situations would be widely different, and 
the disadvantage of some in comparison of others, 
perhaps, altogether as much as at present. And 
the true account, whatever it be, why mankind, 
or such a part of mankind, are placed in this con- 
dition of ignorance, must be supposed also the true 
account of our farther ignorance, in not knowing 
the reasons why, or whence it is, that they are 
placed in this condition. But the following prac- 
tical reflections may deserve the serious considera- 
tion of those persons, who think the circumstances 
of mankind, or their own, in the forementioned 
respects, a ground of complaint. 
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Firsts The evidence of religion not appearing 
ohvious, may constitute one particular part of some 
men's trial in the religious sense ; as it gives scope 
for a vii;tuous exercise, or vicious neglect, of their 
understanding, in examinmg or not examining into 
that evidence. There seems no possible reason to 
be given, why we may not be in a state of moral 
probation, with regard to the exercise of our un- 
derstanding upon the subject of religion, as we are 
with regard to our behaviour in common a£fairs. 
The former is as much a thing within our power 
and choice as the latter. And I suppose it is to be 
laid down for certain, that the same character, the 
same inward principle, which, after a man is con- 
vinced of the truth of religion, renders him obe- 
dient to the precepts of it, would, were he not thus 
convinced, set him about an examination of it, 
upon its system and evidence being offered to hiji 
thoughts ; and that in the latter state, his exami- 
nation would be with an impartiality, seriousness, 
and solicitude, proportionable to what his obedi- 
ence is in the former. And as inattention, negli- 
gence, want of all serious concern, about a matter 
of such a nature and such importance, when offered 
to men's consideration, is, before a distinct convic- 
tion of its truth, as real immoral depravity and dis- 
soluteness, as neglect of religious practice after 
such conviction ; so, active solicitude about it, and 
fair impartial consideration of its evidence before 
such conviction, is as really an exercise of a mo- 
rally right temper, as is religious practice after. 
Thus, that religion is not intuitively true, but 9, 
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matter of deduction and inference ; that a convic- 
tion of iti9 truth is not forced upon every one, but 
left to he, by some, collected with heedful attention 
to premises ; this as much constitutes religious pro- 
bation, as much affords sphere, scope, opportunity, 
for right and wrong behaviour, as any thing what- 
ever does. And their manner of treating this sub- 
ject, when laid before them, shows what is in theiy 
heart, and is an exertion of it. 

Secondly^ It appears to be a thing as evident, 
though it is not so much attended to, that if, upon 
conisideratipn of religion, the evidence of it should 
seem to any persons doubtful, in the highest sup- 
posable degree, even this doubtful evidence will, 
however, put them iiito a general state qf prcha- 
tiWi in the moral ' and religious sense. For, sup- 
pose a man to be really in doubt, whether such a 
person had not done him the greatest favour ; or, 
whether his whole temporal interest did not depend 
upon that person ; no one, who had any sense of 
gratitude and of prudence, could possibly consider 
himself in the same situation, with regard to such 
person, as if he had no such doubt. In truth, it 
is as just to say, that certainty and doubt are the 
same, as to say, the situations now mentioned 
would leave a man as entirely at liberty, in point of 
gratitude or prudence, as he would be, were he cer- 
tain he had received no favour from such person, 
or that he no way depended upon him. And thus, 
though the evidence of religion which is afforded 
to some men, should be little more than that they 
are given to see the system of Christianity, or re- 
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ligion in g^neral, to be supposable and credibLe, 
this ought in all reason to beget a serious practical 
apprehension that it may be true. And even this 
will afford matter of exercise, for religious suspense 
and deliberation, for moral resolution and self-go- 
vernment ; because the apprehension that religion 
may be true, does as really lay men under obliga- 
tions, as a full conviction that it is true. It gives 
occasion and motives to consid^ farther the impor- 
tant subject ; to preserve attentively upon their 
minds a general implicit sense that they may be 
under divine moral government, an awful solicitude 
about religion, whether natural or revealed. Such 
apprehension ought to turn men's eyes to every 
degreie of new light which may be had, from what- 
ever side it comes, and induce them to refrain, in 
the mean time, from all immoralities, and live in 
the conscientious practice of every common virtue. 
Especially are they bound to keep at the greatest 
distance from all dissolute profaneness ; for this the 
very nature of the case forbids ; and to treat with 
highest reverence a matter upon which their own 
whole interest and being, and jbhe fate of nature 
depends. This behaviour, and an active endeavour 
to maintain within themselves this temper, is the 
business, the duty, and the wisdom of those per- 
sons, who complain of the doubtfulness of religion ; 
is what they are under the most proper obligations 
to : Apd such behaviour is an exertion of, and has 
a tendency to improve in them/ that character, 
which the practice of all the several duties of reli- 
gion, from a full conviction of its truth, is an 
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exertion of» and has a tendency to improve in 
others ; others, I say, to whom God has afforded 
such conviction. Nay, considering the infinite 
importance of religibn, revealed as well as natural, 
I think it may be said in general, that whoever will 
weigh the matter thoroughly, may see there is not 
near so much difference as is commonly imagined, 
between what ought in reason to be the rule of 
life, to those persons who are fully convinced of its 
truth, and to those who have only a serious doubt- 
ing apprehension that it may be true. Their hopes, 
and fears, and obligations, will be in various de- 
grees; but, as the subject-matter of their hopes 
and fears is the same, so the subject-matter of their 
obligations, what they are^bound to do and to re- 
frain from, is not so very unlike. 

It is to be observed farther, that, from a charac* 
ter of understanding, or a situation of influence in 
the world, some persons have it in their power to 
do infinitely more harm or good, by setting an ex- 
ample of profaneness and avowed disregard to all 
religion, or, on the contrary, of a serious, though 
perhaps doubting, apprehension of its truth, and 
of a reverend regard to it under this doubtfulness, 
than they can do by acting well or ill in aU the 
common intercourses amongst mankind ; and con* 
sequently they are most highly accountable for a 
behaviour, which, they may easily foresee, is of 
such importance, and in which there is most plainly 
a right and a wrong ; even admitting the evidence 
of religion to be as doubtful as is pretended. 
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The ground of these observations, and that which 
renders them just and true, is, that doubting ne- 
cessarily implies some degree of evidence for that 
of which we doubt. For no person would be in 
doubt concerning the tmth of a number of facts so 
and so circumstanced, which should accidentally 
come into his thoughts, and of which he had no 
evidence at all. And though in the case of an even 
chance, and where consequently we were in doubt, 
we should in common language say, that we had 
no evidence at aU for either side ; yet that situation 
of things which renders it an even chance and no 
more, that such an event will happen, renders this 
case equivalent to all others, where there is such 
evidence on both sides of a question,^ as leaves the 
mind in doubt concerning the truth. Indeed, in 
all these cases, there is no more evidence on the 
one $ide than on the other; but there is (what is 
equivalent to) much more for either, than for the 
truth of a number of facts which come into one's 
thoughts at random. And thus, in all these cases, 
doubt as much presupposes evidence, lower degrees 
pf evidence, as belief presupposes higher, and cer- 
tainty higher still. Any one, who will a little at- 
tend to the nature of evidence, will easily carry this 
observation on, and see, that between no evidence 
at aU, and that degree of it which affords ground 
of doubt, there are as many intermediate degrees, as 
there are between that degree which is the ground 
of doubt, and demonstration. And, though we have 

* IntrodiJu;tiQn« 
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i^Qt faculti^ to distwguisb thei^e d^rees of evi- 
dence witih my wrt of ex^tn^ss^ yet, in pippor- 
ti^n B/s th^y are dispemed, tbey ought tq ini^uence 
PUT pr^tic^. For it 13 ^ real an iipperfpction in 
the inoral character, npt tq be influenced in prac- 
tice by a lower degree of evidence when discerned, 
93 it is in the unde]r8tanding, not to discern it. 
And as, in all subjects which men consider, they 
discern the lower as well as higher degrees of evi- 
dence, proportionably to their capacity of under- 
standing ; so, in practical subjects, they are influ- 
enced in practice by the lower as well as higher 
degrees of it, proportionably to their fairness ^nd 
honesty. And a^, in proportion to defects in the 
understanding, men are unapt to see lower degrees 
of evidence, are in danger of overlooking evidence 
when it is not glaring, and are easily imposed upon 
in such cases ; so, in proportion to the corruption 
of the heart, they seem capable of satisfying them- 
selves with having no regard in practice to evidence 
^l^nowledged real, if it be not overbearing. From 
these things it must fpllow* that doubting concern- 
ing religicwn implies such a degree of evidence fpr 
it, as, joined with the consideration of its impor- 
tance, unquestionably lays men under the obliga- 
tions before mentioned, to have a dutiful regard to 
it in all their behaviour. 

Thirdly 9 The diiBculties in which the eyidence 
of religion is involved, which some coniplain of, is 
no more a just ground of complfdnt» than the ex- 
ternal circumstances of temptation, which others 
are placed in ; or than difficulties in the practice 
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of it, after a ftill cohyiction of its trutib. Tenip- 
tations render our atate a more improving state of 
discipline* than it would be otherwise ; as they 
give occasion for a more attentive exercise of the 
virtuous principle, which confirms and strengthens 
it more than an easier or less attentive ex^xdse of 
it cx)uld. Now, speculative diflSoulties are, in this 
respect, of the very same nature with these external 
temptations. For the evidence of religion not apr 
pearing obvious, is, to some persons, a temptation 
to reject it, without any consideration at all ; and 
therefore requires such an attentive exercise of the 
virtuous principle, seriously to consider that evi- 
dence, as there would be no occasion for, but for 
such temptation. And the supposed doubtfulness 
of its evidence, after it has been in some sort con- 
sidered, affords opportunity to an unfair mind, of 
explaining away, and deceitfully hiding from itself, 
that evidence which it might see; and also for 
men's encouraging themselves in vice, from hopes 
of impuiiity , though they do clearly see thus much 
at least, that these hopes are imcertain: in like 
manner as the common temptation to many iur 
stances of folly, which end in temporal infamy and 
ruin, is the ground for hope of not being detected, 
and of escaping with impunity ; u e. the doubtful* 
ness of the proof beforehand, that such foolish be- 
haviour will thus end in infamy and ruin. On the 
contrary, supposed doubtfulness in "the evidence of 
religion calls for a more careful and attentive e^^ 

* Part i. chap. 5. 
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ercise of the virtuous principle, in fairly yielding 
themselves up to the proper influence of any real 
evidence, though doubtful ; and in practising con- 
scientiously all virtue, though under some uncer- 
tainty, whether the government in the universe may 
not possibly be such, as that vice may escape with 
impunity. And, in general, temptation, meaning 
by this word the lesser allurements to wtong, and 
difiKeulties in the discharge of our duty, as well as 
the greater ones ; temptation, I say, as such, and of 
every kind and degree, as it caUs forth some vir- 
tuous e£forts, additional to what would otherwise 
have been wanting, cannot but be an additional 
discipline and improvement of virtue, as well as 
probation of- it, in the other senses of that word,* 
So that the very same account is to be given, why 
the evidence of religion should be left in such a 
manner, as to require, in some, an attentive, soli- 
citous, perhaps painful, exercise of their imder- 
standing about it ; as why others should be placed 
in such circumstances, as that the practice of its 
common duties, after a full conviction of the truth 
of it, should require attention, solicitude, and pains : 
or. wby appearing doubtfulness should be permitted 
to aSPord matter of temptation to some ; as why ex- 
ternal difficulties and allurements should be per- 
mitted to afford matter of temptation to others. The 
same account also is to be given, why some ^ should 
be exercised with temptations of both these kinds, 
as why others should be exercised with the latter 



* Part i chap. 4. and, page 128. 
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in such very high degrees, *as some have been, par-i 
tienlarly as the primitive Christians were. 
4 Not does there appear any absurdity in suppos*- 
ingi that the spieculative difficulties in which the 
evidence of religiota is involved, may make even the 
principal part of some persons' trial. For, as the 
chief temptations of the generality of the worlds 
' al*e, the ordinary motives to injustice or unrestraint 
ed pleasure ; or to live in the neglect of religion 
from that frame of mind^ which renders many per^ 
sons almost without feeling is to any thing distant^ 
or which is not the object of their sienses ; so there 
are other persons without this shallowness of t^^ 
pei% persons of a deeper sense as to what is ihvisi^ 
bfe arid future, who not only see, but have a gene^ 
ral practical feeling, that whiEit is to come will be 
present, and that thihgs are not less real for their 
not being the objects of sense; and who, from 
their natural constitution of body and of temper, 
and from their external condition, may have smaU 
temptations to behave ill, small difficulty in be- 
having well, in the common course of lifei Now, 
when these latter persons have a distinct, full con« 
yietion of the truth of religion, without any pos- 
sible doubts or difficulties^ the practice of it is to 
them unavoidable, unless they will do a constant 
violence to their own minds ; and religion is scarce 
any more a discipline to them, than it is to crea- 
tures in a state of perfection. Yet these persons 
may possibly stand in need of moral discipline and 
exercise in a higher degree, than they would have 
by such an easy practice of religion. Or it may 
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be. requisite^ for reasons unknown to ua, that they 
should give some further manifestation* what is 
their moral character, to the creation of 6od, thaa 
such a {Practice of it would be. Thus, in the great 
variety of religious situations in which men are 
placed, what constitutes, what chiefly and pecu- 
liarly constitutes the probation, in all senses, of 
some persons, may be the difficulties in which the 
eridence of religion is involved ; and their princi- 
pal and distinguished trial may be, how they will 
behave under and with respect to these difficulties* 
Circumstances iti men's situation in their temporal 
capacity, analogous in good measure to this, re* 
specting religion, are to be observed. We find, 
some persons are placed in such a situation in the 
world, as that their chief difficulty, with regard to 
conduct^ is not the doing what is jj^rudent when it 
is known ; for this, in numberless cases, is as easy 
as the contrary : but to some, the principal exer- 
tnse is, recollection, and being upon their guard 
against deceits, the deceits, suppose, of those about 
them ; against false appearances of reason and pru- 
dence. To persons in some situations, the princi* 
pal exercise, with respect to conduct, is attention, 
in order to inform themselves what is proper, what 
is reaUy the reasonable and prudent part to act. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, 
that-men's dissatisfaction with the evidence of re- 
ligion, is not owing to their neglects or prejudices ; 
it must be added, on the other hand, in all com- 
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xxxoii reason, and as what the truth of the case 
plamly requires should be added, that such dissa- 
tisfaction possibly may be owing to those, possibly 
may be men's own fault. For, 

If there are any persons, who never set them- 
selves heartily, and in earnest, to be informed in 
religion ; if there are any, who secretly wish it tosty 
not prove true, and are less attentive to evidence 
than to difficulties, and more to objections than to 
what is said in answer to them ; these persons will 
scarce be thought in a likely way of seeing the evi- 
dence of religion, though it were most certainly 
true, and capable of being ever so fully proved. 
If any accustom themselves to consider this subject 
usually in the way of mirth and sport ; if they at- 
tend to forms and representations, and inadequate 
manners of expression, instead of the I'eal things 
intended by them, (for signs often can be no more 
than inadequately expressive of the things signifi- 
ed ;) or if they substitute human errors in the room 
of divine truth ; why may not all, or any of these 
things, hinder some men from seeing that evidence 
which really is seen by others ; as a like turn of 
mind, with respect to matters of common specula- 
tion and practice, does, we find by experience, hin- 
der them from attaining that knowledge and right 
understanding, in matters of common speculation 
and practice, which more fair and attentive minds 
attain to ? And the effect will be the same, whether 
their neglect of seriously considering the evidence 
of religion, and their indirect behaviour with regard 
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to it^ procieed from mere carelessness, or from the 
grosser vices ; or whether it be owing to this, that 
forms^ and figurative manners of expression, as well 
as errors, administer Occasions of ridicule, when 
the things intended, and the truth itself , would not. 
M^n may indulge a ludicrous turn so far, as to lose 
aU selisi^ of conduct and prudence in worldly af- 
fairs, and even, as it seems, to imptor their faculty 
of reaton* And in general, levity, carelesshess, pas- 
sion, and prejudice^ do hinder us from being right- 
ly informed^ with respect to common thingls ; and 
they may^ in like manner, and perhaps in some 
farther providential manner^ tnth respect to moral 
and religious subjects ; may hinder evidence from 
being laid before us, and from being seen when it 
is. The Scripture* does declare, " that every one 
shall not understand." And it makes no di£Perence 
by what providential conduct this comes to pass ; 
whether the evidence of Christianity was, original- 
ly and with design, put and left so, as that those 
who are desirous of evading moral obligations, 
should not see it, and that honest-minded persons 

* Dan. xii. 10. See also Isa. xxix. 13, 14. Matt. vi. 25. and 
xi. 25. and xiii. 11, 12. John iii. 9* John v. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
and 2 Cor. iv. 4. 2 Tim. iii. 15. ; and that affectionate, as well 
as authoritative admonition, so very many times inculcated, '' He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear." Grotius saw so strong^iy 
the thing intended in these and other passages of Scripture of the 
like sense, as to say, that the proof given us o^ Christianity was 
less than it might have been, for this very purpose : Ut ita sermo 
Evangdn tanquam lapis essel Lydius ad quern ingenia sanabiUa 
€xplorareniur. De Ver. R. C. L. 2. towards the end. 
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should ; or whether it comes to pass by any other 
meanSi. 

Farther : The general proof of natural religion 
and of Christianity, does, I think, lie level to com- 
mon men ; even those, the greatest part of whose 
time, from childhood to old age, is taken up with 
providing, for themselves and their families, the 
common conveniences, perhaps necessaries of life ; 
those, I mean, of this rank, who ever think at all* 
of asking after proof, or attending to it. Common 
men, were they as much in earnest about religion 
as about their temporal affairs, are capable of being 
convinced upon real evidence, that there is a Grod 
who governs the world ; and they feel themselves 
to be of a nioral nature, and accountable creatures. 
And as Christianity entirely falls in with this their 
natural sense of things ; so they are capable, not 
only of being persuaded, but of being made to see, 
that there is evidence of miracles wrought in at* 
testation of it, and many appearing completions of 
prophecy. But though this proof is real and con- 
clusive, yet it is liable to^ objections, and may be 
run up into difficulties ; which, however, persons 
who are capable^ not only of talking of, but of 
really seeing, are capable also of seeing through ; 
i. e. not'of clearing up and answering them, so as 
to satisfy their curiosity, for of such knowledge 
we are not capable with respect to any one thing 
in nature ; but capable of seeing that the proof is 
not lost in these difficulties, or destroyed by these 
objections. But then a thorough examination into 
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religion, with regard to these objections, which 
cannot be the business of every man, is a matter 
of pretty large compass, and from the nature of 
it, requires some knowledge, as well as time and 
attention, to see how the evidence comes out, 
upon balancing one thing with another, and what, 
upon the whole, is the amount of it Now, if per- 
sons who have picked up these objections from 
others, and take for granted they are of weight, 
upon the word of those from whom they received 
them, or, by often retailing of them, come to see, 
or fancy they see, them to be of weight, will not 
prepare themselves for such an examination, with 
a competent degree of knowledge ; or will not give 
that time and attention to the subject, which, 
fram the nature of it, is necessary for attaining 
such information : in this case, they mmst remain 
in doubtfulness, ignorance, or error ; in the same 
way as they must, with regard to common sciences, 
and matters of common life, if they neglect the 
necesssu*y means of being infomied in them. 

But still, perhaps, it will be objected, that if a 
prince or common master were to send directions 
to a servant, he would take care, that they should 
always bear the certain marks who they came from, 
and that their sense should be always plain ; so as 
that there should be no possible doubt, if he could 
help it, concerning the authority or meaning of 
them. Now, the proper answer to all this kind of 
objections is, that, wherever the fallacy lies, it is 
even certain we cannot argue thus with respect to 
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Him who is the govamor of the world ; and pw« 
ticularly, that he does not aifofd us such informa-' 
tion, with respect to our temporal affairs and inte^ 
rests, as experience abundantly shows. However, 
there is a full answer* to this objection, from the 
very nature of religion. For, the reason why a 
prince would give his directions in this plain man- 
ner, is, that he absolutely desires suck an external 
action should be done, without concerning himself 
with the motive or principle upon which it is done r 
i» e. he regards only the external event, or the 
thing's being done, and not at all, properly speak-* 
ing, the doing of it, or the actimi« Whereas the 
whole of morality and religion consistifng merely in 
action itself, there is no sort of parallel betweesa 
the cases. But if the prince be supposed to regard 
only the action ; i. e. only to desire to exercise^ or 
in any sense prove, the imderstanding or loyalty 
of a servant^ he would not always give his orders 
in sudi a plain manner. It may be proper to add, 
that the wiU of God, respecting morality and reH* 
gion, may be considered, either as absolute^ or as 
only conditional If it be absolute, it can only be 
thus, that we should act virtuously in such given 
drcumstances ; not that we should be brought to 
act so, by his changing of our circumstances. And 
if God's will be thus absolute, then it is in our 
power, in the highest and strictest sense, to do or 
to contradict his will; which is a most weighty 
consideration. Or his will may be considered only 
as conditional,— that if we act so and so, we shall 
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be rewarded; if otherwisej punished: of which 
conditional will of the Author of nature, the whole 
constitution of it affords most certain instances. 

Upon the whole : That we are in a state of reli- 
gion necessarily implies, that we are in a state of 
probation : And the credibility of our being at all 
in such a state being admitted^ there seems no pe* 
culiar difficulty in supposing our probation to be, 
just as it is, in those respects which are above ob- 
jected against. There seems no pretence from the 
reason of the things to say^ that the trial cannot 
equitably be any thing, but whether persons will 
act suitably to certain information, or such as ad- 
mits no room for doubt; so as that there oati be 
no danger of miscarriage, but either from their not 
attending to what they certainly know, or from over- 
bearing passion hurrying them on to act contrary 
to it. For^ since ignorance and doubt afFo]:d scope 
for probation in all senses, as reaHy as intuitive 
conviction or certainty ; and since the two former 
are to be put to the same account as difficulties in 
practice ; men's moral probation may also be, whe- 
ther they will take due care to inform thei^selves 
by impartial consideration, and afterwards whether 
they will act as the case requires, upon the evidence 
whioh they have, however doubtful. And this, we 
find by experience^ is frequently our probation,* 
in our temporal capacity. For the information 
which we want, with regard to our worldly interests, 

* Pages 48. 282. 286, 287- 
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is by no means always given us of course, without 
any care of our own. And we are greatly liable to 
self-deceit from inward secret prejudices, and also 
to the deceits of others. So that to be able to judge 
what is the prudent part, often requites much and, 
difficult consideration. Then, after we have judged 
the very best we can, the evidence upon which we 
must act, if we will live and act at aU, is perpetually 
doubtful to a very high degree. And the consti-f 
tution and course of the world in fact is such, as 
that want of impartial consideration what we have 
to do, and venturing upon extravagant courses, be- 
cause it is doubtful what will be the consequence, 
are often naturally, i. e. providentially, altogether 
as fatal; as misconduct occasioned by heedless in^ 
attention to what we certainly know, or disregard, 
ing it from overbearing passion. 

Seyeral of the observations here made may well 
seem strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good 
men. But if the persons for whose sake they are 
made, think so ; persons who object as above, and 
throw off all regard to religion under pretence of 
want of evidence ; I desire them to consider again 
whether their thinking so, be owing to any thing 
unintelligible in these observations, or to their own 
not having such a sense of religion and serious so- 
licitude about it, as even their state of scepticism 
does in all reason require ? It ought to be forced 
upon the reflection of these persons, that our na- 
ture and condition necessarily require us, in the 
daily course of life, to act upon evidence much 
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lowf r than what is commonly called probable ; to 
giaard, not only against what we fully believe will, 
but also against what we think it supppsable may, 
happen ; and to engage in pursuits whai the pro- 
bability \% greatly againist success, if it be credible 
that possibly we may succeed in them. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the particular Evidence for Christianity. 

The presumptions against revelation, and objec- 
tions against the general scheme of Christianity, 
and particular things relating to it, being remov- 
ed, there remains to be considered, what positive 
evidence we have for the truth of it : chiefly in 
order to see, what the analogy of nature suggests 
with regard to that evidence, aaid the objections 
against it ; or to see what is, and is allowed to be, 
the plain natural rule of judgment and of action^ 
in our temporal concerns, in cases where we have 
the same kind of evidence, and the same kind of 
objections against it, that we have in the case be- 
fore us. 

Now, in the evidence of Christianity, there seem 
to be several things of great weight, not reducible 
to the head, either of miracles, or the completion 
of prophecy, in the common acceptation of the 
words. But these two are its direct and funda- 
mental proofs; and those other things, however 
considerable they are, yet ought never to be urg- 
ed apart from its direct proofs, but always to be 
joined with them. Thus the evidence of Chris- 
tianity wiU be a long series of things, reaching, as 
it seems, frcwn the beginning of the world to the 
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present time, of great variety and compass, taking 
in both the direct, and also the collateral proofs, 
and making up, all of them together, one argu- 
ment ; the conviction arising from which kind of 
proof may be compared to what they call the ef- 
Ject in architecture or other works of art ; a result 
from a great number of things so and so disposed, 
and taken into one view. I shall therefore, firsts 
make some observations relating to miracles, and 
the appearing completions of prophecy ; and con- 
sider what analogy suggests, in answer to the 
objections brot^ght against this evidence. And^ 
secondly^ I shall endeavour to give some account 
oi the general argument now mentioned, consist- 
ing both of the direct and collateral evidence^ 
considered as making up one argument : this be- 
inff the kind of proof, upon which we determine 
„L que^om I difflcTty eonceming common 
facts, alleged to have happened, or seeming like- 
ly to happen ; especially questions relating to con- 
duct. 

Firsts I shall make some observations upon the 
direct proof of Christianity from miracles and pro- 
phecy,, and upon the objections alleged against it. 

I. Now, the following observaK;ion$, relating to 
the historical evidence of miracles ^vrought in 
attestation of Christianity, appear to be. of great 
weight. 

1. The Old Testament affords us the same histo- 
rical evidence of the miracles of Moses and of the 
prophets, as of the common civil history of Moses 
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and the kings of Israel;- or» as of the afiairs of 
the Jewish nation. And the Gk)spels and the 
Acts afford us the same historical, evidence of the 
-miracles of Christ and the Apostles, as of the 
common matters related in them. This, indeed, 
could not have been afiBrmed by any reasonable 
man, if the authors of these books, like many other 
historians, had appeared to make an entertaining 
manner of writing their aim ; though they had in- 
terspersed miracles in their works, at proper dis- 
tances, and upon proper occasions. These might 
have animated a dull relation, amused the reader, 
and engaged his attention. And the same account 
would naturally have been given of them, as of the 
speeches and descriptions of such authors ; the same 
account, in a manner, as is to be given, why the 
poets make use of wonders pnd prodigies. But the 
facts, both miraculous and natural, in Scripture, 
are related in plain unadorned narratives ; and both 
of them appear, in all t^peets, to stand upon the 
same foot of historical evidence. Farther : Some 
parts of Scripture, containing an account of mira- 
cles fuUy sufficient to prove the truth of Christian- 
ity, are quoted as genuine, from the age in which 
they are said to be written, down to the present; 
and no other parts of them, material in the present 
question, are omitted to be quoted in such manner, 
as to afford any sort of proof of their not being 
genuine. And, as common history, when called in 
question in any instance, may often be greatly 
confirmed by contemporary or subsequent events 
jnore known and acknowledged ; and as the com*- 
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mon Scripture history, like many others, is thus 
confirmed ; so likewise is the miraculous histc^ oi 
it, not only in particular instances, but in general. 
For, the establishment of the Jewish and Christian 
Xeligions^ which were events contemporary with the 
miracles related to be wrought in attestation of 
both, or subsequent to them, these events are just 
what we should have expected, upon supposition 
JKXich miracles were really wrought to attest the 
truth of those religions. These miracles are a sa*> 
tJ3factory account of those events ; of which no 
oth^ satUfactory aceount can be givai, nor any 
nccount at all, but what is imaginary merely and in- 
vented. It is to be added, that the most obvious, 
the most easy and direct account of this history, 
how it came to be written and to be received in the 
world, as. a true history, is, that it really is so; 
nor can any other account of it be easy and direct. 
Now, though an account, not at all obvious, but 
very far-fetched and indirect, may indeed be, and 
often is, the true account of a matter ; yet, it can- 
not be admitted on the authority of its being as- 
serted. Mere guess, supposition, and possibility, 
when opposed to historical evidence, prove no- 
thing, but that historical evidence is not demcm- 
strative. 

Now, the just consequence from all thi$» I think, 
is, that the Scripture history, in general, is to be 
admitted as an authentic genuine history, tiU some- 
what positive be alleged sufficient to invalidate it. 
But no man will deny the consequence to be, that it 
cannot be rejected, or thrown by as of no authority. 
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till it can be proved to be of none ; even though 
the evidence now mentioned for its authority were 
doubtful. This evidence may be confronted by 
historical evidence on the other side, if there he 
any ; or general incredibility in the things related, 
or inconsistence in the, general turn of tjie history, 
would prove it to be of no authority. But since, 
upon the face of the mattar, upon a first and gene* 
ral view, the appearance is, that it is an authentic 
history, it cannot be determined to be fictitious 
without some proof that it is so. And the foUow^ 
ing observations, in support of these and coincident 
with them, will greatly confirm the historical evi. 
dence for the truth of Christianity. 

2. The Epistles of St Paul, fropa the nature of 
epistolary writing, and moreover, from several of 
them being written^ not to particular persons, but 
to churches, carry in them evidences of their be- 
ing genuine, beyond what can be, in mere histo* 
rical narrative, left to the world at large. This 
evidence, joined with that whidi they have in com^ 
mon with the rest of the New Testament, seems not 
to leave so much as any particular pretence for de- 
nying their genuineness, considered as an ordinaFjr 
matter of fact, or of criticism : I say, particular 
pretence for denying it ; because any single fact, 
of such a kind and such antiquity, may have gene- 
ra doubts raised conoeming it, from the very 
nature of human afiairs and human testimony. 
There is also to be mentioned, a distinct and par- 
ticular evidence of the genuineness of the epistle 
chiefly referred to here, the first to thejCorinthians ; 
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from the manner in which it is quoted by Clemens 
RomanuSf in an epistle of his own to that church.* 
Now, these epistles afford a proof of Christianity, 
detached from all others, which is, I think, a thing 
of weight ; and also a proof of a nature and kind 
peculiar to itself. For, 

In them the author declares, that he received the 
gospel in general, and the institution of the com- 
mimion in particular, not from the rest of the apos- 
tles, or jointly together with them, but alone from 
Christ himself;, whom he declares, Ukewise con- 
formably to the history in the Acts, that he saw 
after his ascension.f So that the testimony of St 
Paul is to be considered, as detached from that of 
the rest of the apostles. 

And he declares farther, that he was endued with 
a power of working miracles, as what was publicly 
known to those very people ; speaks of frequent and 
great variety of miraculous gifts, as then subsisting 
in those very churches to which he was writing ; 
which he was reproving for several irregularities ; 
and where he had personal opposers : He mentions 
these gifts incidentally, in the most easy manner, 
and without effort ; by way of reproof to those who 
had them, for their indecent use of them ; and by 
way of depreciating them, in comparison of moral 
virtues. In short, he speaks to these churches of 
these miraculous powers, in the manner wxy one 
would speak to another of a thing, which was as 

^ Clem. Rom. Ep. I. c. 4?. 

t Gal. i. 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c. 1 Cor. xv. S, 
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familiar, and as much Hnown in common to them 
both, as any thing in the world** And this^ as 
hath been observed by several persons, is surely a 
very considerable thing. 

3. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that 
Christianity offered itself to the world, and de- 
manded to be received, upon the allegation, i. e^ 
as unbelievers would speak, upon the pretence of 
miracles, publicly wrought to attest the truth of ' 
it, in such an age ; and that it was actually receiv* 
ed by great numbers in that very age, and upon 
the professed belief of the reality of these miracles^ 
And Christianity, including the dispensation of the 
Old Testament, seems distinguished by this from 
aU other religions. I mean, that this does not ap- 
pear to be the case with i*egard to any other : For 
surely it will not be supposed to lie upoii any per- 
son, to prove, by positive historical evidence, that 
it was not. It does in no sort appear that Maho- 
metanism was first received in the world upon the 
foot of supposed miracles,f i. e. public ones : for, 
as revelation is itself miraculous, all pretence to it 
must necessarily imply some pretence of miracles. 
And it is a known fact, that it was immediately, 
at the very first, propagated by other means. And 
as particular institutions, whether ' in paganism or 
popery, said to be confirmed by miracles after 
those institutions had obtained, dre not to the pur- 

* Rom. XV. 19. 1 Cor. xii. 8, Q, 10—28, &c. and chap. xiii. 

1, 2. 8. and the. whole xivth chap. 2 Cor. xii. 12, 13. Gal. iii. 

2. 5. 

t See the Koran, chap. xiii. and chap. xvii. 
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pose ; so, were there what might be called histori- 
cal proof, that any of them were introduced by a 
supposed divine command, believed to be attei^d 
by miracles, these would not be in any wise pa- 
rallel. For single things of this sort are easy to be 
accounted for, after parties are formed, and have 
power in their hands ; and the leaders of them are 
in veneratioii with the multitude ; and political in- 
terests are blended with religious claims, and reli- 
gious distinctions. But before any thing of this 
kind, for a few persons, and those of the lowest rank, 
all at once, to bring over such great numbers to a 
new religion, and get it to be received upon the 
particular evidence of miracles ; this is quite an- 
other thing. And I think it will be allowed by 
any fair adversary, that the fact now mentioned, 
taking in all the circumstances of it, is peculiar to 
the Christian religion. However, the inct itself 
is allowed, that Christianity obtained, i. e. was 
professed to be received in the world, upon th© 
belief of mirades, immediately in the age in which 
it is said those miracles were wrought : or that this 
is what its first converts would have alleged, as the 
reason for their embracing it. Now, certainly it 
is not be supposed, that such numbers of men, 
in the most distant parts of the world, should for- 
sake the rigligiori of their country, in which they 
had been educated ; separate themselves from their 
friends, particularly in their festival shows and 
solemnities, to which the common people are so 
greatly addicted, and which were of a nature to 
engage^ them much more than any thing of that 
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sort amongst us; and embrace a religion, which 
could not but expose them to many inconvenien- 
ces, and indeed must have been a giving up the 
world in a great degree, even from the very first, 
and before the empire engaged in form against 
them : it cannot be supposed, that such numbers 
shotdd make so great, and, to say the least, so in- 
convenient a diange in their whole institution of 
life, unless they were really convinced of the truth 
of those miracles, upon the knowledge or belief of 
whidi they professed to make it. And it will, I 
suppose, readily be acknowledged, that the gene- 
rality of the first converts to Christianity must 
have believed them ; that as, by becoming Chris- 
tians, they declared to the world they were satis- 
fied of the truth of those miracles, so this declara- 
tion was to be credited. And this their testimony 
is the same kind of evidence for those miracles, as 
if they had put it in writing, and these writings 
had come down to us. And it is real evidence, be- 
cause it is of facts, which they had capacity and 
fuU opportunity to inform themselves of. It is also 
distinct from the direct or express historical evi- 
dence, though it is of the samq kind ; and it would 
be allowed to be distinct in all cases. For, were a 
fact expressly related by one or more ancient his- 
torians, and disputed in after ages ; that this fact 
is acknowledged to have been believed, by great 
numbers of the age in which the historian says it 
was done, would be allowed an additional proof of 
such fact, quite distinct from the express testimony 
of the historian. The credulity of mankind is ac- 
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knowledged, and the suspicions of mankind ought 
to be acknowledged too ; and their backwardness^ 
even to believe, and greater still to practise, what 
makes against their interest. And it must parti* 
cularly be remembered, that education, and preju- 
dice, and authority, were against Christianity, in 
tUfe age I am speaking of. So that the immediate 
conversion of such numbers, is a real presumption 
of somewhat more than human in this matter : I 
say presumption, for it is not alleged as a proof, 
alone and by itself. Nor need any one of the 
things mentioned in this chapter be considered a$ 
a proof by itself ; and yet all of them together may 
be one of the strongest. 

Upon the whole : As there is large historical evi- 
dence, both direct and circumstantial, of miracles 
wrought in attestation of Christianity, collected by 
those who have writ upon the subject ; it lies upon 
unbelievers to show, why this evidence is not to 
be credited. This way of speaking is, I- think, 
just, and what persons who write in defence of rcf- 
ligion naturally fall into. Yet, in a matter of such 
unspeakable importance, the proper question is, 
not whom it lies upon, according to the rules of 
argument, to maintain or confute objections ; but, 
whether there really are any, against this evidence, 
sufficient, in reason, to destroy the credit of it ? 
However, unbelievers seem to take upon them the 
part oftshowing that there are. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic peo- 
ple, in diiferent ages and countries, expoae^ them- 
selves to the same difficulties which the primitive 
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Christians did; and are ready to give up their 
lives, for the most idle foUies imaginable. But it 
is not very clear, to what purpose this objection is 
brought. For every one, surely, in every case> 
must distinguish between opinions and facts. And 
though testimony is no proof of enthusiastic opi- 
nions, or of any opinions at all ; yet, it is allowed, 
in all other eases, to be a proof of fkcts. And a 
person's laying down his life in attestation of facts 
or of opinions, is the strongest proof of his believ- 
ing them. And if the apostles and their contem- 
poraries did believe the facts, in attestation of 
which they exposed themselves to sufferings and 
death, this their belief, ot rather knowledge, must 
be a proof of those facts ; for they were such as 
came under the observation of their senses^ And 
though it is not of equal weight, yet it is of weight, 
that the martyrs of the next age, notwithstanding 
they were not eye-witnesses of those facts, as were 
the apostles and their contemporaries, had, how- 
ever, full opportunity to inform themselves, whe- 
ther they were true or not, and give equal proof of 
their believing them to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the 
evidence of testimony even for facts, in matters 
relating to religion ; some seem to think, it totally 
and absolutely destroys the evidence of testimony 
upon this subject. And, indeed, the powers of 
enthusiasm, and of diseases, too, which operate in 
a like nianner, are very wonderful, in particular 
instances. But if great numbers of men, not ap- 
pearing in any peculiar degree weak, nor under 

u 
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aby peculiar suspicion of negligence^ affirm tHiat 
they isaw and heard such things plainly with their 
eyes and their ears, and are admitted to be in ear^ 
nest ; such testimony is evidence of the strongest 
kind we can have, for any matter of fact. Yet, 
possibly it may be overcome, strong as it is, by 
ihcredibility in the things thus attested, or by con^- 
trary testimony. And in an instance where one 
thought it was so overcome, it might be just to 
consider, how far such evidence could be account- 
ed for by enthusiasm ; for it seems as if no other 
imaginable account were to be given of it. But 
till such incredibility be shown, or contrary testi'- 
mony produced, it cannot surely be expected^ thdt 
so far-fetched, so indirect and wonderful an ao- 
bount pf 9uch testimony, as that of enthusiasm 
must be ; ah account so strange, that the general^ 
ity of mankind can scarce be made to understand 
what is meant by it ; it cannot, I say, be exped> 
ed, that such account wiU be iadmitted of such evi*. 
deAce, whto there is this direct, e^sy, and obvious 
account of it, that people really j^w and heard a 
thing not incredible, which they afiSrm sincerdy, 
and with fuU assurance, they did see and Hear. 
Granting, then, that enthusiasm is not (stricUy 
speaking) an absurd, but a possible account of 
such testimony, it is manifest t^)tat the very men^ 
tion of it goes upon the previous suppositioti, that 
the things so attested are incredible ; and there- 
fote need not be considered, till they are shown to 
be so. Much less need it be conafidered, after the 
ecmtrary has been proved. And I think it has 
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been proved, to full satisfaction, that there its no 
incredibility in a revelation, in general^ or in such 
an ome as the Christian in particular. However^ 
as religion is supposed peculiarly liable to enthu- 
siasm, it may just be observed, that prejudices al- 
most without number and without name^ romance^ 
affectation, humour, a desire to engs^ attention 
€X to surprise, the party-spirit, custom, little com* 
petitions, unaccountable likings and dislikings ; 
tiiese influence men strongly in comm(Hi matters* 
And as these prejudices are often scarce known or 
reflected upon by the persons themselves who are 
influenced by them, they are to be considered as 
influences of a like kind to enthusiasm. Yet hu- 
man testimony in common matters i« naturally and 
justly believed notwithstanding. 

It is intimated farther, in a more refined way of 
observation, that though it shmild be proved, that 
the apostles and. first Christians could not, in some 
respects, be decdved themselves, and, in other re- 
spects, cannot be thought to have intended to im- 
pose upon the world, yet, it will not fdlow, that 
their general testimony is to be believed, though 
truly handed down to us ; because they might stilji 
in part, L e. in other respects, t>e decdlved theaa^- 
selves, and in part also designedly impose upon 
others ; which, it is added, is a thing very credible, 
from that mixture of real enthui^sm, and real 
knavery, to be met with in the same diaracters. 
And, I must confess, I think the matter of fstet - 
contained in this observation upon mankind, is not 
to be denied ; and that somewhat very much a-kin 
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td it, is often supposed in Scripture as a very com- 
toon case, and most severely reproved. But it 
were to have been expected, that persons capable 
of applying this observation as applied in the ob- 
jectionj might also frequently have met with thef 
like mijted character, in instances where religion 
was quite out of the case. The thing plainly is, 
that mankind are naturally endued with reason, or 
a capacity of distinguishing betweai truth and 
falsehood ; and as naturally they are endued with 
veracity, or a regard to truth in what they say : 
but from many occasions, they are liable tp be pre- 
judiced, and biassed, and dedeived theihselves, and 
capable of intending to deceive others, in every 
different degree; insomuch that, as we are all 
liable to be deceived by prejudice, so likewise it 
seems to be not an uncommon thing, for persons, 
who, from their regard to truth, would hot invent 
a lie entirely without any foundation at all, to pro- 
pagate it with heightening circumstances, after it 
is once invented and set a-going. And others, 
though they would not propagate a lie, yet, which 
is a lower degree of falsehood, will let it pass with- 
out contradiction. But, notwithstanding aU this, 
human testimony remains still a natural ground of 
assent ; and this assent, a natural principle of ac^ 
tion. 

It is objected farther, that however it has hap- 
pened, the j^^ is, that mankind have, in different 
ages, been strangely deluded with pretences to 
miracles and wonders. But it is by ho means to 
be admitted, that they have been oftener^ oi* are at 
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all more liable to be deceived by these pretences, 
than by others. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable de<. 
gree of historical evidence for miracles, -^hich are 
on all hands, acknowledged to be fabulous. But 
suppose there were even the like histqriqal evidence 
, for these, to what there is for those alleged in proof 
of Christianity, which yet is in no wise allowed, 
but suppose this ; the consequence would not be, 
that the evidence of the latter is not to be admitted. 
Nor is there a man in the world who, in common 
cases, "Would conclude thus. For what would such 
a conclusion really amount to but this, that evi- 
dence confuted by contrary evidence, or any way 
overbalanced, destroys the credibility of other evir 
dence, neither confuted, nor overbalj^nced ? To 
argue, that because there is, if there were, like 
evidence from testimony, for miracles acknow- 
ledged false, as for those in attestation of Christia- 
nity, therefore the evidence in the latter case is not 
to be credited ; this is the same as to argue, that if 
two men of equally good reput^tipp had given evi- 
dence in different cases no way connected, and 
one of them had been convicted of perjury, this 
confuted the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation 
that human creatures are so liable to be deceived, 
from enthusiasm in religion, and principles equiva- 
lent to enthusiasm ii^ common matters, and in both 
from negligence ; and that they are so capable of 
dishonestly endeavouring to deceive others ; this 
does indeed weaken the evidence of testimony in 
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all cases, but does not destroy it in any. And 
these things will appear, to different men, to wea- 
ken the evidence of testimony, in different de- 
grees : in degrees proportionable to the observap- 
tions they have made, or the notions they have any 
way taken up, concerning the weakness, and n^li- 
gence, and dishonesty of mankind ; or concerning 
the powers of enthusiasm, an4 prejudices equiva- 
lent to it. But it seems to me, that pec^le do not 
know what they say, who affirm these things to 
destroy the evidence from testimony, which we 
have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing can 
destroy the evidence' of testimony in any case, but 
a proof or probability, that persons are not compe- 
tent judges of the facts to which they give testi- 
mony ; or that they are actually under some indi- 
rect influence in giving it, in such particular case. 
Till this be made out, the fiatural laws of human 
actions require, that testimony be admitted. It 
can never be sufficient to overthrow direct histo- 
rical evidence, indolently to say, that there are so 
many prindples, from whence men are liable to be 
deceived themselves and disposed to deceive others, 
especially in matters of religion, that one knows 
not what to believe. And it is surprising persons 
can help reflecting, that this very manner of speak- 
ing supposes, they are not satisfied that there is 
nothing in the evidence, of which they speak thus; 
or that they can avoid observing, if they do make 
this reflection, that it is, on such a subject, a very 
material one.* 

* See the foregoing chapter. 
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And over against all these objections^ is to be 
set the importance of Christianity^ as what must 
have engaged the attention of its first converts^ so 
as to have rendered them less liable to be deceived 
from carelessness, than they would in common 
matters; and likewise the strong obligations to 
veracity, which their religion laid them under : so 
that the first and most obvious presmnption is, that 
they could not be deceived themselves, nor would 
deceive others. And this presumption, in this de« 
gree, is peculiar to the testimony we have been 
considering. 

In argument, assertions are nothing in them- 
selves, and have an air of positiveness, which some- 
times is not very easy : yet they are necessary, and 
necessary to be repeated, in order to connect a 
discourse, and distinctly to lay before the view of 
the reader, what is proposed to be proved, and 
what is left as proved. Now> the conclusion from 
the foregoing observations is, 1 think, beyond all 
doubt, this : that unbelievers must be forced to ad- 
mit the external evidence for Christianity, t . e. the 
proof of miracles wrought to attest it, to be of real 
weight and very considerate ; though they cannot 
allow it to be sufficient, to convince them oi the 
reality of those miracles. And as they must, Vk 
aU reason, admit this, so it seems to me, that upon 
consideration they would, in fact, admit it ; those 
of them, I mean, who know any thing at all of the 
matter : in like manner as persons, in many cases, 
own, they see strong evidence from testimony,' for 
the truth of things, which yet they cannot be con- 
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vinced are true ; cases, suppose, where there is con- 
trary testhnony, or things which they think, whe- 
ther with or without reason, to be incredible. But 
there is no testimony contrary to that which we 
have been considering ; and it has been fully prov- 
ed, that there is no incredibility in Christianity in 
general, or in any part of it. 

II. As to the evidence for Christianity from pro- 
phecy, I shall only make some few general obser- 
vations, which are suggested by the analogy of 
nature ; i. e. by the acknowledged natural rules of 
judging in- common matters, concerning evidence 
of a like kind to this from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part 
of a prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate 
the proof of foresight, arising from the appearing 
completion of those other parts which are under- 
stood. For the case is evidently the same,- as if 
those parts, which are not understood, were lost, 
or not written at all, or written in an unknown 
tongue. Whether this observation be commonly 
attended to or not, it is so evident, that one can 
scarce bring one's self to set down an instance in 
common matters, to exemplify it. However, sup- 
pose a writing, partly in cypher, and partly in plai^ 
words at length, and that, in the part one under- 
stood, there appeared mention qf several known 
facts ; it would nev^ come into any man's thoughts 
to imagine, that if he understood the whole, per- 
haps he might find, that those facts were not, in 
reality, known by the writer. Indeed, both in 
thi§ example, and the thing intended to be exem- 
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plified by it, our not understanding the whole (the 
whole, suppose, of a sentence or a paragraph) might 
sometimes occasion a doubt, whether one under- 
stood th0 literal meaning of such a part ; but this 
comes under another consideration, 

For the same reason, though a man should be 
incapable, for want of learning, or opportunities 
of inquiry, or from not having turned his studies 
this way, even so much as to judge, whether par-! 
ticular prophecies hav^ been throughout complete-; 
ly fulfilled ; yet he may see, in general, that they 
have been fulfilled to such a deirree, as, upon very 
good ground, to be convinced of foresight more 
than human in such prophecies, and of such events 
being intended by them. For the same reason also, 
though, by means of . the deficiencies in dvil his- 
tory, and the different accounts of historians, the 
most learned should not be able to make out to sa- 
tisfaction, that such parts of the prophetic history 
have been minutely and throughout fulfilled ; yet 
a very strong proof of foresight may arise, from 
that general completion of them which is made 
out ; as much proof of foresight, perhaps, as the 
Giver of prophecy intended should ever be afforded 
by such parts of prophecy, 

2. A long series of prophecy being applicable to 
such and such events, is itself a proof, that it was 
intended of them ; as the rules, by which we na-. 
turally judge and determine, in common cases pa- 
rallel to this, will show. This observation I make 
in answer to the common objection against the ap- 
plication of the prophecies, that considering each 
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of them distinctly by itself » it does not at all ap-* 
pear, that they were intended of those partieular 
events to which they are applied by Chiistiaiis; 
and, therefore, it is to be supposed, that, if \h&y 
meant any thing, they were intended of other events 
unknown to us, and not of these at all. 
^ Now, there are two kinds of writing, which bear 
a great resemblance to prophecy, with respect to 
the matter befcffe us ; the mythological and the 
satirical, where the satire is, to a certain degree, 
concealed. And a man might be assured, that he 
understood what an author intended by a fable or 
parable, related without any application or mcHral, 
merely from seeing it to be easily capable of such 
application, and that such a moral might naturally 
be deduced from it. And he might be fully as- 
sured, that such persons and events were intended 
in a satirical writing, merely from its being appli- 
cable to them. And, agreeably to the last obser- 
vation, he might be in a good measure satisfied of 
it, though he were not enough informed in afiairs 
<»r in the story of such persons, to understand half 
the satire. For, his satisfaction, that he under- 
stood the meaning, the intended meaning, of these 
writings, would be greater or less, in proportion as 
he saw the general turn of them to be capable of 
such application, and in proportion to the nmnber 
rf particular things capable of it. And thus, if a 
long series of prophecy is applicable to the pres^it 
i£tate of the church, and to the political situations 
of the kingdoms of the world, some thousand 
years after these prophecies were delivered, and a 
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long series of prophecy delivered before the oommg 
ctf Christ is applicable to him ; these things afe in 
themselves ^ proof, that the prophetic history was 
intended of him, and of those events: in propw- 
tion as the general turn of it is capable of such ap«. 
plication, and to the number and variety of parti>« 
cular prophecies capable of it. And, though iq 
all just way <^ consideration, the appearing eom*- 
pletion of prc^hecies is to be allowed to be thus 
explanatory of, and to determine their meaning i 
yet it is to be remembered farther, that the ancient 
Jews applied the prophecies to a Messiah before his 
coming, in much the same manner as Christians 
do now; and that the primitive Christians mter« 
preted the prophecies respecting the state of the 
church and of the world in the last ages, in the 
sense which the event seems to confirm and verify. 
And from these things it may be made appear, 

8, That the showing, even to ar high probability, 
if that could be, that the prophets thought of some 
other events, in such and such predictions, and not 
those at all which Christians allege to be comple* 
tions of those predictions; or that such and such 
prophecies axe capable of being applied to other 
events than those to which Christians apply them 
— ^that this would not confute or destroy the force 
of the argument from prophecy, even with regard 
to those very instances. For, observe how this 
matter really is. If one knew such a person to be 
the sole author of such a book, and was certainly 
assured, or satisfied to any degree, that one knew 
the whole of what he intended in it, one should be 
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asstored or satisfied to such degree, that one knew 
the whole meaning of that book ; for the meaning^ 
of a book is nothing but the meaning of the au- 
thor^ But if one knew a person to have compiled 
a book out of memoirs, which he received from 
another, of vastly superior knowledge in the sub-- 
ject of it, especially if it were a book full of great 
intricacies and difficulties, it would in no wise fol- 
low, that one knew the whole meaning of the book^ 
from knowing the whole meaning of the compiler ; 
for the original mcanoirs, i. e. the author of them,, 
might have, and there would be no degree of pre- 
sumption, in many cases, against supposing him 
to haye, some farther meaning than the compiler 
saw. To say, then, that the Scriptures and the 
things ccmtained in them can have no other or far- 
ther meaning, than those persons thought or had, 
who first recited or wrote them, is evidently say- 
ing, that those persons were the original, proper, 
and sole authors of those books, i. e. that they are 
not inspired ; which is absurd, whilst the authori- 
ty of these books is under examination^ i. e. till 
you have determined they are of no divine autho- 
rity at all. Till this be determined, it must in all 
reason be supposed, not indeed that they have, for 
this is taking for granted that they are inspired, but 
that they may have> some farther meaning than what 
the compilers saw or imderstood. And, upon this 
supposition, it is supposahle also, that this farther 
meaning may be fulfilled. Now, events corres- 
ponding to prophecies, interpreted in a different 
n^aning from that in which the prophets are supy 
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posed to have understood them ; this affords, in a 
manned, the same proof that this different sense 
was originally intended, as it would have aiForded, 
if the pirophets had hot Undetistobd their predictions 
in the setite it is supposed they did \ because thet^ 
is no pr^umption of their isense of them being the 
whole sense of them. And it has been already shown, 
that the apparent completions of prophecy must be 
allowed to be explanatoiy of its meaning. So that 
the question is, whether a series of prophecy has 
been fulfilled, in a natural or proper^ i. e. in any teal 
sense of the words of it. For such completion is 
equally a i^roof of foresight more than human, whe- 
ther the prophets are, or are not, supposed to have 
undeiistood it in a different sense. 1 say, suppos- 
ed ; for though I think it clear, that the prophets 
did not understand the full meaning of their predic* 
tions, it is another question, how far they thought 
they did^ and in what sense they undef^itood them. 
Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those 
persons busy themselves, who endeavour to ^rove 
that the prophetic history is applicable io events 
of the age in which it was written, or of ageis be- 
fore it. Indeed, to have proved this before there 
was any appearance of a farther completion of it, 
might have answered some purpose ; for it might 
have prevented the expectation of any such farther 
completion. Thusj could Porphyry have shown, 
that some principal parts of the book of Daniel, for 
instance, the seventh verse of the seventh chapter, 
which the Christians interpreted of the latter ages, 
was applicable to. events which happened before 
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or ihoat the ege of Antiodius Epiphfli|ie9; this 
might have {>revented them from expectuig anj 
fiurthar completion of it. And unless there was 
then, as I think there tnust have been, external 
evidence concerning that book, more than is come 
down to us, such a discovery might have been a 
stumbling-block in the way of Christiamty itself ; 
considering the authority which our Saviour hM 
given to the book of Daniel, and how much the 
general scheme of Christianity presupposes the 
truth of it But even this discovery, had there been 
atay such,* would be of very little weight with 
reasonable men now; if this passage, thus appU« 
cable to events before the age of Porphyry, ap^ 
pears to be applicable also to evaits, whic^ suc- 
ceeded the dissolution of the Roman empire. 1 
mention this, not ^it all as intending to insinuate, 
that the division of this empire into ten parts, for 
it plainly was divided into about that number^ 
were, alone and by itself, of any moment in vaify- 
tog Ae propheae Wy ; but <«>ly « ^ ex«o,L 
of the thing I am speaking of. And thus, upon the 
whole, the matter of inquiry evidently must b^ as 
above put, Whethar the prophecies are applicable 
to Christ, and to the presait state of the world and 

* It appears^ that Porphyry did nothing worth mentioning xa 
this way. For Jerom on the place says : Duos posieriores bestias 
— in uno Mctcedonum regno ponit. And as to the ten kings : De-^ 
cem reges enumerat, quijuerunt scevissimi : ipsosque reges non unio- 
ns ponit regniy verbi gratia, Macedonice, Syrias, Asios, et Sgtfpti / 
ted de diversis regnis unum effkit regum, ordinem. And in this 
way of interpretation, any thing may be made of any diing. 
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of the church ; applicaUe in such a degree^ an to 
imply foresight : not whether they are capable of 
any othel* application ; though I know no pretencfe 
for saying, the general turn of them is capable of 
any other. 

These observations are, I think, just^ and the 
eridence referred to in them, real; though there 
inay be p^ple who will not accept of such imper*. 
feet information from Scripture. Some too hare 
not integrity and regard enough to truth, to attend 
to evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, peri 
haps perplexity, and which is much of a different 
sort from what they expected. And it plainly re*. 
quires a degree of modesty and fairness, beyond 
what every one has, for a man to say, not to th^ 
world, but to himself, that there is a real appear^ 
^nce of somewhat of great weight in this matterv 
though he is not able thoroughly to satisfy himself 
about it ; but it shall have its influence upon him» 
in proportion to its appearing reality and Weight. 
It is much more easy, and more falls in with the 
negligence, presumption, and wilfulness of the 
generality, to determine at once^ with a decisive 
air, there is nothing in it. The prtgudices arising 
from that absolute contempt and scorn, with which 
this evidence is treated in the World, I do not 
mention. For what indeed can be said to persons, 
who are weak enough in their understandings td 
think this any presumption against it ; or, if they 
do not, are yet weak enough in their temper to 
be influenced by such prejudices, upon faith a sub- 
ject? 
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I shall now, secondly, endeavour to give some 
account of the general argument for the truth' of 
Christianity, consisting both of the direct and cir- 
cumstantial evidence, considered as making up 
one argument. Indeed, to state and examine this 
argument fully, would be a work much beyond the 
compass of this whole Treatise ; nor is so much as 
a proper abridgment of it to be expected here. Yet 
the present subject requires to have some brief ac« 
count of it given. For it is the kind of evidence 
upon which most questions of difficulty, in com- 
mon practice, are determined; evidence arising 
from various coincidences, which support and con^ 
firm each other, and in this manner prove, with 
more or less certainty, the point under considera- 
tion. And I choose to do it also, Jirst, Because it 
seems to be of the greatest importance, and not 
duly attended to by every one, that the proof of 
revelation is, not some ^ect and express things 
only, but a great variety of circumstantial things 
also; and that though each of these direct and 
circumstantial things is indeed to be considered 
separately, yet they are afterwards to be joined 
together ; for that the proper force of the evidence 
consists in the result of those several things, consi- 
dered in their respects to each other, and united 
into one view ; and, in the fieat place. Because it 
seems to me, that the matters of fact here set down, 
which are acknowledged by unbelievers, must be 
acknowledged by them also to contain together a 
degree of evidence of great weight, if they could 
be brought to lay these several things before them- 
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selves distinctiy, and then with attention consider 
them together ; instead of that cursory thought of 
them, to which we are familiarized. For being 
familiarized to the cursory thought of thitigs, as 
really hinders the weight of them from.being seen, 
as from having its due influence Upon practice. 

The thing asserted, and the truth of which is 
to be inquired into, is this : that over and above 
our reason and affections, which God has given us 
for the information of our judgment and thfe con- 
duct of our lives, he has also j by external revela^* 
tion, given us an account of himself and his moral 
government over the world, implying^ future state 
of rewards and punishments ; L e. hath revealed 
the system of natural religion : for naturdl religion 
may be externally* revealed by God, as the igno- 
rant may be taught it by mankind, their fellow- 
creatures — ^that God, I say, has given .us the evi- 
dence of revelation, as well as the evidence of rea- 
son, to ascertain this moral system ; together with 
an account of a particular dispensation of Provi- 
dence, which reason could no way have discovered, 
and a particular institution of religion founded on 
it, for the recovery of mankind out of their present 
wretched condition, and raising them to the per- 
fection and final happiness of their nature. 

This revelation, whether real or supposed, may 
be considered as wholly historical. For prophecy 
is nothing but the history of events before they 
come to pass : doctrines also are matters of fact ; 

* Page 180, &c, 
X 
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and precepts come under the same notion* And 
the general design of Scripture, wMch contains in 
it this revelation, thus considered as historical, may 
be said to be, to give us an account of the world, 
in this one single view, as God's world ; by which 
it appears essentially distinguished £r<Hn all other 
books, so for as I have found, except such as are 
copied from it. It begins with an account d 
God's creation of the world, in order to ascertfdn 
and distinguish from all others, who is the object 
of our worship, by what he has done ; in order to 
ascertain who he is^ concerning whose providence^ 
commands, promises, and threatenings, this sacred 
book aU along treats ; tJie Maker and Proprietor 
of the wwld, he whose creatures we are, the God 
of nature : in order likewise to distinguish him from 
the idols of the nations, which are either imaginary 
beings, i. e. no beings at all ; or else part of that 
ereatidi, the historical relation of which is: here 
given. And St John, not improbably with an eye 
to tibis Mosaic account of the creation, begins his 
gospel with an account of our Saviour's pre-^xist^ 
ence, and that, ''all things were made by him, 
and without him was not any thing made that was 
made ;"* agreeably to the doctrine of St Paul, that 
*«God created all things by Jesus Christ."! This 
being premised, the Scripture, taken together, seems 
to profess to contain a kind of an alnridgment of the 
history of the world, in the view just now mention- 
ed ; that is, a general account of the condition of 

♦ John i. 3. t Eph. iii. 9- 
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religian and its professors, durixig the continuatiee 
of that apostasy from €rod, and state of wickedness, 
which it every where supposes the world to lie in. 
And this account of the state of religion carries 
with it some brief account of the political state of 
things, as religion is affected by it. Revelation in- 
deed considers the common affairs of this woild, 
and what is going on in it, as a mere scene of dis- 
traction, and cannot be supposed to concern itself 
with foretelHng at what time Rome, or Babylon, or 
Greece^ or any particular place, should be the moat 
conspicuous seat of that tyranny and dissoluteness, 
whidi all places equally aspire to be ; cannot, I 
say, be supposed to give any account of this wild 
scene for its own sake. But it seems to contain 
some very general account of the chief govenuments 
of the woild, as the genei^ state of religion has 
beeii, is, or shaQ be, afi^ted by them, from the 
&st transgression, and during the whole interval 
of the world's continuing in its present state^ to a 
certain future pmod, spoken of both in the QUA 
and New Testament, very distinctly, and in great 
variety of expression : '^ The times of the restitution 
of all things f^ when •* the mystery of God shall be 
finished, as he hath declared to his servants the pro- 
phets :"f when ** the God of heeven shall set up a 
kingdom, which shall never be destroyed ; and the 
kingdom shall not be left to other people,"! as it is 
represented to be during this apostasy, but "judg- 
ment shall be given to the saints,*']] and **they 

* Acts iii. 21. . t Rev. x. 7. X ^^^* "• II T>«a, vii. 22. 
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shall reign ;"^ '^^and the kingdom and dominicxn, 
and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints of 
the Most High."t 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would 
remark how great a length of time the whole re- 
lation takes up, near six thousand years of which 
are past : and how great a variety of things it treats- 
df ; the natural and moral system or history of 
the worldj including the time when it was formed, 
all contained in the very first book, and evidently 
written in a rude and unlearned age; and in sub- 
sequent books, the various common and prophe-* 
tic history, and the particular dispensation of 
Christianity. Now all this together gives the 
largest scope for criticism ; and for confutation of 
what is capable of being confuted, either from rea*- 
son, or from common history, or from any incon- 
sistence in its several parts.- And it is a thing 
which deserves, I think, to be mentioned, that 
whereas some imagine, the supposed doubtfulness 
of the Evidence for revelation implies a jiositive 
argument that it is not true ; it appears, on the con- 
trary, to imply a positive argument that it is true. 
For, could any common relation, of such antiquity, 
extent, and variety, (for in these things the. stress 
of what I am now observing lies) be proposed to 
the examination of the world ; that it could not, 
in an age of knowledge and liberty, be confuted, 
or shown to have nothing in it, to the satisfaction 

♦ Rev. xi. 17, 18. ch. xx. t Dan. vii. 
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of reasonable men ; this would be thought a strong 
presumptiveproof of its truth. And indeed it must 
be. a proof of it, just in proportion to the probabi^ 
lity, that if it were false, it might be shown to be 
so ; and this, I think, is scarce pretended to be 
shown,t but upon principles and in ways of arguing 
which have been clearly obviated.* Nor does it 
at all appear, that any set of men who believe na- 
tural religion, are of the opinion, that Christianity 
has been thus confuted. But to proceed : 

Together with the moral system of the world, the 
Old Testament contains a chronological account of 
the beginning of it, and from thence, an unbroken 
genealogy of mankind for many ages before com- 
mon history begins; and carried on as much far- 
ther, as to make up a continued thread of history 
of the length of between three and four thousand 
years. It contains an accotmt of God's making a 
covenant with a particular nation, that they should 
be his people, and he would be their God, in a pe- 
culiar sense ; of his often interposing miraculously 
in their affairs ; giving them the promise, and, long 
after, the possession, of a particular country ; as- 
suring them of the greatest national prosperity in 
it, if they would worship him, in opposition to the 
idols which the rest of the world worshipped, and 
obey his commands ; and threatening them with un- 
exampled punishments, if they disobeyed him, and 
fell into the general idolatry : insomuch, that this 
one nation should continue to be the observation 

* Chap. 2, 3, &c. 
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and the wonder of all the woiid. It dedaMs partis 
culaiij, that ^' God would scatter them amtnig all 
people, from oAe end of the eartib unto the oUier V* 
but that <* wheij they should return unto tiie Xiord 
dieir God, he would have compasdon upon them, 
and gather them, from all the natioaa Whither he 
had scattered them ;" that ** Isradi should be saved 
in the Lord, with an eveilastmg salvatkai, and not 
be ashamed Or confounded, world without end.^ 
And as some of these promises are canditioiuil, 
otheiis are as abscdute as any thing can be express- 
ed, that the time should come, whai ^the people 
should be all righteous, and inherit the land for 
ever :" that *< though Crod would make a ftdl end 
of all nations whether he had scattered them, yet 
would he not make a f uU end of them :" that ** he 
would bring again the captivity of his people Israel, 
and plant them upon their land, and they should be 
no more pulled up out of their land :** that « the 
seed of Israel should not oease from hm^ a naticHi 
for ever.*'* It foretds, that God would raise them 
up a particular person, in whom all his promises 
should finally be fulfilled ; the Messiah, who should 
be, in an high and eminent sense, their anointed 
Prince and Saviour, This was foretold in sudi a 
manner, as raised a general expectation of such a 
person in the nation, as appears from the New Tes- 
tament, and is an acknowledged £act ; an expecta^ 
tion of his coming at svsch a particular time, before 

• Deut. xxviii. 64. Ch. xxx. 2, 3. Isa. xlv. 17. Ch. Ix. 21. 
Jer. xx^. 1 1 . Ch. xlvi. 28. Amos ix. 1 5. Jer. x^xi. S6. 
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any one appeared, ckiming to be that perBon, and 
when there was no ground for such an expectation 
but from the prophedes ; which expectation, thesre- 
foK, must in all reason be presumed to be explana* 
tory of those prophecies, if there were any doubt 
about their meaning. It seems moreover to .f<H:e<* 
tel, that Ihis person should be rejected by that na- 
tion, to whom he had been so Wg promised, and 
though he was so much desired by them.^ And it 
expressly foretds, that he should be the Saviour of 
the Grentiles ; and even that the completion of the 
sdieme, contained in 4his book, and then begun, 
and in its progress, should be somewhat so great, 
that, in cocnparison with it, the restoration of the 
Jews alone would be but of small account. " It is 
a light Ihing that thou shouldest foe *my servimt to 
reuse up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel : I will also give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles, ikaJL thou mayest be for salvation unto 
the ead. of the earth." And, '^ In the last days, the 
mountain of the Lord^'s house shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and shaU be exalted 
above the hills ; and aU nations fihall flow into it-^ 
for out of Zion shall go forth the law^ and the word 
of the Lord from JeruaaleiKi. And he shall judge 
among the nations-^and the Lord alone shall be 
exalted in that day, and the idols he shall utterly 
abolish.''! The Scripture farther contains an ac- 

• Isa« viii. 14, 15. Ch. xliit. 5. Ch. liii. Mai. i. 10, 11. and 
Ch. iii. 

t Isa. xlix. 6. Ch. ii. Ch. xi. Ch. Ivi. 7- Mai. i. 11.— -To 
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count, that at the time the Messiah was expected, 
a person rose up, in this nation, claiming to bc^ tiiat 
Messiah, to be the person whom all the prophecies 
referred to, and in whom they should centre ; that 
he spent some years in a continued course of mira- 
culous works, and endued his. immediate disciples 
and followers with a power of doing the same, as 
a proof of the truth of that religion which he 
commissioned them to publish ; that, invested with 
this authority and power, they made numerous 
converts in the remotest countries, and settled and 
established his religion in the world ; to the end of 
which, the Scripture professes to give a prophetic 
account of the state of this religion amongst man- 
kind. ) 

Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of 
history, to have all this related to him, out of the 
Scripture. Or, suppose such an one, having the 
Scripture put into his hands, to remark these things 
in it, not knowing but that the whole, eVen its 
civil history, as well as the other parts of it, might 
be, from beginning to end^ an entire invention; 
and to ask. What truth was in it, and whether the 
revelation herp related was real or a fiction ? And, 
instead of a direct answer, silppose him, all at once, 
to be told the foUowing confessed facts ; and then 
to unite them into one view. 



which must be added, the other prophecies of the like kind, 
several in the New Testament^ and very many in the Old, which 
describe what shall be 'the completion of the revealed plan of 
Providence. 
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Let him first be told, in how great a degree the 
profession and establishment of natural rdigion, the 
belief that there is one God to be worshipped, that 
virtue is his law, and that mankind shall be reward- 
ed and punished hereafter, as they obey and dis- 
obey it here ; in how very great a degree, I say, the 
profession and establishment of this moral system 
in the world, is owing to the revelation, whether 
real or supposed, contained in this book ; the esta- 
blishment of this moral system, even in those coun- 
tries which do not acknowledge the proper autho- 
rity of the Scripture.* Let him be told also, what 
number of nations do acknowledge its proper autho- 
rity. Let him then take in the consideration, of 
what importance religion is to mankind. And 
upon these things, he might, I think, truly obswve, 
that this supposed revelation's obtaining and being 
received in the world, with all the circumstances 
and effects of it, considered together as one event, 
is the most conspicuous and important event in the 
story of mankind : that a book of this nature, and 
thus promiilged and recommendeil to our conside- 
ration, demands, as if by a voice from heaven, to 
have its claims most seriously examined into ; and 
that, before such examination, to treat it with any 
kind of scoffing and ridicule, is an offence against 
natural piety. But it is to be remembered, that' 
how much soever the establishment of natural reli- 
gion in the world is owing to the Scripture revela- 
tion, this does not destroy the proof of religion 

* Page 273. 
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from reason, any move than the proof of JEueUd's 
jBiements is destroyed, fay a man's knowing or think*^ 
ingy that he should never have tieen the trudi of ttie 
sereral propositions contained in it» nor had those 
prdpositioQs come into his thou^ts^ but for that 
mathematician. 

liet such a pa:s(xi as we are faking of^ be, in 
tiie next ph»e, informed of the acknowledged an- 
tiquity of the first parts of this book ; and that its 
dvonology, its account of the time when the earth, 
and the several parts of it^ were first peopled with 
human creatures, is no way amtradicted, but is 
really confirmed, by the natural and dvil history, 
of the world, collected firom common historians, 
itom the state of the earth, and from the late inven^ 
tion of arts and sciences. And, as the Scripture 
eoiitains an unbroken thread of common and civil 
iustory, from the creation to the captivity, for be- 
i?ween three and four thousand yeafs; let the per-* 
son we are speaking of be told, in the next place, 
the^ this general history, as it is not omtradi^ted, 
but is confirmed by proi&ne history, as much as 
there would foe reason to expect, upon suppositicm 
of its truth ; so there is nothing in the whole his* 
tory itself, to give any reasonable ground of suspi- 
cion, of its not being, m the general, a faithful and 
literally true genealogy of men, and series of things. 
I i^eak here only of the cc^nmcn Scripture history, 
iff oi the counse of ordinary events related in it, as 
distinguished from miracles, and frcmi the prophe- 
tic history. In all the Scripture narrations of thi^ 
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kind, following events arise out of fcff^oing ones, 
as in all othw histories. There appears nothing 
related as done in fariy age, not conformable to the 
manners of tiiat age ; nothing in the account of a 
soooeeding age, which, one would say, could not 
be true, or was improbable, from the account of 
things in the preceding one. There is nothing in 
the diaraoteft, which would raise a thought of thdr 
beimr f eismed ; but aU tiie internal marks ima^dnM 
able of their being real. It is to be added also^ 
that mere genealogies, bare narratiyes of the num« 
ber of years whidi persons called by sudi and 
sttch names lived, do not cany the face of fiction ; 
perhaps do carry some presumption. of veracity; 
^H oDadomed naaJves, whi^ havB nothi^ 
to surprise, may be thought to carry somewhat of 
the like presumptitm too. And the domestic and 
the political histcny is plainly cvediUe. There may 
be incidents in Scripture, which, taken alone in 
tbe naked way tl^ are told, may appear strange^ 
espedally to persons of other manners^ temper, 
education; but there are 'also incidents of un- 
doubted truth, in many or most persons' lives, 
which, in the same drcumustances, would s^pear 
to the full as strange. There may be mistakes di 
transcribers, there litay be other real or seeming 
mistakes, not easy to be particularly accounted 
for ; but there are certainly no more things of this 
kind in the Scripture, than what ^ere to have been 
expected in books of such antiquity; and nothing, 
in any wise, sufBci^t to discredit the g@Mral nar<- 
rative. Now, that a history, claiming to com- 
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mence from tlie creation, and extending in one 
continued series, through so great a length of tirne^ 
and variety of events, should have such appear-- 
ances of reality and truth in its whole contexture, is 
surely a very remarkable circumstance in its favour. 
And as all this is applicable to the oommon history 
of the New Testament, so there is a farther credi- 
bility, and a very high one, given to it by profane 
authors ; many of these writing of the same . times^ 
and confirming the truth of customs and events, 
which are incidentally, as well as more purposely 
mentioned in it. And this credibility of the com- 
mon Scripture history, gives some credibility to its 
miraculous history ; especially as this is interwoven 
with the common, so as that they imply each other^ 
and both together make up on^ relation. 

Let it then be more particularly observed to this 
person, that it is an acknowledged matter of fact, 
which is indeed implied in the foregoing obser- 
vation, that there was such a nation as the Jews, 
of the greatest antiquity, whose government and 
general polity was founded on the law, here re- 
lated to be given them by Moses as from heaven : 
that natural religion, though with rites additional, 
yet no way contrary to it, was their established re- 
ligion, which cannot be said of the Gentile world ; 
and that their very being, as a nation, depended 
upon their acknowledgment of one Grod, the Grod 
of the universe. For suppose, in their captivity in 
Babylon, they had gone over to the religion of 
their conquerors, there would have remained no 
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bond of union, to keep them a distinct people. 
And whilst they were under their own kiiigs^ in 
their own country^ a total apostasy from God 
would have been thfe dissolution of their whole 
government* They in swch a sense nationally ac- 
knowledged and worshipped the Maker of heaven 
and earth, when the rest of the world were sunk 
in idolatry, as rendered them, in fact, the peculiar 
people of Grod. And this ^o remarkable an esta^ 
blishment and preservation of natural religion 
amongst them, seems to add some peculiar credit 
bility to the historical evidence for the miracles of 
Moses and the prophets; because these miracles 
are a full satisfactory account of this event, which 
plainly wants to be accounted for, and cannot 
otherwise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of 
history, be acquainted farther, that one claiming 
to be the Messiah, of Jewish extraction, rose up at 
the time when this natioil, from the prophecies? 
above-mentioned|» expected the Messiah : that he 
was rejected^ as it deemed to have been foretold he 
should, by the body of the people^ under the direc- 
tion of their rulers : that in the course of a very 
few years he was believed on, and acknowledged as 
the promised Messiah, by great numbers among the 
Gentiles, agreeably to the prophecies of Scripture, 
yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of 
miracles,* of which miracles we also have strong 

* Page 301, &c. 
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hist<»ieal evidence; (by which I mean here no 
more than must be acknowledged by unbeUevers ; 
for let pious frauds and follies be admitted to 
weaken^ it is absurd to say they destroy, our evi- 
dence of mirades wrought in proof of Christiani- 
ty ;*) that this religion approving itself to the rea* 
son of mankind, and carrying its own evidence 
with it, so far as reason is a judge of its system, 
and being no way contrary to reason in those 
parts of it which require to be believed upon the 
mere authority of its Author ; that this refigkm, I 
tay, gradually spread and supported itself, for 
some hundred years, not only without any assist- 
ance from temporal powar, but under constant 
discouragements, and often the bitterest persecu- 
tions from it, and then became the religion of the 
world : that, in the mean time, the Jewidi nation 
and government were destroyed in a very remark- 
able manner, and the people carried away captive 
and dispersed through the most distant countries ; 
in which state of dispersion they have ronained 
fifteen hundred years : and that they remain a nu- 
merous people, united amongst themselves, and 
distinguidied from the rest of the world, as they 
were in the days of Moses, by the profession of 
his law, and every where looked upon in a manner, 
which one scarae knows how distinctiy to express, 
but in the words of the prophetic account of it, 
given so many ages before it came to pass : " Thou 

* Page SIO, &c. 
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shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a 
by-word, among all nations whither the Lord shall 
lead thee."* 

The appearance of a standing miracle, in the 
Jews remaining a distinct people in their disper*. 
sion, and the confirmation which this event appears 
to give to the truth of revelation, may he thought 
to be answered, by their religion forbidding them 
intermarriages with those of any other, and pre-* 
smbing them a great many peculiarities in their 
food, by which they are debarred from the meeiig 
of incorporating with the people in whose cx>un« 
tries they live. This is not, I think, a satisfactory 
account of that which it pretends to account for. 
But what does it pretend to account for ? The cor- 
respondence between this event and the prophecies ; 
or the coincidence of both with a long dispensation 
of Providence, of a peculiar nature, towards that 
people formerly ? No. It is only the event itself 
which is oflFered to be thus accounted for ; which 
single ev^it taken alone, abstracted from all such 
correspondence . and coincidence, perhaps would 
not have appeared miraculous; but that corres* 
pondi^ce and cdnddence may be so, though the 
event itself be supposed not. Thus the concur- 
reiifce of our Saviour^s being bcMm at Bethlehem, 
with a long foregoing series of prophecy and other 
coincidences, is doubtless miraculous, the series of 
prophecy, and other coincidences, and the event, 
being admitted ; though the event itself, his birtn 

* Dent, xxviii. 37' 
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at that place, appears to have been brought about 
iti a natural way ; of which, however, no one can 
be certain. 

And as several of these events seem, in some 
degree expressly, to have verified the prophetic 
history already ; so likewise they may be consider- 
ed farther, as having a peculiar aspect towards the 
full completion of it ; as affording some presump^ 
tion that the whole of it shaU, one time or other, 
be fulfilled. Thus, that the Jews have been so 
wonderfuUy preserved in their long and wide dis- 
persion ; which is indeed the direct fulfilling of 
some prophecies, but is now mentioned only as 
looking forward to somewhat yet to come: that 
natural religion came forth from Judea, and spread 
in the degree it has done over the world, before 
lost in idolatry ; which, together with some otho* 
things, have distinguished that very place, in like 
manner as the people of it are distinguished : that 
this great change of religion over the earth, was 
brought about under the profession and acknow- 
ledgment, that Jesus was the promised Messiah : 
things of this kind naturally turn the thoughts of 
serious men towards the full completion of the pro- 
phetic history, concerning the final restoration of 
that people ; concerning the establishment of the 
everlasting kingdom among them, the kingdom 
of the Messialf ; and the future state of the world, 
under this sacred government. Such circumstan* 
ces and events compared with. these prophecies, 
though no completions of them, yet would not, I 
think, be spoken of as nothing in the argument. 
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by a person upon his first being informed of them. 
They fall in with the prophetic history of things 
stall future, give it some additional credibility, have 
the appearance of being somewhat in order to the 
full completion of it. 

Indeed it requires a good degree of knowledge, 
and great calmnei^s and consideration, to be able 
to judge, thoroughly, of the evidence for the truth 
of Christianity, from that part of the prophetic 
history which relates to the situation of the king- 
doms of the world, and to the state of the church, 
f]X)m the establishment of Christianity to the pre- 
sent time. But it appears, from a general view of 
it, to be very material. And those persons who 
have thoroughly examined it, and some of them 
were men of the coolest tempers, greatest capaci- 
ties, and least liable to imputa.tions of prejudice, 
insist upon it as determinately conqlusive, 

Suppos? now a person quite ignorant of history, 
first to recollect th§ passages above mentioned out 
of Scripture, without knowing but that the whole 
was a late fiction, then to be informed of the cor- 
respondent facts now mentioned, and to unite 
them all into one view: that the profession and 
estabUshment of natural religion in Hie world, is 
greatly owing, in diflTerent ways, to this book, and 
the supposed revelation whicji it contains ; that it 
is acknowledged to be of the earliest antiquity ; 
that its chronology and common hiatojy are entire- 
ly credible ; that this ancient nation, the Jews, of 
whom it chiefly treats, appear to have been, in fact. 
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die people of God, in a distinguishejd sense ; that, 
11,81 there wais a national expectation amongst them, 
raised from tibe prophecies, qi a Messitih to appear 
at such a time, so one at this time appeared daim- 
ing to be that Messiah ; that he was rejected by 
this nation; but received by the Gentiles, not 
upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles ; 
that the religion he taught supported itself un4er 
the greatest difficulties, gained ground, and at 
le;ngth became the religion of the world ; that in 
the mean time the Jewish polity was utterly de- 
stroyed, and the nation dispersed over Uie face of 
the earth; that notwithstanding this, they have 
remained a distinct numerous people for so many 
centuries, even to this day; which not only ap- 
pears to be the express completion of several pro- 
phecies concerning them; but also renders it, as 
one may speak, a visible and easy possibiHty, that 
the promises made to them as a nation, may yet 
be fulfilled. And to these acknowledged truths, 
let the person we have been supposing add, as I 
think he ought, whether every one will allow it or 
no, the obvious appearances which there are, of 
the state of the world, in other respects besides 
what relates to the Jews, and of the Christian 
church, having so long answered, and still answer- 
ing to the prophetic history. Suppose, I say, 
these facts set over against the thingsi before men- 
tioned out of the Scripture, and seriously compar- 
ed with them; the joint view of both together, 
must, I think, appear of very great weight to a 
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considerate reasonable person : of much greater 
indeed, upon having them first laid before him, 
than is easy for us, who are so familiarised to them, 
to conceive, without some particular attention for 
that purpose. 

All these things, and the several particulars con- 
tained under them, require to be distinctly and 
most thoroughly examined into ; that the weight 
of each may be judged of, upon such examination, 
and such . conclusion drawn as results from their 
united force. But this has not been attempted 
here. I have gone no farther than to show, that 
the general imperfect view of them now given, the 
confessed historical evidence for miracles, and the 
many obvious appearing completions of prophecy, 
together with the collateral things* here mention- 
ed, and there a?e several others of the like sort ; 
that all this together, which, being fact, must be 
acknowledged by unbelievers, amounts to real 
evidence of somewhat more than human in this 
matter: evidence much more important, than 
careless men, who have been accustomed only to 
transient and partial views of it, can imagine; 
and indeed abundantly sufficient to act upon. And 
these things, I apprehend, must be acknowledged 
by unbelievers. For though they may say, that 
the historical evidence of miracles, wrought in at- 
testation of Christianity, is not sufficient to con- 

* All the particular things mentioned in this chapter^ not 
reducible to the head of certain miracles^ or determinate com-* 
pletions of prophecy. See pages 295> 296» 
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vince them that such mirades were really wrought ; 
they cannot deny, that there is such historical evi- 
dence, it bfeing a known matter of fact that there 
is. They may say, the conformity between the 
prophecies and events, is by accident; but there 
are many instances in which such conformity itself 
cannot be denied. They may say, with regard to 
such kind of collateral things as those above men«> 
tioned, that any odd accidental events, without 
meaning, will have a meaning found in them by 
fanciful people ; and that such as are fanciful in 
any one certain way, will make out a thousand 
coincidences, which se^m to favour their peculiar 
follies. Men, I say, n^y talk thus ; but no one 
who is serious, can possibly think these things to 
be nothing, if he considers the importance of col- 
lateral things, and even of lesser circumstances, in 
the evidence of probability, as distinguished, in 
nature, from the evidence of demonstration. In 
many cases, indeed, it seems to require the truest 
judgment, to determine with exactness the wei^t 
of circumstantial evidence; but it is very often 
altogether as convincing, as that which is the most 
e^^press and diy^^ct. 

•yhis gi^ner^l view of the evidence, for Christian- 
ity, considered as mal^ng ope argument, may also 
serve to recommend to serious persons, to set down 
every thing which they think may be of any real 
weight at all in proof it, and particularly the 
many seeming completions of prophecy ; and they 
will find, that, judging by the natural rules^ by: 
which we judge of probable evidence in commoi^ 
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tnatters, they amount to a much higher degree of 
proof, upon such a joint review, than could be sup^ 
posed upon considering them separately, at diffe- 
rent times; how strong soever the proof might 
before appear to them, upon such separate views of 
it. For probable proofs, by being added, not only 
increase the evidence, but multiply it. Nor should 
I dissuade any one from setting down, what he 
thought made for the conti*ary side. But then it is 
to be remembered, not in order to influence his 
judgment, but his practice, that a mistake on one 
side, may be, in its consequences, much more 
dangerous, than a mistake oh the other. And 
what tourse is nlost i^afe, aiid what most danger- 
ous, is a consideration thought very material, when 
we deliberate, not concerning events, but concern- 
ing dohduct in our temporal affairs. To be influ- 
enced by this consideration in our judgment, to 
believe or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as much 
prejudice, as" any thing whatever. And, like other 
prejudices, it operates contrary ways in different 
men. For some are inclined to believe what they 
hope ; and others, what they fear. And it is mani- 
fest unreasonableness, to apply to men's passions in 
order to gain their assent. But in deliberations 
concerning conduct, there is nothing which reason 
more requires to be taken into the account, than 
the importance of it. For, suppose it doubtful, 
what would be the consequence of acting in this, 
or in a contrary manner ; stiU, that taking one side 
could be attended with little or no bad conse- 
quence, and taking the other might be attended 
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with the greatest, must appear, to unprejudiced 
reason, of the highest moment towards determin- 
ing how we are to act. But the truth of our reli- 
gion, like the truth of common matters, is to be 
judged of by all the evidence taken together. 
And unless the whole series of things which may- 
be alleged in this argument, and every particuW 
thing in it, can reasonably be supposed to have 
been by accident, (for here the stress of the argu- 
ment for Christianity lies,) then is the truth of it 
proved : in like manner as if, in any common c^se, 
numerous events acknowledged, were to be alleged 
in proof of any other event disputed; the truth 
of the disputed event would be proved, not only if 
any one of the acknowledged ones did of itself 
clearly imply it, but, though no one of them singly 
did so, if the whole of the acknowledged events 
taken together, could not in reason be supposed 
to have happened, unless the disputed one were 
true. 

It is obvious, how much advantage the nature 
of this evidence gives to those persons who attack 
Christianity, especially in conversation. For it is 
easy to show, in a short and lively manner, that 
such and such things are liable to objection, that 
this and another thing is of little weight in itself ; 
but impossible to show, in like manner, the united 
force of the whole argument in one view. 

However, lastly, as it has been made appear, 
that there is no presumption against a revelation as 
mu*aculous ; that the general scheme of Christiani- 
ty, and the principal parts of it, are conformable 
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to the experienced constitution of things^ and the 
whole perfectly credible ; so the account now given 
of the positive evidence for it, shows, that this 
evidence is such, as, from the nature of it, cannot 
be destroyed, though it should be lessened. 
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CHAR VIII. 

Of the Objections which may be made against argU" 
ingjrmn the Ancdogy of Nature to BeUgion. 

If every one would consider, with such attention 
as tliey are bound, even in point of moralityj to 
consider, what they judge and give characters of, 
the occasion of this chapter would be, in some 
good measure at least, superseded. But since this 
is not to be expected} for some we find do not 
concern themselves to uftderstand even what they 
write against : since this treatise, in common with 
most others, lies open to objections, which may 
appear very material to thoughtful men at first 
sight ; and, besides that, seems peculiarly liable to 
the objections of such as can judge without think- 
ing, and of such as can censure without judging ; 
it may not be amiss to set down the chief of these 
objections which occur to me, and consider them 
to their hands. And they are such as these : — 

" That it is a poor thing to solve difiiculties in 
revelation, by saying, that there are the same in 
natural religion ; when what is wanting* is to dear 
both of them, of these their common, as well as 
other their respective, difficulties : but that it is a 
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is»traiige way indeed of convincing men of the obli- 
gations of reli^on, to show them, that they have 
as little reason for theilr woi^ldly pursuits ; and a 
strange way of vindicating the justice and good-* 
ness of the Author of nature^ land of removing the 
objectiotis against both, to which the system of re- 
ligion lies open, to show, that the lik& objections 
lie against natural providence ; a way of answering 
objections against reUgion, without so much ais pre- 
tending to make outj that the system of it, or the 
particular things in it objected against, are rea- 
sonable — especially, perhaps some may be inatten- 
tive enough to add, must this be thought strange, 
when it is confessed that, analogy is no answer to 
such objections : that when this sort of reasoning 
is carried to the utmost length it can be imagined 
capable of, it will yet leave the mind in a very 
unsatisfied state ; and that it must be unaccount- 
able ignorance of mankind, to imagine they will 
be prevailed with to forego their present interests 
and pleasures, from regard to religion, upon doubt- 
ful evidence." 

Now, as plausible as this way of talking may ap- 
pear, that appearance wiU be found in a great mea- 
sure owing to half-views, which show but part of 
an object, yet show that indistinctly ; and to un- 
determinate language. By these' means weak men 
are often deceived by others, and ludicrous men; 
by themselves. And even those who are serious 
and considerate, cannot always i^eadily disentangle, 
and at once clearly sfe through the perplexities, in 
which subjects themselves are involved ; and which 
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are heightened hy the defidendes and the abuse of 
words. To this latter sort of persons, the fbUow* 
ing reply to each part of this objeotion severally, 
may be of some assistance ; as it may also tetid a 
little to stop and silence others. 

Firsts The thing wanted, i. e. what men require, 
is to have all difficulties deared. And thii^ is, or, 
at least for any thing we know to the contrary, it 
may be, the same, as requiring to cotnprehend Uie 
divine nature, and the whole plan of Providence 
from everlasting to everlasting. But it hath always 
been allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged 
to what is disputed. And it is in no other sense a 
poor thing, to argue from natural religion to reveal- 
ed, in the manner found fault with, than it is to 
argue in numberless other ways of probable deduc- 
tion and inference, in matters of conduct, which 
we are continually reduced to the necessity of do- 
ing. Indeed the epithet poor may be applied^ I 
fear, as properly to great part, or the whole, of 
human Ufe, as it is to the things mentioned in the 
objection. Is it not a poor thing, for a physidan. 
to have so little knowledge in the cure of diseases, 
as even the most eminent have ? To act upoli con- 
jecture and guess, where the life of riian is concern- 
ed ? Undoubtedly it is : but not in comparison of 
having no skill at' all in that useful art, and being 
obliged to act wholly in the dark. 

Further : Since it is as unreasonable, as it is com- 
mon, to urge objections against revelation, which 
are of equal weight against ifetural religion ; and 
those who do this, if they are not confuted them- 
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selves, deal unfairly with others, in making it iseem 
that they are arguing only against revelation, or 
particular doctrines of it, when in reality they are 
arguing against moral providence ; it is a thing of 
consequence to show, that such objections are afli 
much levelled against natural religion^ as against 
revealed. And objections, which are equally a;^ 
plicable to both, are, properly speakings aitswered, 
by its being shown that they are so, provided the 
former be admitted to be true. And without taking 
in the consideration how distinctly this is admitted^ 
it is plainly very material to observe, that as thfc 
things objected against in natural religion^ are of 
the same kind with what is certain matter of ex- 
perience in the course of providence, and in the 
information which Grod affords us concerning our 
temporal interest under his government; so the 
objections against the system of Christianity and 
the evidenci? of it, are of the very same kind with 
those which are made against the system and evi- 
dence of natural religion. However, the reader 
upon review may see, that most of the analogies 
insisted upon, even in the latter part of this trea- 
tise, do not necessarily require to have more taken 
for granted than is in the former ; that there is an 
Author of nature, or natural Governor of the world; 
and Christianity is vindic^rt^edi not from its analogy 
to natural religion, but chiefly, from its analogy to 
the experienced constitution of nature. 

Secondly 9 Religion is a practical thing, and con- 
sists in such a determinate course of lifie ; as being 
what, there is reason to think, is commanded by the 
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Author of nature, and will, upon the whole, be our 
happiness under his government. Now if men can 
be convinced that they have the like reason to be- 
lieve this^ as to believe^ that takipg^care of their 
temporal affairs will be to their advantage; such 
conviction cannot but be ah argument to them for 
the practice of religioli. And if there be really any 
reason for believing 6ti6 of these, and endeavouring 
to preserve life, and secure ourselves the necessaries 
and conveniences of it ; then there is reason also 
for believing the other, and endeavouring to secure 
the interest it proposes to us. And if the interest 
which religion proposes to us, be infinitely greater 
than our whole temporal interest ; then there must 
be proportionably greater reason for endeavouring 
to secure one, than the other : since, by the sup- 
position, the jprobability of our securing one, isr 
equal to the probability of our securing the other. 
This seems plainly unanswerable ; and has a ten- 
dency to influence fair minds, who consider what 
our condition really is, or upon what evidence we 
are naturally appointed to act ; and who are dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the terms upon which we 
live, and attend to and follow that practical in- 
struction, whatever it be, which is afforded us. 

But the chief and, proper force of the argument 
referred to in the objection, lies in another place. 
For it is said that the proof of religion is involv- 
ed in such inextricable difficulties, as to render 
it doubtful ; and that it cannot be supposed, that 
if it were true, it would be left upon doubtful 
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evidence. Here then, over and above the force 
of each particular dijfficulty or objection, these dif- 
ficulties and objections taken together, are turned 
into a positive argument against the truth of reli- 
gion : which argument would stand thus. If reU^ 
gion were true, it would not be left doubtful, and 
open to objections to the degree in which it is: 
therefore that it is thus left, not only renders the 
evidence of it weak, and lessens its force, in pro- 
portion to the weight of such olgections ; but also 
shows it to be false, or is a general presumption of 
its being so. Now the observation, that from the 
natural constitution and course of thiiigs, we must 
in our temporal concerns, almost continually, and 
in matters of great consequence, act upon evidence 
pf a like kind and degree to the evidence of reli.. 
gion, is an answer to this argument ; because it 
shows, that it is according to the conduct and cha^ 
racter of the Author of nature to appoint we should 
9X^ upon evidence like to that, which this argu-^ 
ment presumes he cannot be supposed to appoint 
we should act upon : it is an instance, a general 
one made up of numerous particular ones, of some- 
what in his dealing with us, similar to what is said 
to be incredible. And as the force of this answer 
lies merely in th^ parallel which there is between 
the evidence for religion and for our temporal con- 
duct; the answer is equally just and conclusive, 
whether the parallel be made out, by showing the 
evidence of the, former to be higher, or the evidence 
of the latter to be lower. 

Thirdly^ The dei^igii of this treatise is not to 
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vindicate the character of God, but to show the 
obligations of men : it is not to justify his provi- 
dence, but to show what belongs to us to do. These 
are two subjects, and ought not to be confounded. 
And though they may at length run up into each 
other, yet observations may immediately tend to 
make out the latter, which do not appear, by any 
immediate connexion, to the purpose of the former ; 
which is less our concern than many seem to think. 
For, 1 sty It is not necessary we should justify the 
dispensations of Providence against objections, any 
Ibrther than to show, that the things objected 
against may, f6r aught we know, be consistent 
with justice and goodness. Suppose, then, that 
there are things in the system of this world, and 
plan of Providence relating to it, which taken 
alone would be unjust ; yet it has been shown un- 
answerably, that if we could take in the reference 
which these things may have, to other things pre- 
sent, past, and to come; to the whole scheme, 
whic}i the things objected against are parts of; 
these very things might, for aught we know, be 
found to be, not only consistent with justice, but 
instances of it. Indeed it has been shown, by the 
analogy of what we see, not only possible that this 
may be the case, but credible that it is. And thus 
objections, drawn from such things, are answered, 
and Providence is vindicated, as far as religion 
mak(S;s its vindication necessary. Hence it appears, 
Sk%, That objections against the divine justice and 
goodness are not endeavoured to be removed, by 
showing that the like objections, allowed to be 
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really conclusive, lie against natural providence: 
but those objections being supposed and shown not 
to be conclusive, the things objected against, con- 
sidered as matters of fact, are farther shown to be 
credible, from their conformity to the constitution 
of nature ; for instance, that Grod will reward and 
punish men for their actions hereafter, from the ob- 
servation, that he does reward and punish them for 
their actions here. And this, I apprehend, is of 
weight And I aldd, 3^, It would be of weight, 
even though those objections were not answered. 
For, there being the proof of 3peligion above set 
down, and religion implying several facts ; for in- 
stance again, the fact last mentioned, that God will 
reward and punish men for their actions hereafter; 
the observation that his present method of govern- 
ment is by rewards and punishments, shows that 
future fact not to be incredible ; whatever objec- 
tions men may think they have against it, as un- 
just or unmerciful, according to their notions of 
justice and mercy ; or as improbable from their be- 
lief of necessity. I say, as improbable ; for it is 
evident no objection against it, as unjust, can be 
urged from necessity ; since this notion as much 
destroys injustice, as it does justice. Then, 4/^, 
Though objections against the reasonableness of the 
system of religion, cannot indeed be answered with- 
out entering into consideration of its reasonable- 
ness, yet objections against the credibility or truth 
of it may. Because the system of it is reducible 
into what is properly matter of fact ; and the truth, 
the probable truth, of facts, may be shown without 
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consideration of their reasonableness. Nor is it 
necessary, though, in some c^ses and respects^ it is 
highly useful and proper, yet it is not necessary, 
to giv^ a proof of the reasonableness of every pre- 
cept enjoined us, and of every particular dispensar 
tion of Providence, which comes into the system 
of religion. Indeed the morq thoroughly a person 
of a right disposition is convinced of the perfection 
of the divine nat\u^ and conduct, the farther he 
will advance towards that perfection of religion,, 
which St John speaks of.* Sut the general obli- 
gations of reHgioin are fully made out, by proving 
the reasonableness of the praqtipe of it And that 
the practice of religion is reasonable, may be shown, 
though no more eould be prov^, than that the 
system <rf^ it may he so, for aught we know to the 
contrary ; and eY&k without entering into the dis- 
tinct consideration of this. And from hence, Bthhf^ 
It is easy to see^ that though the analogy of nature 
is not an immediate answer to objections against 
the wisdom, the justice, or goo^ess, pf any doc- 
trine or precept of religion ; yet it may be, as it is, 
an immediate and direct answer to what is really 
intended by such objections ; which is, to show 
that the things objected against are incredible. 

Fq^rtUy^ It is most readily acknowledged, that 
the foregoing treatise is by no means satisfactory ; 
very far indeed from it : but so would any natural 
institution of life appear, if reduced into a system, 
together with ifs evidence. Leaving religion out 

* 1 John iv. 18. 
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of the case, men are divided in their opinions^ 
whether our pleasures overbalance our pains ; and 
whether it be, or be not, eligible to live in this 
world. And were all such controversies settled^ 
which perhaps, in speculation, would be found in- 
volved in great difficulties ; and were it determin- 
ed, upoii the evidence of reason, as nature has 
determined it to our hands, that life is to be pre- 
served ; yet still, the rules which God has been 
pleased to afford us, for escaping the miseries of it^ 
and obtaining its satisfactions, the rules^ for instance^ 
of preserving health and recovering it when lost, 
are not only fallible and precarious, but very far 
from being exact. Nor are we informed by na- 
ture, in future contingencies and accidents, so as 
to render it at all certain, what is the best method 
of managing our afikirs. What will be the success 
of our temporal pursuits, in the common sense of 
the word success^ is highly doubtful. And what 
wiU be the success of them, in the proper sense of 
the word ; i. e. what happiness or enjoyment we 
shall obtain by them, is doubtful in a much higher 
degree. Indeed, the unsatisfactory nature of the 
evidence, with which we are obliged to take up^ 
in the daily course of life, is scarce to be expressed* 
Yet men do not throw away life, or disregard the 
interests of it, upon account of this doubtfulness. 
The evidence of religion then being admitted real, 
those who object against it, as not satisfactory, L e. 
as not being what they wish it, plainly forget the 
very condition of our being ; for , satisfaction, in 
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this sense, does not belong to such a creature as liiati. 
And^ which is more material, they forget also the 
rery nature of religion. For, I'eligiovi presupposes, 
in all those who will embrace it, a certain degree of 
integrity and honesty ; which it was intended to try 
whether men have or not, and to exerdse in sdch 
fts have It, in order to its improvement* Religion 
presupposes this as ti^uch, and in the same sense, 
lis speaking to a man premipposes he understands 
the language in which you speak ; or as \^amijlg 
a man of any danger, presupposes that he hath such 
a regard to himself, as that l;ie will endeavour to 
avoid it. And therefore the question is not at ail. 
Whether the evidence of religion be satisfactory ; 
but. Whether it be, in reason, sufficient to prove 
and discipline that virtue which it presupposes? 
Now the evidence of it is fully sufficient for all 
those purposes of probation ; how far soever it is 
from being satisfactory, as to the purposes of cu- 
riosity, or any other : and indeed it answers the 
purposes of the former in several respects^ which 
it would not do, if it were as overbearing as is re- 
quired. One might add farther, that whether 
the motives, or the evidence for any course of ac- 
tion, be satisfactory, meaning here by that word, 
what satisfies a man, that such a course of action 
will in event be for his good ; this need never bcf, 
and I think, strictly speaking, never is, the prac- 
tical question in common matters. But the prac- 
tical question in all cases, is. Whether the evi- 
dence for a course of action be such, as, taking in 
all circumstances, makes the faculty within us. 
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wfaidi is the guide and judge of conduct,* deter- 
mine that courte of action to be prudent ? Indeed, 
satisfaction that it will be for Our interest or hap- 
piness, abundantly determines an action to be pru- 
dent ; but evidence, almost infinitely lower than 
this, determines actions to be so too, even in the 
conduct of every day* 

FifSily, As to the objection concerning the in- 
jduence Which this argument, or any part of it, 
may, or may not, be expected to have upon men, 
I observe, as above, that religion being intend^ 
for a trial and exerdse of the mcridity of evely 
person's charact^, who is a sulgect of it; and 
there being, as I have shown, such evidence for it, 
as is sufficient, in reason, to influence men to em- 
brace it ; to object, that it is not to be rniagii^d 
mankind will be influenced by such evidence, is 
nothing to tlie pui^se of the foregoing Treatise. 
For tbe purpose of it is not to inquire, What sort 
of creatures mankind are ; but, What the light and 
knowledge, which is afforded them, requires they 
should be ? to show how, in reason, they ought to 
behave ; not how, in fact, they will behave. This 
depends upon themselves, and is their own concern ; 
the personal concern of each man in particular. 
And how little i^gard the generality have to it, ex- 
perience, indeed, does too fully show. But religiob, 
considered as a probation, has had its end upon all 
persons, to whom it has been proposed, with evi- 
dence sufficient in reason to influence their prac- 
tice ; for by this means they have been put into a 

* See Dissertation 2. 
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state df probatiofa ; let them behave as they will 
in it And thus, not only revelation, but reason 
also, teaches us, that by the evidence of religion 
bemg laid before men, the d^sighs of Providence 
are carrying on, not only with regard to those who 
will, but Ukewise with regard to those who will 
not, be influenced by it. However^ lastly ^ the ob- 
jection here referred to allows the things insisted 
upon in this Treatise to be of some weight ; and if 
so, it may be hoped it will have some influence* 
And if there be a probability that it will have any 
at all, there is the same reason in kind, though not 
in degree, to lay it before men, as there would be, 
if it were likely to have a greater influence. 

And farther, 1 desire it may. be considered, with 
respect to the whole of the foregoing . objections, 
that in this Treatise I have argued upon the prin- 
ciples of others,* not my own; and have omit- 
ted what I think true, and of the utmost import- 
ance, because by others thought unintelligible, or 
not true« Thus I have argued upon the princi- 
ples of the Fatalists, which I do not believe ; and 
have omitted a thing of the utmost importance, 
which I do believe, the moral fitness and unfitness 
of actions, prior to all will whatever ; which 1 ap- 
prehend as certainly to determine the Divine con- 
duct, as speculative truth and falsehood necessa- 

* By arguing upon the principles of others^ the reader will ob- 
serve is meant, not proving any thingyrom thoise principles, but 
notwithstanding them. Thus religion is proved, not from the 
opinion of necessity, which is absurd, but notwithstandingy or 
ei)en though, that opinion were admitted to be true. 
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rily determine the Divine judgment. Indeed the 
principle of liberty, and that of moral fitness* so 
force themselves upon the mind, that moralists, the 
ancients as* well as moderns, have formed their 
language upon it. And probably it may appear 
in mine, though I have endeavoured to avoid 
it ; and in order to avoid it, have sometimes been 
obliged to express myself in a manner, which 
will appear strange to such as do not observe the 
reason foi it ; but the general argument here pur- 
sued, does not at all suppose, or proceed upon, 
these principles. Now, these two abstract princi- 
ples of liberty and moral fitness being omitted, re- 
ligion can be considered ' in no other view than 
merely as a question of fact ; and in this view it is 
here consid^iied. It is obvious, that Christianity, 
and the proof of it, are both historical. And even 
natural religion is, properly, a matter of fact. For, 
that there is a righteous Governor of the world, is 
so ; and this proposition contains the general sys- 
tem of natural religion. But then, several abstract 
truths, and in particular those two principles, are 
usually taken into consideration in the proof of it ; 
whereas it is here treated of only as a matter of 
fact. To explain this : that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones, is an abstract 
truth ; but that they appear so to our mind, is only 
a matter of fact. And this last must have been 
admitted, if any thing was, by those ancient scep- 
tics, who would not have admitted the former ; 
but pretended to doubt. Whether there were any 
such thing as truth ; or. Whether we could certain^ 
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ly depend upon our faculties of understanding for 
the knowledge of it in any case. So likewise, that 
there is, in the nature of things, an original stand- 
ard of right and wrong in actions, independent 
upon all will, but which unalterably determines the 
will of God, to exercise that moral govanment 
over the world which religion teaches, t . e. finally 
and upon the whole to reward and punish men re* 
spectively as they act right or wrong ; this asser- 
tion contains an abstract truth, as well as matter ot 
fact. But suppose in the present state, every man, 
without exception, was rewarded and punished,- in 
exact proportion as he foUowed or transgressed that 
sense of right and wrong, which Grod has implant- 
ed in the nature of every man ; this would not be 
at all an abstract truth, but only a matter of fact. 
And though this fact were acknowledged by every 
one, yet the very same difficulties might be raised, 
as are now, concerning the abstract questions of 
liberty and moral fitness : and we should have a 
proof, even the certain one of experience, that the 
government of the world was perfectly moral, 
without taking in the consideration of those ques- 
tions : and this proof would remain, in what way 
soever they were determined. And thus, God hav- 
ing given mankind a moral faculty, the object of 
which is actions, and which naturally approves 
some actions as right and of good desert, and con- 
demns others as wrong, and of ill desert ; that he 
will, finally and upon the whole, reward the former 
and punish the latter, is not an assertion of an ab- 
stract truth, but of what is as mere a fact, as his 
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4Qing so at present would be. Thu; future fact I 
Imv^ not indeed proved with the force with which 
it might be proved, from the principles of liberty 
and moral fitness ; but without them have give^ 
a really conclusive practical proof of it, which is 
greatly strengthened by the general analogy of 
nature ; a proof easily cavilled at, easily shown not , 
to be demonstrative, for it is not offered as such ; 
but impossible, I think, to be evaded or answered. 
And thus the obligaticms of religion are made out, 
ejcclusively of the questions concerning liberty 
and moral fitness; which have been perplexed 
with difficulties and abstruse reasonings, as every 
thing may. 

Hence, therefore, . may be observed distinctly, 
what is the force of this Treatise. It will be, to 
such as are convinced of religion, upon the proof 
arising out of the two last mentioned principles, 
an additional proof and a confirmation of it ; to 
such as do not admit those principles, an original 
proof of it,* and a confirmation of that proof. 
Those who believe, will here find the scheme of 
Christianity cleared of objections, and the evi- 
dence of it in a peculiar manner strengthened: 
those who do not believe, will at least be shown 
the absurdity of all attempts to prove Christianity 
false, tlie plain undoubted credibility of it, and, I 
hope, a good deal more. 

And thus, though some perhaps may sieriously 
think, that analogy, as here urged, has too great 

* Pages 141, 142, &c. 
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stress laid upon it ; and ridicule, unanswerable ridi- 
cule, may be applied, to show the argument from 
it in a disadvantageous light ; yet there can be no 
question, but that it is» a real one. For religion, 
both natural and revealed, implying in it numerous 
facts ; analogy, being a confirmation of all facts to 
which it can be applied, as it is the only proof of 
most, cannot but be admitted by every one to be a 
material thing, and truly of weight on the side of 
religion, both natural and revealed ; and it ought 
to be* particularly regarded by such as profess to 
follow nature, and to be less satisfied with abstract 
reasonings. 
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Whatever account may be given, of the strange 
inattention and disregard, in some ages and coun- 
tries, to a matter of such importance as religion, 
it wouldi before experience, be incredible, that 
there should be the like disregard in those, who 
have had the moral system of the world laid before 
them, as it is by Christianity, and often inculcated 
upon them; because this moral system cames in 
it a good degree of evidence for its truth, upon its 
being barely proposed to our thoughts. There is 
no need of abstruse reasonings and distinctions, 
to convince an unprejudiced understanding, that 
there is a God who made and governs the worlds 
and wiU judge it in righteousness; thoujgh they 
may be necessary to answer abstruse difficulties, 
when once such are raised ; when the very meaning 
of those words, which express most intelligibly the 
general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be un- 
certain, and the clear truth of the thing itself is 
obscured by the intricacies of speculation. But, 
to an unprejudiced mind, ten thousand thousand 
instances of design, cannot but prove a Designer. 
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And it is intuitively manifest, that creatures ought 
to live under a dutiful sense of their Maker ; and 
that justice and charity must be. his laws, to crea- 
tures whom he has made social, and placed in 
society. Indeed, the truth of revealed religion, 
peculiarly so called, is not self-evident, but re- 
quires external proof, in order to its being receiv- 
ed. Yet inattention, among us^ to revealed reli- 
gion, will be found to imply the same dissolute 
immoral temper of mind, as inattention to natural 
religi<m ; because, when both we laid before uib, in 
the manner they are in Christian countries of Ih- 
hertj, our obligations to inquire into both, and to 
embrace both upon supposition of their truths are 
obligaticms of the same nature^ For, revelation 
claims to be the voice of God ; and our obligation 
to attend to his voice, is, surely, moral in all eases. 
And as it is insisted, that it9 evidence is conclusive, 
upon thoroi:^b consideration of it ; so it ofiTers it*- 
self to us with manifest obvious appearances of 
having something more than human in it, and 
therefore in all reason requires, to have its chums 
mofst seriously examined into, It is to be added, 
that though light and knowledge, in what manner 
$oever afforded us, k equally from God ; yet a mi^- 
ra^ulQus revdation has a peculiar t^idency, from 
the first principles of our nature, to awaken man^ 
kind, and inspire them with reverence and awe : 
and this is a peculiar obligation/ to attend to what 
cjfums to be so with such appearances of truth. 
It is therefore most certain, that our obligations to 
inquire seriously into the evidence of Christianity, 
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and, upon supposition of its truth, to embrace it, 
are of the utraost importance, and moral in the 
highest and most proper sense. Hiet us then sup- 
pose, that the evidence of religion in general, and 
of Christianity, has been seriously inquired into, 
by all reasonable men among us. Yet we find 
many professedly to reject both, upon speculative 
principles of infidelity. And all of them do not 
content themselves with a bare neglect of rdigion, 
and enjoying their imaginary freedom from its re§* 
traints. Some go much beyond this. They deride 
God's moral government over the world : They re* 
nounce his protection, and defy his justice : They 
ridicuk and vilify Christianity, and blaspheme tte 
Author of it; and take all oLsiom to manifest a 
scorn and contempt of revelation. This amounts 
to an active setting themselves against religion ; to 
what may be considered as a positive principle of 
irreligion ; which they cultivate within themselves, 
and, whether they intend this effect or not, render 
habitual, as a good man does the contrary prind. 
pie. And otliers, who are not chargeable with all 
lliis profligateness, yet are in avowed opposition to 
religion, as if discovered to be groundless. Now 
admitting, which is the supposition we go upon, 
that these persons act upon what they think prin^P 
ciples of reason, and otherwise they are not to be 
argued with ; it is really inconceivable, that they 
should imagine they clearly see the whole evidence 
of it, considered in itself, to be nothing at all ; nor 
do they pretend this. They are far indeed from hav- 
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ing a just notion of its evidence ; but they would 
not say its evidence was nothing, if they thought 
the system of it, with all its circumstances, were 
credible, like other matters of science or history. 
So that their manner of treating it must proceed, 
either from such kind of objections against all re- 
ligion, as have been answered or obviated in the 
former part of this Treatise ; or else from objec- 
tions and difficulties, supposed more peculiar ixy 
Christianity. Thus, they entertain prejudices 
against the whole notion of a revelation, and mi- 
raculous interpositions. They find things in Scrip- 
ture, whether in incidental passages or in the ge- 
neral scheme of it, which appear to them unreason- 
able. They take for granted, that if Christianity 
were true, the light of it must have been more ge- 
neral, and the evidence of it moise satisfactory, or 
rather overbearing ; that it must and would have 
been, in some way, otherwise put and left, than it 
is* Now, this is not imagining they see the evi- 
dence itself to be nothing, or inconsiderable ; but 
quite another thing. It is being fortified against 
the evident, in some d^ree acknowledged, by 
thinking they see the system of Christianity, or 
somewhat which appears to them necessarily con- 
nected with it, to be incredible or false : fortified 
against that evidence, which might, otherwise, 
make great impression upon them. Or, lastly, if 
any of these persons are, upon the whole, in doubt 
concerning the truth of Christianity, their be- 
haviour seems owing to their taking for granted. 
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through strange inatt^ition, that such doubting 
is, in a manner, the same thing as being certain 
against it. 

To these persons, and to this state of opinion 
concerning religion, the foregoing Treatise is adapts 
ed. Fpr, all the general objections against the 
moral system of nature having be^i obviated, it is 
shown, that th^e is not iany pectiliar presumption 
at all against Christianity, either considered as not 
discoverable by reason, or as unlike to what is so 
discovered ; nor any worth mentioning, against it 
as miraculous, if any at all ; none certainly, which 
can render it in the lea^t incredible. It is showh^ 
that upon sijipposition of a divine revelation^ the 
analogy c^ nature renders it beforehand highly cre^ 
dible, I think probable^ that many things in it 
must appear liable to great objections ; and that 
we must be incompetent judges of it, to a great 
degree. This observation is, I think, unquestion- 
ably true^ and of the very utmost importance : but 
it is urged, as I hope it will be understood, with 
great caution of not vilifying the faculty of reascm^ 
which is " the can41e of the Lord within us ;"♦ 
though it can afford no light, where it does not 
shine ; nor judge; whare it has 90 prihciples to 
judge upon. The objections here sfpoken of,, beinjg 
first answered in the view of objections against 
Christianity as a matter of fact, are in the next 
place considered as urged, more immediately, 
against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the 

* Prov. XX. 27* 
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Christian dispensation. And it is fully made out, 
that they admit of exactly the like answer, in 
every respect, to what the like objections against 
the constitution of nature admit of : that, as par- 
tial, views give the appearance of wrong to things, 
which, upon farther consideration and knowledge 
of their relations to other things, are found just 
and good ; so it is perfectly credible, that the 
things objected against the wisdom and goodness 
of Uie Christian dispensation, may be rendered in- 
stances of wisdom and goodness by their reference 
to other things beyond pur view: because Chris- 
tianity is a scheme as much above our comprehen- 
sion, as that of nature ; and, like that, a scheme in 
which means are made use of to accomplish ends, 
aaid which, as is most credible, may be carried on 
by general laws. And it ought to be attended to^ 
that this is not an answer taken merely or chiefly 
from our ignorance ; but from somewhat positive, 
wbicsh our observation shows us. For, to like ob- 
jections, the like answer is experienced to be just, in 
numberless parallel cases. The objections against 
the Christian dispensaticm, and the method by 
which "it is carried on, having been thus obviated, 
in general and together : the chief of them are con- 
ddered distinctly, and the particular things object- 
ed to are shown credible, by their perfect analogy, 
each apart, to the constitution of nature. Thus, if 
man be fallen from his primitive state, and to be 
restored, and infinite wisdom and power engages in 
accomplishing our recovery ; it were to have been 
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expected, it is said, that this should have been 
eflPeeted at once, and not by such a long series 
of means, and such a yarious economy of per-* 
sons and things; dne dispensation preparatory 
to ahother, this to a farther one, and so on 
through an indefinite nutiiber of ages, before the 
end of the scheme proposed can be completely 
accomplished; a scheme conducted by infinite 
wisdom^ and executed by almighty power. But 
now, on the contrary, our finding that every thing 
in the constitution and course of nature is thus 
carried on, shows such expectations concerning re- 
velation to be highly unreasonable ; and is a satis- 
factory answer to them, when urged as objections 
against the credibility, that the great scheme of 
Providence in the redemption of the world may be 
of this kind, and to b$ accomplished in this man^ 
neat. As to the particular method of our redemp^ 
tion, the appointment of a Mediator between 6^ 
and inan ; this has been shown to be tnost obvious- 
ly analogous to the general conduct of nature, L e. 
the God of nature^ in appointing others to be the 
instruments of his mercy, i» we experience in the 
daily course of Providence. The condition of this 
world, which the doctrine of our redemption by 
Christ presupposes, so much falls in with natural 
appearances, that heathen moralists inferred it from 
those appearances; inferred, that human nature 
was fallen from its original rectitude,- and, in con- 
sequence of this, . degraded from its primitive hap- 
piness. Or, however this opinion came into the 
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world, these appearances must have kept up the 
tradition, and confirmed the belief of it. Anda» 
it was the general opinion, under the light of na^ 
ture, that repentance and reformation, alone and 
by itself, was not suffideht to do away sin, and pro- 
cure a full remission of the penalties annexed to it ; 
and as the reason of the thing does not at all lead 
to any such conclusion ; so every day's experience 
shows us, that reformaticm is not, in any sort, suf- 
fkdent to prevent the present disadvantages and 
miseries, whidi, in the natural course of things, 
God has annexed to folly and extravagance. Yet 
there may be ground to think, that the punish- 
ments, which, by the general laws of divine go- 
vernment, are annexed to vice, may be prevented ; 
that provision may have been, even originally, 
made, that they should be prevented by some meaner 
or other, though they could not by reformation 
alone. iFor we have daily instances of such mercy, 
in the general conduct of nature ; compassion pro- 
vided for misery,* medidnes for diseases, friends 
against enemies. There is provision made, in the 
original constitution of the world, that much of 
the natural bad consequences of our follies, which 
persons themselves alone cannot prevent, may be 
prevented by the assistance of others ; assistance^ 
which nature enables, and disposes, and appoints 
them to afford. By a method of goodness analo- 
gous to this, when the world lay in wickedness, imd 
consequentiy in ruin, " Grod so loved the worlds 

* Sermon 6th, at the Rolls. 
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that he gave his only begotten Son" to i^ve it; 
and ^^ he being made perfect by suffering, became 
the author of eternal salvation to all them that obey 
him."* Indeed, neither reason nor analogy would 
lead us to think, in particular, that the interposition 
of Christ, in the manner in which he did interpose, 
would be of that eflScacy for recovery of the world, 
which the Scripture teaches us it was : but neither 
would reason nor analogy lead us to think, that 
other particular means would be of the efficacy, 
which experience shows they are, in numberless in- 
stances. And therefore, as the case before us does 
not admit of experience, so that neither reason 
nor analogy can show, how^ or in what particular 
way, the interposition of Christ, as revealed in 
Scripture, is of that efficacy whidi it is there re- 
presented to be ;» this is no kind nor degree of pre- 
sumption against its being really of that efficacy. 
Farther : the objections against Christianity,'from 
the light of it not bdng universal, nor its evidence 
so strong as might possibly be given us, have been 
answered by the general analogy of nature. That 
God has made such variety of creatures, is indeed 
an answer to the former ; but that he dispenses his 
gifts in such variety, both of degrees and kinds» 
amongst creatures of the same spedes, and even to 
the same individuals at different times, is a more 
obvious and full answer to it And it is so far 
from being the method of Providence, in oth» 
cas^, to afford tis such overbearing evidence, as 

* John iii. 16. Heb* v. 9. 
A a 
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sbme require in proof of Christianity, that, oh the 
contrary, the evidence upon which we are nuturally 
appbiriteil to m;t ki common mutter^, tbrmighout a 
Very great part of life, is doubtful in a high degn^e. 
And, admitting the fact, that Grod has afforded to 
some, no more than doubtful evidence of religion, 
the same account may be given of it, as of difiiGUl- 
lies and temptations with regard to practice. But 
as it is not impossible,^ surely, that this alleged 
doubtfulness may be men's own fault, it deserves 
their most serious consideration, whether it be not 
so. However, it is certain that doubting implies 
a degree of evidence for that of which we doubt ; 
and thsLt this degree of evidence as really, lays ud 
under obligations, as demonstrative evidence. - 

The whole then of refligion is throughout cred^l- 
ble ; nor is there, I think, any thing relating to 
the revealed dispensation of things more different 
from the experienced cpnsdtution and course of- 
nature, than some parts of the constitutioh of na-^ 
ture are from other parts of it And if so, the 
only question which remains is, What positive evi* 
dence can be alleged for the truth of Christianity ? 
This too, in general, has been consider^, and the 
objections against it estimated. Deduct therefore 
trhat is to be deducted from that evidence, upon 
account of any weight which may be thought to 
remain in tiiese objections, after what the analogy 
of nature has suggested in answer to them ; and 
then consider, what are the practical consequences 

* Page 2S9, &c. 
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from bH this, tipoh the most scepticd principlesi 
one can argue xipon, (for 1 fim writing to personal 
who entertain these principles ;) and, upon siidi 
consideratioh, it will be obvioiis, that immorality, 
as little excuse as it admitsi of in itself;^ is gready 
aggravated, in persons; who hare been made ac-^ 
quainted with Ghristianity, whether . they believe 
itorhot; beeause the moral %y%\efxici nature^ or 
txatuilal religion, ii^hidi Christiardty . lays befc^^e us, 
aj^roves iikself, almost ihtuitiveily^ to a I'easoiikble 
mind, upon seeing it proposed^ In the neict placev 
with regard to Christianity it will be obgigrved/ 
th$k there is a middle; between a full safo^action 
oi l^e truth of it, and a satisfaction of tfaecohtrary/ 
The niiddle state of mind between Ihese two, xkmi. 
sists in a Serious 4|)prefaensi6n, that it miry be true^ 
joined with doubt, whether it be so< And this, 
upon the best judgment 1 am able to make, is as 
far towards speculative infidelity, as any sceptic 
cart at all be Supposefd to go, who has had true 
Christianity, with the proper evidence of- it* laid 
before him, and has in any tolerable measure con- * 
sidered them. I^or I would ndt be mistaken to 
comprehend all who have ever heard of i^; because 
it seems evident, that, in maiiy countries called 
Christian, neither Christianity, nor its evidence, 
are fairly laid before men. And in places wh^:« 
both are, there s^pear to be some who have very 
little attended to either, and who reject Christiani-* 
ty with a scorn proportionate to their inattention ; 
and yet are by no means without understanding in 
other matters. Now it has been shown, that a 
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serious apprehension that Christianity may be true, 
lays persons under the strictest obligations of a 
serious regard to it, thtoughout the whole, of their 
life ; a regard not the sdme exactly, but in many 
respects nearly the s&me, with what a full convic- 
tion of its truth would lay them under. JLastly^ 
it will appear, that blasphemy and profaneness» I 
mean with regard to Christianity, are absolutely 
without excuse. For there is no temptation to it, 
but from the wantonness of vanity or mirth ; and 
these, considering the infinite importance of the 
subject, are no such temptations as to afford any 
excuse for it. If this be a just ikiicoimt of things, 
and yet men can go on to vilify or disregard Chris- 
tianity, which is to talk and acit as if they had a 
demonstration of its falseho6d ; there is no reason 
to thiilk they would alter their behavioiit* to any 
purpose^ though there w^e a demonstration of its 
truth. 
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DISSERT- L 



OF PERSONAL IDENTITY. 



Whethee we are to live in a future state, as it 
is the most important question which ca:Q possibly 
be asked, so it is the most intelligible one which 
can be expressed in language. Yet strange per- 
plexities have been raised about the meaning of 
that identity, or sameness of person, which is im- 
plied in the notion of our living now and here- 
after, or in any two successive moments. And the 
solution of these difficulties hath been stranger 
than the difficulties themselves. For, personal 
identity has been explained so by some, as to ren- 
der the inquiry concerning a future life of no 
consequence at all to us, the persons who are 
making it. And though few men can be misled 
by such subtleties, yet it may be proper a little to 
consider them. 

Now, when it is asked wherein personal iden- 
tity consists, the answer should be the same as if 
it were asked, wherein consists similitude or equa- 
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lity ; that all attempts to define, would but perplex 
it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in ascertaining 
the idea. For as, upon two triangles being com- 
pared or viewed together, there arises to the mind 
the idea of similitude ; or upon twice two and 
four, the idea of equality ; so likewise, upon com- 
paring the Qonsdousness of one's self, or one's 
own existence in any two moments, there as im- 
mediately arises to the mind the idea of personal 
identity. And as the two former comparisons 
not only give us the ideas of similitude and equa- 
lity, but also show us, that two triangles are alike, 
and twice two and four are equal ; so the latter 
comparison not only gives us the idea of personal 
identity, but also shows us the identity of our- 
selves in those two moments ; the present, sup- 
pose, and that immediately past ; or the present, 
and that a month, a year, or twenty years past. 
Or, in other words, by reflecting upon that, which 
is my self now, and that, which was my self twenty 
years ago, I discern they are not two, but one and 
the same self. 

But though consciousness of what is past does 
thus ascertain our personal identity to ourselves, 
yet, to say that it makes personal identity, or is 
necessary to our bdng the same persons, is to say, 
that a person has not existed a single moment, 
nor done on? action, but what he can remember ; 
indeed none but what he reflects upon. And one 
should really think it self-evident, that conscious- 
ness of personal identity presupposes, and there- 
fore cannot constitute, personal identity, any more 
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than knowledge, in any other case, can constitute 
truth, which it presupposes. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly have arisen 
from hence, tliat to be indued with consciousness, 
is inseparable from the idea of a person, or intel- 
ligent being. For, this might be expressed inac- 
curately thus,-^that consciousness makes persona* 
lity; and from hence it might be concluded to 
make personal identity. But though presait con- 
sciousness of what we at present do and feel, is 
necessary to our being the persons we now are ; 
yet present consciousness of past actions, or feel« 
ings, is not necessary to our being the same per- 
sons who performed those actions, or had those 

feelings. 

The inquiry, what makes vegetables the same in 
the common acceptation of the word, does not ap- 
pear to have any relation to tins of personal iden- 
tity ; because the word sctme^ when applied to 
them and to person, is not only applied to^ diffe- 
rent subjects, but it is also used in different senses. 
For when a man swears to the same tree, as having 
stood fifty years in the same place, he means only 
the same as to all the purposes of property and uses 
of common life, and not that the tree has been 
all that time the same in the strict philosophical 
sense of the word. For he does not know, whether 
any one particle of the present tree, be the same 
with any one particle of the tree which stood in 
the same place fifty years ago. And if they have 
not one common particle of matter, they cannot 
be the same tree in the proper philosophic sense 
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of tiie word same ; it being evidently a oontradic*- 
tion in terms, to say they are, when no part of 
their substance, and no one of their Iproperties, is 
(he same; no part of their substance, by the sup- 
potiticii ; IK) one of their properties^ becaqs^ it is 
allowed, that the sAihe property cannot be trans* 
{&nfed from one substance to another. And there* 
fore when we say the identity, or sameness, of a 
plant eonsists in a continuatioli <tf the same life^ 
communicated under the same organization, to a 
munber of particles of matter, whether the same 
or not, the word same, when ajpplied to life and 
to prganization, cannot possibly be understood to 
signify, what it signifies in this very sentence, 
when applied to matter. In a loose and popular 
sense then, the life, and the organization, and the 
plant, are justly said to be the same, notwithstand- 
ing the perpetual diange of the parts. But in a 
strict and philosophical manner of speech, no man, 
no being, no mode of being, no any-thing, can be 
the same with that, with which it hath ii^deed no- 
thing the same. Now, - sameness is used in this 
latter sense when applied to persons. The identity 
of these, therefore, cannot subsist with diversity of 
substance. ^ 

The thing here considered, and, demonstrative- 
ly, as I think, determined, is proposed by Mr Locke 
in these words, Whether it, i. e. the same self or 
person, he the same identical substance f And he 
has suggested what is a much better answer to the 
question, than that which he gives it in form. Fc* 
he defines person, • a thinking intelligent being, &c. 
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and personal idimtity, ^ mm0nesa of a r<aianal 
hiring.^ The question thai is, whether the same 
rational being is the iswP^^ subst^J^ce, which needs 
no answer, because being and substance, in thif 
place, stand for the ;sanle idea. The ground of the 
doubt, wheth^ the same j^rson be the same sub- 
stance, is said to be this ; that the consciousness 
of duar own existence, in youth and in old age, or 
in any two joint Buocessive moments, is not M< 
Mnne indivubiiil adiiauif i e. not the same consci<»- 
oushess, but different siiooessiye cbnsdoumefiises. 
Ndwrit is stEfihge that this should have occasioned 
suqh perplexities. For it is surely coneeivabl^ 
that a person may have a capacity of knowing some 
oTyject or other to be the same now, which it was 
when he contemplated it formerly ; yet in this case, 
wh^re, by the supposition, the object is perceived 
to be tile same,' the perception of it in . any two 
moments cannot be one and the same perception. 
And tbu^^ though the successive consciousnesses 
wfaidi. we have of our own existence are not the 
same, yet bro they consciousnesses of one and the 
same things or object ;' of the same person, self, or 
living agent. The peison, of whose existence the 
eonscioustattss. is fidt now, and was felt an hour, or 
a year ago, is dijscerhed to be, not two persons, 
but one and the same.person ; and therefore is <me 
arid the same. 

Mr Locke's observations upon this subject ap- 

* Locke's Works, vol. i. p. 146. 
t Locke, p. 146, li?. 
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pear hasty ; and he seems to profess himself dis* 
satisfied with suppositions, which he has made rdat* 
ing to it.* But some of those hasty observations 
have been carried to a strange length by others ; 
whose notion, when traced and examined to the 
bottom, amounts, I think, to this:f ^^That per- 
sonality is not a permanent, but a transient thing : 
that it lives and dies, begins and ends, continually : 
that no one can any more remain one and the same 
person two moments together, than two successive 
moments can be one and the same moment : that 
our substance is indeed c(Hitinually changing ; but 
whether this be so or not, is, it seems, nothing to 
the purpose ; since it is not substance, but consci- 
ousness alone, which constitutes personality ; which 
consciousness, being successive, cannot be the same 
In any two moments, nor consequently the per- 
sonality constituted by it." And from hence it 
must follow, that it is a fallacy upon oiurselves, to 
charge our preaijjnt selves with any thing we did, 
or to imagine our present selvjes interested in any 
thing which befel us yesterday, (» that our pre-> 
sent self will be interested in what wffl befal us 
to-morrow ; since our present self is not, in reality, 
the same with the self of yesterday, but another 
like self or person coming in its room, and mis- 
taken for it ; to which another self will succeed 
to-morrow, This, I say, must follow: for if the 

* Locke^ p. 152. 

t See an answer to Dr Clarke's third defence of his letter to 
Mr Dodwell^ 2d edit. p. 44. 56. &c. 
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self or person of fo-day, and that of to-morrow, are 
not the same, but only like persons, the person of 
to-day is really no more interested in what will be* 
fal the person of to-morrow, than in what will be- 
fal any other person. It may be thought, perhaps, 
that this is ilot a just representation of the opinion 
we are speaking of; because those who maintain it 
allow, that a person is the same as far back as his 
remembranbe readies; And^ indeed^ they do use 
the words, identity and ^ame person. Nor will lan*> 
guage permit these words to be laid aside : since if 
they were, there must be^ I know not what, ridicu- 
lous periphrasis substituted in the room of them. 
But they cannot, consistently with themselves, 
mean, that the person is really the same. Fot it is 
self-evident, that the personality cannot be really 
the same^ if, .as they expressly assert, that in which 
it consists is not the same^ And as> consistently 
with themselves, they cannot, so, I think, it appears 
they do not, mean, that the person is recdly the 
same, but only that he is so in a fictitious sense : in 
such a sense only as they assert ; for this they do 
assert, that any number of persons whatever may be 
the same person. The bare unfolding this notion, 
and laying it thus naked and open, seems the best 
confutation of it. However, since great stress is 
said to be put upon it, I add the following things : 
Firstf This notion is absolutely contradictory ta 
that certain conviction. Which necessarily, and every 
moment, rises within us, when we turn our thoughts 
upon ourselves ; when we reflect upon what is past, 
and look forward upon what is to come. All ima- 
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ginadon of a daily ehange of that Irving agent which 
each man calls himself, for another, or of any such 
change throughout our whole {present li£e, is entirely 
borne down by our natural sense of things* Nor is 
it possible for a person in his wits to ^tea^ his edsx-^ 
duct, with regard to his health or afibirs, . from a 
suspicion, that though he should live to-morrow, he 
should not, however, be the same person :he is to- 
day. And yet, if it be reasonable to act, with res- 
pect to a future life, upon this notion, that perso^ 
nality is transient ; it is reasonable to. act upcm it, 
with respect to the present. Here then isa notkm 
equally applicable to religion and to our temporal 
concerns ; and every one sees ' and feels the inex- 
pressible absurdity of it in the latter case. If, 
therefore, any can take up with it in the former, 
this cannot proceed from the reason of the thing, 
biit must be owing to an inward unfairness, and 
secret corruption of heart. 

SeconMy^ It is not an idea, or abstract notion, ot 
quality, but a being only which is capable of life 
and action, of happiness and misery. Now all 
beings confessedly ccmtinue the same, during the 
whole time of their existence. Consider then a 
living being now existing, and which has existed 
for any time alive: this living being must have 
done and suffered and enjoyed, what it has done 
ahd suffered and enjoyed formerly, (this living 
being, I say, and not Miother,) as really as it does 
and suffers and enjoys, what it does and suffers and 
enjoys this instant. All these successive actions^ 
enjoyments, and sufferings, are, actions, enjoy- 
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ments^ and sufferings^ of the sarn^ living bdlng. 
And they are so, prior to. all consida^ation of its 
remembering or. f of gating; since .remembering 
or £orgettin:g can make no alteration in the truth 
of past matter of fact; And suppose^tfais beiilg 
endued with Hmitdd. powers of Jcnowledge and 
memory, there is no more difficulty in conceiyirig 
it to have a power >of ^ knowing itself to be the 
same living being which it was some time ago, of 
remembering some of its actions, suiFerings, and 
enjoy mentis, and forgetting others, than in con- 
ceiving it to know, or remember, or forget, any 
thing else. 

Thirdly f Every person is conscious, that he is now 
the same person or self he was, as far back as. his 
remembrance reaches : since, when any one reflects 
upon a past action of his own, he is just as certain 
of the person who did that action, namely himself, 
the person who now reflects upon it, as he is cer- 
tain that the action wa^ at all done. Nay, very 
often a persons assurance of an action having been 
done, of which he is absolutely assured, arises 
wholly from the c9nsciousness that he himself did 
it. And this he, person, or self, must either be a 
substance, or the property of some substance. If 
he, if person, be a substance ; then consciousness 
that he is the same person, is consciousness that 
he is the same substance. If the person, or he, 
be the property of a substance ; still consciousness 
that he is the same property, is as certain a proof 
that his substance remains the same, as conscious- 
ness that he remains the same ^substance would be ; 
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since the same property cannot be transferred from 
one substance to another. 

But though we are thus certain that we are the 
same agents, living beings, or substances, now, 
which we were as far back as our remembrance 
reaches ; yet it is asked. Whether we may not pos- 
sibly be deceived in it ? And this question may be 
asked at the end of any demonstration whatever ; 
because it is a question concerning the truth of 
perception by memory. And he who can doubt, 
whether perception by memory can in this case be 
depended upon, may doubt also, whether percep- 
tion by deduction and reasoning, which also include 
memory, or, indeed, whether intuitive perception 
can. Here then we can go no farther. For it is 
ridiculous to attempt to prove the truth of those 
perceptions, whose truth we can no otherwise prove, 
than by other perceptions of exactly the same kind 
with them, and which there is just the same ground 
to suspect ; or to attempt to prove the truth of 
our faculties, whibh can no otherwise be proved, 
than by the use or means of those very suspected 
faculties themselves. 
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DISSERT. II. 



OF THE NATURE OP VIRTUE, 



That which renders beings capable of moral go- 
vernment, is their having a moral natm*e, jind mor 
ral faculties of perception and of action. Brute 
creatures are impressed and actuated by various 
instincts and propensions : so also are we. But^ 
additional to this, we have a capacity of reflecting 
upon actions and characters, and making them aii 
object to our thought ; and on doing this, we natu^ 
rally and unavoidably approve some actions, under 
the peculiar view of their being virtuous and of 
good desert ; and disapprove others, as vicious and 
of ill desert. That we have this moral approving 
and disapproving^ faculty, is certain &om our ex- 

* This way of speaking is t^ken firom Epictetus^f and is made 
use of as seeni^ing the most fulU and lea^t liable to cavil. And 
the moral faculty may be understood to have these two epithetSj 
h»tftawrvih and ^r03«M/««m»i^j Upon a double account ; because^ 
upon a survey of actions^ whether before or after they are done, 
it determines them to be good or evil ; and also because it deter* 
mines itself to be the guide of action and of life^ in contradis- 
tinction from all other faculties, or natural principles of action : 
in the yery same manner, as speculative reason directly and 

•f* Arr. Epict lib. i. cap. 1. 

B b 
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periendng it in ourselves, and recognizing it in 
each other. It appears from our exercising it un- 
avoidably, in the approbation and disapprobation 
even of feigned characters : from the words, right 
and wrong, odious and amiable, base and worthy, 
with many others of like signification in all lan- 
guages, applied to actions and characters ; from, the 
many written systems of morals which suppose it ; 
since it cannot be imagined, that all these authors, 
throughout all these treatises, had absolutely no 
meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely 
ehimerical: from our natural s^ise of gratitude, 
whidi implies a distinction between merely being 
the instrument of good, and intending it: from 
the like distinction, every one makes, between in- 
jury and mere harm, which, Hobbes says, is pecu<* 
liar to mankind ; and between injury and just 
punishment, a distinction plainly natural, prior to 
the consideration of human laws. It is manifest, 
great part of common language, and of common 
behaviomr over the wodd, is formed upon supposi- 
tion of such a moral faculty ; whether called con- 
science, moral reason, moral sense, or divine rea- 
son ; whether considered as a sentiment of the un- 
derstanding, or as a perception of the ' heart, or, 
which seems the truth, as including both. Nor 
is it at all doubtful in the general, what courise of 
action this faculty, or practical discerning power 

naturally judges of speculative truth and falsehood ; and^ at the 
pame time, is attended with a consciousness upon reflection, that 
fhe patural right to judge of them belongs to it. 
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within U8, approves/ and vrfant it dabsapi^roves. For, 
a£( much as it has beqn djbsfpUted i^berein Virtue 
consists, or whatever grou^ for doubt there may 
be about particulars, yet, in gaieiul, there is in 
reality an universally adcnowledged standard of it. 
It is that, which.all ages and all countries have 
made profession ^f in public ; it is that, which 
every man you meet, puts on the show of ; it is 
that, which the primary and fundamental laws of 
all civil constitutions, over the face of the earth, 
make it their business and endeavour to enforce the 
practice of upon mankind ; namely, justice, vera- 
city, and regard to common good. It being mani- 
fest then, in general, that we have such a faculty 
or discernment as this, it may be of use to remark 
some things, more distinctly, concerning it. 

Firstj It ought to be observed, that the object 
of this faculty is actions,^ comprehending under 
that name, active or practical principles ; those 
principles from which men would act, if occasions 
and circumstances gave them power ; and which, 
when fixed and habitual in any person, we call, his 
character. It does not appear, that brutes have 
the least reflex sense of actions, as distinguished 
fri»n events ; or that will and design, which con- 
stitute the very nature of actions as such, are at all 
an object to their perception. But to ours they 
are ; and they are the object, and the only one, of 
the approving and disapproving faculty. Acting, 

16. Vhrtatis Uui dinnii in actione cotisistit. Cic. OflT. 1. 1. c. 0, 
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conduct, behaviour, abstracted from all regard to 
what is, in fact and event, the consequence of it, 
is itself the natural object of the moral discern- 
ment, as speculative truth and falsehood is of spe- 
culative reason. Intention of such and such con- 
sequences, indeed, is always included ; for it is part 
of the action itself ; but though the intended good 
or bad consequences do not follow, we have exact- 
ly the same sense of the action as if they did. In 
like mannei^ we think well or ill of chaiacters, ab- 
stracted from all consideration of the good or the 
evil, which persons of such characters have it ac- 
tually in their power to do. We never, in the moral 
way, applaud or Uame either ourselves or others, 
for what we enjoy or what we suffer, or for having 
impressions made upon us which we consider as 
altogether out of our power ; but oply for what we 
do, or would have done, had it been in our power ; 
or for what we leave undone which we might have 
done, or would have left undone though we could 
have done it. 

Secandty, Our sense or discernment of actions, 
as morally good or evil, implies in it a sense or dis- 
cernment of them as of good or ill desert It may 
be difficult to explain this perception, so as to an- 
swer all the questions which may be asked con- 
cerning it ; but every one speaks of such and such 
actions as deserving punishment ; and it is not, I 
suppose, pretended, that they haye absolutely no 
meaning at all to the expression. Now, the mean- 
ing plainly is not, that we conceive it for the good 
of society, that the doer of such actions should be 
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made to suffer. For if unhappily it were resolved, 
that a man who, by some innocent action, was in- 
fected with the plague, should be left to perish, 
lest, by other people coming near him, the infec*- 
tion should spread ; no one would say, he deserved 
this treatment. Innocence and ill desert are in^ 
consistent ideas* lU desert always supposes guilt ; 
and if one be not part of the other, yet they are 
evidently and naturally connected in our mind« 
The sight of a man in misery raises our cdmpassion 
towards him ; and, if this misery be inflicted on 
him by another, our indignation against the author 
of it. But when we are informed, that the sufferer 
is a villain, and is punished only for his treachery 
or cruelty; our compassioil exceedingly lessens, 
and, in many instances, our indignation wholly 
subsides. Now, what produces this effect, is the 
conception of that in the sufferer, which we call 
ill desert* Upon considering then, or viewing to- 
gether, our notion of vice and that of misery, there 
results a third, that of ill desert* And thus there 
is in human creatures an association of the two 
ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedness and pu- 
nishment. If this association were merely artificial 
or accidental, it were nothing ; but being most un- 
questiona,bly natural, it greatly concerns us to at- 
tend to it, instead of endeavouring to explain it 
away. 

It may be observed farthei^ concerning our per- 
ception of good and of ill desert, that the former is 
v^ry weak with respect to common instances of 
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virtue. One reason of which may be, that it doe$ 
not appear to a spectator, how far such instances 
of virtue proceed from a virtuous principle, or in 
what degree this principle is prevalent ; since a 
very weak regard to virtue may be sufficient to 
make men act well in many common instances. 
And on the other hand, our perception of ill desert 
in vicious actions lessens, in proportion to the 
temptations men are thought to have had to such 
vices.- For, vice in human creatures consisting 
chiefly in the absence or want of the virtuous prin- 
ciple, though a man be overcome, suppose, by tor- 
tures, it does not fr6m thence appear, to what de- 
gree the virtuous principle was wanting. All that 
appears is, that he had it not in such a degree, as 
to prevail over the temptation ; but possibly he had 
it in a degree, which would have rendered him 
proof against common temptations. 

Thirdly^ Our perception of vice and ill desert 
arises from, and is the result of, a comparison of 
actions with the nature and capacities of the agent* 
For, the mere neglect of doing what we ought to 
do, would, in many cases, be determined by all 
men to be in the highest degree vicious. And this 
determination must arise firom such comparison, and 
be the result of it ; because such neglect would 
not be vicious in creatures of other natures and. 
capacities, as brutes. And it is the same also with 
respect to positive vices, or such as consist in doing 
what we ought not. For, every one has a different 
sense of harm done by an idiot, madman, or child. 
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and by one of mature and common understanding ; 
though the action of both, including the intention, 
which is part of the action, be the same : as it may 
be, since idiots and madmen, as well as children, 
are capable, not only of doing mischief, but also 
of intending it. Now, this difference must arise 
from somewhat discerned in the nature or capaci-^ 
ties of one, which renders the action vicious ; and 
the want of which in the other, renders the same 
action innocent, or less vicious : and this plainly 
supposes a comparison, whether reflected upon or 
not, between the action and capacities of the agent, 
previous to our determining an action to be vicious. 
And hence arises a proper application of the epi- 
thets, incongruous, unsuitable, disproportionate, 
unfit, to actions which our moral faculty deter- 
mines to be vicious. 

Fourthly y It deserves to be considered, whether 
men are more at liberty, in point of morals, to make 
themselves miserable without reason, than to make 
other people so ; or dissolutely to neglect their own 
greater good, for the sake of a present lesser grati- 
fication, than they are to neglect the good of otheri?, 
whom natu|-e has committed to their care. It should 
seem, that a due concern about- our own interest 
or happiness, and a reasonable endeavour to secure 
and promote it, which is, I think, very muc;h the 
meaning of the word prudence in our language ; 
it should seem, that this is virtue, and the contrary 
-behaviour faulty and blameable : since, in the 
calmest way of refiection, we approve of the first, 
and condemn the other conduct, both in ourselves 
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and Others. This approbation and disapprobation 
are altogether different from mere desire of our 
own, or of their happiness^ and from sorrow upon 
missing it* For the object or occasion of this last 
kind of perception, is satisfaction or uneasiness ; 
whereas the object of the first is active behaviour. 
In one case, what our thoughts fix upon, is our 
condition ; in the other, our coiiduct. It is true^ 
indeed, that nature has not given ui^ so sensible a 
disapprobation of imprudence and folly, either in 
oursehes or others, as of falsehood, injustice, and 
cruelty ; I suppose, because that constant habitual 
sense of private interest and good, which we always 
carry about with us, renders such sensible disappro- 
bation less necessary, less wanting, to keep us from 
imprudently neglecting our own happiness, and 
foolishly injuring ourselves, than it is necessary and 
wanting to keep us from injuring others, to whose 
good we cannot have so strong and constant a re- 
gard ; and also, because imprudence and folly, ap- 
pearing to bring its own punishment more im- 
mediately and constantly than injurious behaviour, 
it less needs the additional punishment, which 
would be inflicted upon it by others^ had they the 
same sensible indignation against it^ as against in- 
justice, and fraud, and cruelty^ Besides, unhappi- 
ness being in itself the natural object of compas- 
sion, the unhappiness which people bring upon 
themselves, though it be wilfully, excites in us 
some pity for them ; and this, of course, lessens our 
displeasure against them. But still it is matter of 
experience, that we are formed so as to reflect very 
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sevierely upon the greater instances of imprudent 
neglects and foolish rashness^ both in ourselves and 
Others. In instances of this kind, men often say 
of themselves with remorse, and of others with some 
indignation, that they deserved to suffer such ca«< 
lainities^ because they brought them upon them- 
selves, and would hot take warning. Particularly, 
when persons come to poverty and distress by a 
long course of extravagance, and after frequent 
admonitions, though without falsehood or injus- 
tice ; we plainly do not regard such people as alike 
objects of compassion^ with those who are brought 
into the same condition by unavoidable accidents. 
From these things it appears^ that prudence is a 
species of virtue, and folly of vice : meaning by 
j^%, somewhat quite different from mere incapa-» 
city ; a thoughtlesis want of that regard and atten- 
tion to our own happiness, which we hlEul capacity 
fori And this the word properly includes^ and, as 
it seems, in its usual acceptation ; for we scarce 
apply it to brute creatures. 

However, if any person be disposed to dispute 
the matter, I shall very willingly give him up the 
words mrtue and vke^ as not applicable to pru- 
dence and folly; but must beg leave to insist, 
that the faculty within us, which is the judge of 
actions, approves of prudent actions, and disap- 
proves imprudent ones ; I say, prudent and im- 
prudent actions as such, and considered distinctly 
from the happiness or misery which they occasion. 
And by the way, this observation may help to de- 
termine, what justness there is in that objection 
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against religion, that it teaches us to be interested 
and selfish. 

Fifthly^ Without inquiring how far, and in what 
sense, virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and 
vice into the want of it ; it may be proper to ob^ 
serve, that benevolence, and *the want of it, singly 
, considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue and 
vice. For if this were the case, in the review of 
one's own character, or that of others, our moral 
understanding and moral sense would be indiiFerent 
to every thing, but the degrees in which benevo- 
lence prevailed, and the degrees in which it was 
wanting. That is, we should neither approve of 
benevolence to some persons rather than to others, 
nor disapprove injustice and falsehood upon any 
other account, than merely as an overbalance of 
happiness was foreseen likely to be produced by the 
first, and of misery by the second. But now, on 
the contrary, suppose two men competitors for any 
thing whatever, which would be of equ^l advan- 
tage to each of them ; though nothing indeed would 
be more impertinent, than for a stranger to busy 
himself to get one of them preferred to the other ; 
yet such endeavour would be virtue, in behalf of 
a friend or benefactor, abstracted from all con- 
sideration of distant consequences : as that exam- 
ples of gratitude, and the cultivation of friend- 
ship, would be of genera] good to the world. 
Again, suppose one man should, by fraud or vio- 
lence, take from another the fruit of his labour, 
with intent to give it to a third, who, he thought, 
would have as much pleasure from it, as would ba^ 
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lance the pleasure which the first possessor would 
have had in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the 
loss of it ; suppose also, that no bad consequences 
would follow ; yet such an action would surely be 
vicious. Nay, farther, were treachery, violence, 
and injustice, no otherwise vicious, than as fore- 
seen likely to produce an overbalance of misery to 
society ; then, if in any case a man could procure 
to himself as great advantage by an act of injus- 
tice, as the whole foreseen inconvenience, likely 
to be brought upon - others by it, would amount 
to, such a piece of injustice would not be faulty 
or vicious at all; because it would be no more 
than, in any other case, for a man to prefer his 
own satisfaction to another's in equal degrees. 
The fact then appears to be, that we are consti- 
tuted so, as to condemn falsehood, unprovoked vio- 
lence, injustice, and to approve of benevolence to 
some preferably to others, abstracted from all con- 
sideration, which conduct is likeliest to produce 
an overbalance of happiness or misery. And there- 
fore, were the Author of nature to propose nothing 
to himself as an end but the production of happi- 
ness, ware his moral character merely that of bene- 
volence ; yet ours is not so. Upon that supposi- 
tion, indeed, the only reason of his giving us the 
abovcrmentioned approbation of benevolence to 
some persons rather than others, and disappro- 
bation of falsehood, unprovoked violence, and in- 
justice^ must be> that he foresaw this constitu- 
tion of our nature would produce more happiness, 
than forming us with a temper of mere general be- 
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nevolence. But still, since this is our constitution^ 
falsehood, violence, injustice, must be vice in us, 
and benevolence to some, preferably to others, 
virtue, abstracted from all consideration of the 
overbalance of evil or good which they may appear 
likely to produce. 

Now, if human creatures are indued with such 
a moral nature as we have been explaining, or with 
a moral faculty, the natural object of which is ac- 
tions ; moral government must consist in rendering 
them happy and unhappy, in rewarding and punish- 
ing them, as they follow, neglect, or depart from, 
the moral rule of action interwoven in their nature, 
or suggested and enforced by this moral faculty ;* 
in rewarding and punishing them upon account of 
their so doing. 

I am not sensible that I have, in this fifth ob- 
servation, contradicted what any author designed 
to assert. But some of great and distinguished 
merit have, I think, expressed themselves in a 
manner, which may occasion some danger, to 
careless readers, of imagining the whole of virtue 
to consist in singly aiming, according to the best 
of their judgment, at promoting the happiness of 
mankind in the present state ; and the whole of 
vice, in doing what they foresee, or might foresee, 
is likely to produce an overbalance of unhappiness 
in it : than which mistakes, none can be conceived 
more terrible. > For it is certain, that some of the 
most shocking instances of injustice, adultery, 

* Part ii. chap. 6. p. 1 47* 
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murder, perjury, and even of persecution, may, in 
many supposable cases, not have the appearance of 
being likely to produce an overbalance of misery 
ill the present state ; perhaps sometimes may have 
the contrary appearance. For this reflection might 

easUy be carried on ; but I forbear. ^The happi- 

ness of the world is the concern of Him, who is the 
Xord and the Proprietor of it ; nor do we know 
what we are about, when we endeavour to promote 
the good of mankind in any ways but those which 
he has directed ; that is, indeed, in all ways not 
i^ntrary to veracity, and justice. I speak thus 
upon supposition of persons really endeavouring, 
in some sort, to do good without regard to these. 
But the truth seems to be, that such supposed en- 
deavours proceed, almost always, from ambition, 
the spirit of party, or some indirect principle, con- 
cealed perhaps in great measure from persons them- 
selves. And though it is our business and our 
duty to endeavour, within the boundis^ of veracity 
and justice, to contribute to the ease, convenience^ 
and even cheerfulness an4 diversion of our fellow- 
creatures ; yet, from our short views, it is greatly 
uncertain whether this endeavour will, in particu- 
lar instances, produce an overbalance of happiness 
upon the whole ; since so many and distant things 
must come into the account. And that which 
makes it our duty, is, that there is some appear- 
ance that it will, and no positive appearance suf- 
ficient to balance this, on the contrary side ; and 
also, that such benevolent endeavour is a cultiva- 
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tion of thtt most excellent of all virtuous princi« 
pies, tilie active principle of benevolence. 

However, tliough veracity, as well as justice* is 
to be our rule of life ; it must be added, otherwise 
a snare will be laid in the way of some plain m^i, 
that the use of common forms of speech generally 
understood, cannot be falsehood ; and, in general, 
that there can be no designed falsehood without 
designing to deceive. It must likewise be observ- 
ed, that, in numberless cases, a man may be under 
the strictest obligations to what he foresees will de- 
adve,. without his intending it. For it is impos- 
sible not to foresee, that the words and actions of 
men in different ranks and employments, and of 
clifferent educations, will perpetually be mistaken 
by each other; aoid it cannot but be so, whilst 
they will judge with the utmost carelessness, as 
they daily do, of what they are not, perhaps, 
enough informed to be competent judges of, even 
though they considered it with great attention. 



THE END. 
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